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Bruce Barton, Advertising Expert, 
iscusses the Printer 


HAT the name Henry Ford 

means to the automobile in- 

dustry the name Bruce Bar- 
ton means to advertising. Mr. Barton’s 
opinions are respected by fellow- 
advertisers, printers, and the general 
public. In a recent interview with 
Bruce Barton and his production man- 
ager, William C. Magee, some helpful 
suggestions for printers were brought 
to light and discussed. 

It all came about when Mr. Barton 
was asked what, in his opinion, were 
the principal qualities which a success- 
ful printing salesman should possess. 


He replied in these words: 

Like the art critic, a successful printing 
salesman is a human paradox. He sees all, 
knows all, but to St. Peter he will have to 
admit that he can do nothing. Can he work a 
hand press, without subsequently disturbing the 
coroner? No, he cannot. Can he open a can of 
ink without spilling its contents? Probably not. 
Can he handle a cutting machine without a 
staff of surgeons on hand? Can he set a line of 
type without disastrous results? No. Can he 
draw, make an engraving, write copy? Heav- 
ens! What can he do? Well, he can play golf— 
Thus the perfect printing salesman ! 

The printed, illustrated page embraces every 
art and craft. It would be manifestly unfair to 
expect a salesman to be expert in all these 
complicated branches, but it is not unfair to 
require a comprehensive knowledge of them. 
Strangely enough, he has it! He understands 
the copywriter’s sensitive abhorrence of cut- 
ting copy, which the compositor rather ignores. 
He understands the artist’s willingness to die 
for a true reproduction of his color scheme, 
whereas the color foreman is a hardened crafts- 
man not overly concerned with accuracy. 

He understands the petty worries of all hands 
who have a thumb in the pie. He knows where 
to expect trouble, and guards those nooks par- 
ticularly. He is the sole interpreter, the ‘‘go- 
between.”” He must be able to place himself in 
the creator’s position, and, simultaneously, in 
the craftsman’s. Strange indeed are the slips 
that may occur to the printed piece in its met- 
amorphosis from advertiser’s desk to printer’s. 
Finally, he must be able with his own hands 
to weave strong ties between those two es- 
tranged worlds: the one of brains and shrewd- 
ness, the other of brawn and muscles. 


From this question another logically 
followed. Mr. Barton was asked to 
recommend methods for training a 
man to become a successful printing 
salesman. Would he utilize the same 
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Whenever Barton talks 
the continents listen. 
And when he talks of 
printers the printing 
and related industries 
may well be heedful. 
His fair, constructive 
analysis of matters 
concerning the printer 
and also his customer 
contains valuable ideas 
for printers who read 
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methods with an experienced man as 
with a man who had had experience 
only in selling other kinds of products? 


His complete answer was: 

The perfect printing salesman would lose 
little by being college bred. Time spent in com- 
mercial houses would also be of value, and, to 
crown his preparatory achievements, intimacy 
with the inner workings of an advertising 
agency would wean him so that his next step 
would not hurt. If he joins a mature outfit he 
cannot help but feel the power behind him. 
That, more than anything else, will motivate 
his success as a salesman. He must, of course, 
learn the technicalities connected with his job, 
and learn them in such a way that he will 
eventually know more about them than any of 
his prospective clients. 

A salesman must be left to his own salvation. 
You can’t hurry or help good wines. As for 
the man with previous selling experience, he 
may find himself in difficulties. He has nothing 
to show. A sample of a perfectly reproduced 
rug pattern will mean little to an advertiser 
who has drawings of a locomotive to be printed. 
It is useless to speculate on what will happen 
when a former tooth-brush salesman takes to 
printing. Yet some men can do anything well, 
provided you give them time. 


A problem which confronts many 
printers was discussed: Is there any 
solution for the apparently constant 


moving of salesmen from one firm to 
another? Why do printers, after they 
have trained men to be successful 
salesmen, have difficulty in keeping 
these salesmen? 

Mr. Barton asked his production 
manager to suggest an answer to this 
question, as Mr. Magee is in constant 
and close touch with printers, and the 


latter commented: 

When a successful printing salesman, for no 
apparent reason, severs his connection with one 
firm to join another, the cause for complaint 
is often his, and not the deserted firm’s. The 
problem of money might very well occasion a 
salesman’s dissatisfaction. Well-regulated print- 
ing firms should leave the selling price entirely 
to the judgment of the salesman, assuming 
that he is successful, or at least consider his 
opinion on the matter. Who should know better 
than the actual contact man? When this pro- 
cedure is wisely followed, the limitations on his 
income are based entirely on the amount of 
business he brings in. He can have no com- 
plaint, for there is none to complain to but 
himself. In fact, if he is successful under 
these conditions he will be well satisfied. 

Sometimes a salesman leaves due to a clash 
in temperaments. Incompatibility has no solu- 
tion. If you “can’t get along,’’ you can’t get 
along. That’s not particularly a printing prob- 
lem. The chances are, fortunately, that if a 
man has become successful with an organiza- 
tion he has simultaneously become acclimated 
to all its peculiarities. But, then, there is always 
the boss’s young heir. 

Again, a salesman may feel that his outfit is 
not equipped to reach out to new fields. He 
moves fast, and the faster he moves the wider 
his swing. Some day he will ask himself: ‘““Have 
I plenty of room to go as fast as I like? Here 
I have the opportunity to control this and this 
and this magazine, but we are colorwork and 
booklet specialists; we cannot do it. Shall I 
leave?”’ Or: “I turn down so many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of lithography every year; we 
are letterpress specialists. But there are firms 
that do both. Shall I leave?” If he decides to 
leave, it means he is losing his allegiance to the 
business that has granted him success. If his 
firm cannot publish, publishing should be as 
foreign to his sales life as shoe-laces. 

This same salesman would spurn a manufac- 
turer’s offer of a percentage on any automobile 
he can sell while on his daily rounds. Similarly, 
he has no more right to notice the publishing 
and lithography offers than the automobile op- 
portunity. That’s not what he’s selling. Tell 
him that .. . in a nice way. 

‘I believe that interference will drive a sales- 
man away from a firm quicker than almost 
anything else. It is the unpardonable sales sin. 
Let us imagine two men in a boat, crab-fishing. 
The first man has promised to pay the second 
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on a commission basis for each crab delivered. 
The hireling lifts his basket. It is full of crabs. 
He has begun to take a few out, counting them 
carefully, for they are his living. He happens 
to look away for a moment, and the other man 
leans over and takes out a crab. He plans to say 
nothing; if necessary, to argue it out. ‘They're 
in my boat,”’ he will say; or, equally in error: 
“You're in my pay, aren’t you?” The boss has 
swiped an account. He deserves to be thrown 
into the stream! 

The persistency of salesmen is a 
real difficulty, and Mr. Barton was 
asked to relate his experience in deal- 
ing with it. He said: 

It may never occur to us to lock our doors 
until somebody opens them too often. If a sales- 
man calls too often (we speak of those from 
firms with whom we have had no previous con- 
nections) we are inclined to murder; yet it is 
true that, if they do not call often enough, 
things will slip by them. I find the most im- 
possible and unconvincible is the man who tries 
to “sell” you on the idea that you have got 
some orders to give to him. A salesman does 
not “‘sell’’; he represents the printer. But cer- 
tainly no advertising man can be so cold, so 
hardened, as to object to occasional calls, pro- 
viding greetings can be quickly exchanged. 


In reply to the next question pro- 
posed, as to how a salesman could con- 
vince him that he should select a given 
process which would cost him perhaps 
15 per cent more than the process he 
ordinarily used, Mr. Barton stated: 


I believe that a salesman cannot directly con- 
vince me that I should spend 15 per cent more 
on his suggestions for anything. But he can 
present his facts. If they are obviously true, if 
enough benefit will be derived from the new 
process, very well. Why not? Mr. Magee tells 
me that he considers the following facts: Is it 
necessary to improve the appearance of a spe- 
cific job? Will the improvement bring in more 
sales or establish more prestige? Can it be, and 
are we reasonably sure that it will be, more 
successful proportionately ? 

Perhaps I can list a few suggestions which 
may be helpful to printing salesmen in getting 
and keeping customers: First, line up the char- 
acter of work which your own outfit can best 
and most profitably do. Then save yours and 
everyone else’s time by going out after such 
accounts as use that particular kind of print- 
ing. Remember, yours is a superior clan. Don’t 
misrepresent. An order is only a small part of 
an account. If necessary, sacrifice the order for 
the sake of the account. Do anything ethical to 
land an account. Work your head off if neces- 
sary—but make sure it’s your own head. Don’t 
promise anything. Let the firm do that. If you 
have enough confidence in their methods to 
work for them, you should have enough confi- 
dence in their word. If you haven't, don’t work 
for them. You must believe in your firm. 


Leaving the printing salesman, the 
conversation turned to the subject of 
the printer himself. When asked what 
he demanded of a printer, and what 
motivated him to select Printer No. 1 
rather than Printer No. 2, Bruce Bar- 
ton replied as follows: 


In establishing quasi-permanent relations 
with a printer the buyer considers certain 
points: First, is this printer’s equipment suffi- 
ciently powerful for our general run of work? 
If the printer is forced to set aside everything 
else in his shop in order to keep all his prom- 
ises to us, an unhealthy state of affairs will 
crop up, and we are bound eventually to suffer. 
A printer must maintain equipment which, if 
anything, is a little better than what we need. 
There is no reason why the perfection of our 
work should be dwarfed by the use of inade- 
quate presses. Inadequacy of equipment means 
extra handling. Extra handling means danger: 
for, proper diligence granted, the longer it 
takes a printer to produce a job the more time 
there is for expensive errors. 
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Again, will delays and accidents be invited 
by a lack of self-dependence? Must a printer 
rely on somebody else to supply him with type, 
or are his fonts sufficiently complete? What 
are his bindery facilities? Does he maintain his 
own bindery, or does he have to go elsewhere, 
to somebody who knows only second hand what 
our requirements are, or what our standards 
call for? In brief, when we entrust a printer 
with a job, can he do it all within his own 
walls? If not, what part of it will he have to 
farm out? Is that part very vulnerable? 

Another important consideration in choos- 
ing one’s printer is whether or not he is pro- 
gressive. Does he comprehend the superior 
requirements of modern advertising, or is he 
living in the age of long skirts? Has he availed 
himself of new processes designed to cut time 
and expense all along the line? 

Furthermore, are his promises trustworthy ? 
There is nothing more despicable than a prom- 
ise made in the knowledge that it cannot be 
kept. The desirable printer, preferring never 
to make promises, knowing the vicissitudes of 
his business, will, when pinned to a promise, 
allow himself more time than he will actu- 
ally need, delivering earlier if possible. Timeli- 
ness should be his watchword, for in no better 
way can he establish the confidence of others in 
himself. The average quality printer should be 
reasonably timely in deliveries, not as a special 
favor, but as a general rule. If he is not, his 
equipment and staff are not adequate for our 
work, and we shouldn't give him work in the 
first place. Only in a particular rush job, where 
speed is the greatest factor, and time is lack- 
ing to examine as many proofs as one might 
like, should one expect a sacrifice of quality. 

Finally, who are the men at the helm? Where 
the supervision of a plant is too far removed 
from those who prosper most by its success, 
there is apt to be leakage in efficiency. No 
servant sweeps quite so well as the capable mis- 
tress. The more desirable printing outfit is di- 
rectly supervised in all its activities by men who 
have its every interest at heart. The pride of 
ownership is many horse-powered. 


Among those means suggested by 
Mr. Barton and Mr. Magee for en- 
abling a printer to get new customers 
and find new markets are creative de- 
partments. Such departments, operat- 
ed as integral parts of printing outfits, 
are becoming more and more popular, 
many of them achieving fame. Their 
field is limitless, for they have no field. 
If they choose they may specialize, and 
because the creation is entirely in 
their own hands they may create such 
things as are the “meat” of their shop 
—the sort of work which the mother- 
organization is best able to produce. 
Such a department need be but small, 
costs of operation being proportion- 





A COPY IDEA 


After you have spent “lit- 
erally” hours on the copy 
and layout, isn’t it a joy to 
have the printer get your 
idea right off the bat, offer- 
ing suggestions here and 
there that help in making 
it good looking ? 


From the house-organ of the Smith- 
Brooks Printing Company, 
Denver, Colorado 
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ately low. A creative department prop- 
erly organized and well operated can 
become a good source of income, be- 
sides being an excellent prestige build- 
er. On this subject Mr. Barton said: 


It is not so much a case of a printing market 
or two left entirely untouched as of all printing 
markets being only surface-scratched. It is sur- 
prising how readily a manufacturer or distrib- 
uter will buy an original idea with practically 
any sort of sales force behind it. Why wait for 
an agency to think of it? For instance, there 
is a paranoia now popular among the less repu- 
table advertising agencies that direct-mail ad- 
vertising is not a good thing, partly because 
there is little money in it. Their reasoning is 
fallacious. First, direct-mail advertising in its 
proper place is a very good thing; in fact, 
almost without an equal. Second, there is money 
in it, and plenty of money! 

Affiliated as closely to the advertising pro- 
fession as is the printer, he ought to have the 
decency to believe in his bread-and-butter adage: 
“It pays to advertise.’’ There is little need for 
him to proclaim that he does printing; every- 
body knows that. More appropriate is an indi- 
rect method; a calling of attention to his craft 
sensibilities by work he does for others and for 
himself. The quality of his advertising should 
be reasonably high. Since his appeal need be 
only to the advertising world and its affilia- 
tions, he can use what subtle words he pleases, 
and they will be understood. 

In addition, he must take advantage of the 
“change spirit."” Your more progressive compa- 
nies are generally your more progressive adver- 
tisers, and they manifest their highmindedness 
by changing, changing all the time. Thus adver- 
tisers of national repute are known to switch 
agencies two or three times during the course 
of one year. What's sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the printer. These companies are rest- 
less about everything. Now they are satisfied, 
but the next minute they may not be. Whoever 
has a free, well-baited hook in the water will 
make the catch if he is patient. 

Keep awake. Keep the salesmen awake. With- 
out annoying, let everybody know of your exis- 
tence. It can be done. It must be; for the spirit 
of change is undeniably a heritage from Na- 
ture, and no one can truthfully say, “Our 
printing requirements are taken care of for- 
ever.” The change spirit gets the best of them, 
sooner or later, and that means orders. 

Recommendation, as a means of getting new 
business, is pretty obvious. The only point 
worth stressing in connection with this is that 
even a small, insignificant client of yours may 
be called upon sometime to “recommend a good 
printer” for a larger firm. Treat the mean with 
the same wholeheartedness as the great; you 
stand to lose nothing but a little time. Who 
knows what may lurk behind that order: ‘‘Five 
hundred letterheads. Rush, please!’’ 


The final question proposed to 
Bruce Barton was: Do you prefer to 
get estimates from several printers on 
each job, or does it save you time and 
trouble to call in the same printer each 
time? His reply was that printing esti- 
mates, at once a boon and a pain, are 
the proverbial necessary evil. “In an 
established printing alliance,” said he, 
“both for the sake of the printer and 
advertiser, the competitive estimate is 
an excellent check. Despite our keen- 
est precautions, ever vulnerable, we 
are on occasion apt to be caught. If 
an estimate is accidentally low, the 
printer will lose, and where justice is 
a business policy there is no particu- 
lar good in tripping an associate. If 
an estimate is high, on the other hand, 
there may have been an error. The 
best time to catch that is before an 
order is placed by the customer. 
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Obsolescence and the Federal Survey 
~ of Plant Equipment 
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ISPLACEMENT of machinery 
D and equipment for the sake of 
efficiency, not because of ex- 
haustion, is a responsibility that re- 
minds one of Mark Twain’s comment 
on the weather. As Mark observed: 
“Everybody complains of the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it.” In 
every field of manufacture, the print- 
ing industry no less than the rest, 
there has been over a period of several 
years a continuous discussion of obso- 
lescence that would have worn thread- 
bare a less vital and insistent subject. 
The pace of business progress, under 
the whip of the competition caused by 
excess of productive capacity, will not 
allow the issue to rest. 

Now Uncle Sam is to do something 
about it. The autumn of 1928 is wit- 
nessing the inauguration by the De- 
partment of Commerce of what is 
hailed as the first move for the devel- 
opment of a real science of replace- 
ment. On the surface this project 
is just a census of industrial-plant 
resources and an analysis of sales 
records in the machinery and supply 
field to ascertain the motives of repeat 
purchases. In line with this surface 
aspect this undertaking is officially 
designated as a “Survey of Industrial 
Equipment.” Behind the statistical 
canvass, though, is an even larger pur- 
pose, namely, the study of machinery 
mortality and an inquiry into the “life 
expectancy” of equipment, based not 
on the certainties of physical exhaus- 
tion but on the probabilities of grad- 
ual or sudden obsolescence. 

No critic, accustomed to scolding 
the Government for meddling in the 
affairs of private business, may say 
that Uncle Sam wished this research 
assignment upon himself. No task that 
this branch has undertaken in recent 
years has been approached with a 
more sober sense of the difficulties of 
attaining the specific. This aspect of 
the obligation was emphasized a few 
days ago, when the program was de- 
scribed for THE INLAND PRINTER 
by Frank M. Surface, the director in 
charge of domestic commerce. He 
stated : 


Inasmuch as it is a new type of investiga- 
tion, we believe that it will he necessary to 
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The printer who thinks 
that obsolescence 
is only depreciation 
can benefit by reading 
this frank discussion. 
New light is thrown 
upon an old topic, 
and this description 
of the proposed survey 
should stir the interest 
of every master printer 
seeking full return 
on his plant equipment 











proceed rather slowly and discuss it from vari- 
ous angles with people who have been thinking 
along these lines. We want to get all the help 
that we can in perfecting our plans before 
undertaking the actual work. I feel that this 
investigation has great possibilities for the fu- 
ture and that the information which can be 
secured in this way will be very helpful in 
clearing up our thinking on a number of in- 
dustrial problems. 


It was the plant and factory out- 
fitters of the country who coaxed 
Uncle Sam into this quest for the prin- 
ciples of obsoleseence—not the machin- 
ery users, perplexed though they be 
by the task of writing off losses or 
lapses for out-of-dateness. The supply 
interests were aroused to conscious- 
ness some time since when a computa- 
tion revealed that sales to industry in 
this country aggregate more than 
thirty-five billion dollars annually. As 
though to lend it suggestiveness, this 
disclosure of the magnitude of indus- 
trial outfitting operations came coin- 
cident to the realization of the dream 
of a census of distribution. 

The printers and kindred producers, 
having their own interest in a census 
of distributers, know how long this 
latter project has been unfolding. Al- 
most from the day that the National 
Census of Manufactures became a 
reality there was agitation for a cor- 
responding census of marketing that 
would balance and complement the 
census of production. It was not until 


a Division of Domestic Commerce was 
created in the Department of Com- 
merce, as a twin of the foreign- 
commerce unit, that Congress was 
finally won to the idea of a distribu- 
tion census. 

Makers of industrial equipment did 
not fully appreciate how slow had 
been the evolution of the idea. They 
beheld with awe the exposure of mar- 
ket secrets resultant from the prelim- 
inary city-size censuses of distributers 
that were conducted for sampling pur- 
poses, and they conceived a sudden 
ambition to have the prospective cen- 
sus of distribution matched by a cen- 
sus of purchases by industry. This 
would bring a knowledge of market 
requirements that was belatedly rec- 
ognized to have been sadly lacking. 
The plight of the industrial outfitters 
was tersely described to the writer by 
George H. Cory, a member of the com- 
mittee that waited upon Uncle Sam, 
when he remarked: “We need definite 
knowledge of the potential industrial- 
equipment replacements. We now pos- 
sess a sort of rough-and-ready idea 
of actual annual replacements, but we 
need a mark at which to shoot.” 

The plight of the equipment out- 
fitters and the industries they serve 
was presented at Washington by a 
delegation of officers and members of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. They appealed first to the 
Congress of the United States, via its 
committees on appropriations. If the 
national legislature could not vote 
funds for the coveted special census 
of industrial purchases, at least the 
importance of the research was urged 
as warrant for an appropriation of 
$50,000 for a special investigation of 
the market for industrial equipment 
in the domestic field—its current re- 
quirements and the possibilities for 
extension or expansion commensurate 
with the best results in industrial 
progress. 

The machinery and equipment peti- 
tioners appeared at the capital at a 
juncture when leaders of Congress, 
beset by demands from numerous in- 
dustries, had decided that an end must 
be put to the practice of voting spe- 
cific funds for market investigations 
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for the benefit of particular indus- 
tries, as was done in the case of the 
confectionery group and the electrical- 
appliance trade. However, the urgency 
of the need for a better understanding 
of the industrial-equipment market 
was manifest. The scale was turned 
when Federal specialists gave their 
support to the theory that the current 
“profitless prosperity” so loudly com- 
plained of in certain lines is directly 
traceable to an overplus of obsolete 
equipment which acts as an economic 
brake upon production. With obsoles- 
cence thus damned as the dusky gen- 
tleman in the woodpile, the already 
tensed appropriation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1928-29 was further strained to allot 
funds for a study of industrial equip- 
ment, its rate of rotation, and all that 
lies behind it. H. C. Dunn of the Do- 
mestic Commerce staff has been put 
in charge of this research. 

This forthcoming scrutiny by the 
Government will be, first of all, a cen- 
sus. It is the conviction of the special- 
ists on this detail that if a theory, 
system, or prescription for replace- 
ment is to be worked out there must 
be provided as a background of anal- 
ysis a comprehensive picture of the 
mechanisms in place and what they 
are accomplishing. To that end it is 
proposed to enumerate the machines 
in users’ plants, assembling data cov- 
ering the type, model, and size of the 
machines, floor space used, produc- 
tivity of the individual machines, age, 
power consumption, cost of repairs, 
proportion of “rejects,” and other evi- 
dence of deficiencies of output. Ex- 
perts are prepared to find that not 
only insight into present performance 
of installations but possibly some 
knowledge of the past history of in- 
stallations may be necessary for de- 
termination of the standards, under 
the various conditions of production, 
against which machines may be meas- 
ured for obsolescence. 

Prompt realization in governmental 
circles that what Uncle Sam has been 
let in for is not a simple exploration 
of the market for industrial equip- 
ment, but a subtle and complex study 
of obsolescence and entailed replace- 
ment, is due to a suspicion of years’ 
standing which has been deepening 
into conviction at Commerce headquar- 
ters. In contact almost daily with 
about ten thousand manufacturers of 
machinery in the United States, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce officials had long since sensed 
the fact that the dangerous brake on 
industry today is an unwieldy accu- 
mulation of superannuated equipment. 
Worse yet, the Federal business doc- 
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tors have felt that the situation was 
almost hopeless so long as the forces 
of industry were unwilling or unable 
to distinguish between depreciation, 
otherwise known as wear and tear, 
and obsolescence—the abrupt slump 
from high efficiency due to style 
changes, shifts in public taste, or the 
progress of invention. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that to W. H. Rastall, chief of the 
Industrial Machinery Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, belongs, more than to any 
other one man, the credit for sounding 
to industrial America the alarm of 
the danger that lies in ignorance of 
obsolescence. Naturally, Mr. Rastall is 
gratified that his department is to 
undertake the probe. Discussing the 
prospect for THE INLAND PRINTER he 
commented to this effect: 


An investigation of American industry, par- 
ticularly with regard to excess capacity, profit- 
less operation, depreciation, and obsolescence 
is apparently a great present need. It is my 
personal opinion, after most careful thought, 
that these subjects are of outstanding impor- 
tance in our industries, especially since income- 
tax returns indicate that 40 per cent of the 
manufacturing industries of this country are 
operating without profit. 

Taking as his text the indictment 
that the blame for profitless prosper- 
ity lies at the door of unrecognized 
obsolescence, Chief Rastall continued: 

There is searcely a branch of American in- 
dustry that has not complained of excess capac- 
ity, and it may be that this excess capacity and 
the unintelligent competition and the profitless 
operation that result from it are in reality an 
expression of the improper handling of the 
factors of depreciation and obsolescence. We 
should learn to scrap the scrap, to junk the 
junk, in order that our industries shall not be 
burdened with the excess capacity that demoral- 
izes business. 

Even though most producers in the 
field of the graphic arts be convinced 
that the only obsolescence they have 
to reckon with is that which comes 
gradually, they may be interested in 
the logic of Mr. Rastall, who finds two 
species of descent from the ideal of 
100 per cent efficiency. Let him ex- 
pound his theory, as follows: 

First we have what we may call catastrophic 
obsolescence. I know of certain complete fac- 
tories that were rendered obsolete before they 
ever turned a wheel, through the development 
of new methods. An installation that may be 
thoroughly up to date today may, through some- 
one’s inventiveness, become completely obsolete 
tomorrow. On the other hand, there is “pro- 
gressive” obsolescence—that form of obsoles- 
eence that gradually destroys the value of a 
printing plant or other installation. This is 
accomplished by the little improvements which 
appear year by year until at the end of fifteen 
or twenty years it would be a good business 
proposition to pull out the whole plant and put 
in a new one. 


This authority can recognize, even 
without the census of the machines 
now in commission, that it is going 
to be extremely difficult to determine 
how business men should treat the 
overnight obsolescence, which is al- 
most as serious in its results as a fire. 
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Mr. Rastall comments: “It would seem 
that the only way to enable business 
to allow for catastrophic obsolescence 
will be to develop actuarial experience 
covering possibly the last two dec- 
ades, in order that management may 
have an adequate idea of the risks in- 
volved in the installation of any new 
plant.” Progressive obsolescence, he 
states, presents no such baffling prob- 
lem, and yet business men neglect it 
just as shamefully. “It would seem,” 
he continues, “that business managers 
have only vague ideas of progressive 
obsolescence, and rare indeed is the 
management that carries such an item 
in its cost accounting.” 

As field marshal of the Survey of 
Industrial Equipment, H. C. Dunn is 
in full sympathy with the faith at the 
Department of Commerce that some- 
thing must be done to make American 
business look obsolescence in the face 
and take action regarding it. 

Mr. Dunn is especially concerned at 
the disposition to confuse obsolescence 
with depreciation. Depreciation gets 
in its deadly work by gradual and 
constant diminishing of values, and 
may be determined fairly accurately 
—even figured in advance—for cost- 
accounting purposes. Therefore the 
busy executive is disposed to feel that 
he has done quite well by his book- 
keeping obligations when he has dis- 
counted in the balance sheet the 
advancing age of his mechanical toil- 
ers. But Washington will insist that 
depreciation, figured down to the last 
penny, may yet leave obsolescence un- 
confessed and still a tangible menace 
in the column of liabilities. 

“The practical purpose of our sur- 
vey,” says Mr. Dunn, “is to obtain a 
truer accounting for obsolescence as a 
hazard instead of the present arbi- 
trary compromise with depreciation. 
An arbitrary basis of accounting for 
depreciation and obsolescence does jus- 
tice to neither, and fails in adequately 
providing a fund for replacing ma- 
chinery when its value has been de- 
stroyed by its having been worn out or 
rendered obsolete.” 

If printing craftsmen have any sug- 
gestions to make that will gear the 
Government survey to the needs of 
their industry, opportunity will be 
afforded. Director of Domestic Com- 
merce Surface says that he intends to 
discuss with various industries the de- 
tailed plans for the survey before he 
gives them his approval. It is virtually 
decided that a sample survey will be 
carried out in some representative 
field to develop a plan of operation 
and learn what obstacles must be 
overcome before embarking upon the 
proposed country-wide inquiry. 
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mal person has a personal interest 

in advertising. He knows its value 
in helping the sale of goods, in adding 
to his social prestige, in keeping him 
from being forgotten. 

With some there is an acute feeling 
that a gross injustice has been done if 
their activities do not get into print. 
In the operation of a newspaper in the 
country, where one is as good as any- 
one else, the one unpardonable sin is 
to leave a name out if the owner of 
that name has been even remotely 
connected with some chronicled event 
of that certain community. 

Looking back over a long experience 
in country journalism, and as corre- 
spondent for city papers, I recall that 
nine-tenths of my troubles have been 
over omitted names, names left out 
accidentally and not with the slightest 
trace of any malice aforethought. 

My first realization of the impor- 
tance of this matter of seeing that 
every fellow had a square deal in print 
was impressed upon me forcibly. I had 
journeyed to Hannibal, Missouri, to 
write up a story about the old boys 
who had run with Mark Twain’s 
“gang.” They knew Sam all right, of 
course, but they couldn’t understand 
how the Sam Hill it was that rollick- 
ing, harum-scarum Sam Clemens was 
worth any more of the spotlight than 
the people of the old home town who 
had been his comrades in their youth. 

The real light came from Doc Buck 
Brown, a shade older than Sam. 

“You ran with Sam, Doc?” he was 
asked during the conversation. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Lively chap, Sam?” 

“Tolerably.” 

“Smart at school?” 

“Not to hurt,” replied Doc Brown. 
“IT remember I beat him in a spelling 
match without much trouble!” 

One of our circulation men visited 
the mining camp south of Bevier. He 
knocked at the door of a cottage. A 
large darky woman responded, and the 
circulator told her what a fine paper 
we were getting out. 

“Doan want yo’ papah!” 

“Why not? Don’t you like to read?” 

“Yes, Ah likes to read newspapahs.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re printing—a 
regular newspaper.” 

“Ah doan think so.” 

“Why?” 


L: ONE way or another every nor- 
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When Tennessee Kate | 
fought Mandy at | 
the big darky dance, | 
that was news, 
in Mandy’s opinion. 
The newspaper 
which she purchased 
must recognize 
| news in such events. 
| And so it goes. 
| This article attests the 
need of using 
/ names and more names 


By EDGAR WHITE |. 
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“Well, me an’ Tennessee Kate had 
a scrap at dat dance last gone Wednes- 
day, an’ fit a half hour. Both of us got 
’rested an’ fined an’ dar wasn’t a word 
in yo’ papah ’bout hit! Ah wants a 
papah dat prints de news!” 

A shy little man called at the shop 
one day and whispered: “Are you the 
editor?” The charge was admitted. 

“Can I talk with you privately?” he 
asked, still with lowered voice. 

We went into the sanctum and shut 
the door. After looking apprehensively 
at our office dog, he confessed the 
guilty secret that burdened him. 

“T’ve lived here ten years,” he said, 
“and all that time I’ve taken your 
paper, but not once has my name been 
printed in this paper.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. 

“I’m not blaming you,” he quickly 
returned. “I haven’t done anything to 
get in print, but—well, you know how 
it is. Neighbors look down on you if 
they don’t see your name in now and 
then. It’s like being off the earth.” 

“You might take a trip to Chicago 
or St. Louis,” I advised. “That will put 
you in the personal column anyhow.” 

“That’s good!” and his eyes glittered 
with the enthusiasm of a man who had 
struck a nugget. “Just say Billy Jones 
left yesterday for a ten-day business 
trip to Chicago.” 

“Are you going to Chicago?” I 
asked with some skepticism. 

“To be sure I will!” he said. 
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The item got in, of course, but inside 
of three days I got a telephone call 
from a woman asking me to put in a 
notice stating that Mr. William Jones 
had returned from his “business trip 
to Chicago.” Though I was a bit sur- 
prised, that item went in, too. Mrs. 
Jones called the next day to explain 
the sudden rush of business which had 
centered around Mr. Jones’ name. 

“After you printed that item about 
him going to Chicago,” she said, “he 
just set around in the back yard and 
read newspapers. I couldn’t even get 
him to go on an errand to the corner 
grocery. He’d ’ve kept acting that way 
for ten days if I hadn’t thought of a 
way to get him back.” 

“Then your man didn’t go to Chi- 
cago as he said he would?” 

“Him!” scornfully. “Why, he don’t 
know whether it’s in Europe or the 
Sandwich Islands!” 

Now don’t get the idea that it’s only 
the back-street people who like to see 
themselves in the public eye. A vet- 
eran editor, a man who had once been 
president of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation, took me over in a corner and 
made this confession: 


I used to think people who wanted to see 
their names in the paper were suffering from 
a mild attack of ego, but the thing came home 
to me in a way that showed it was a disease 
common to all. It happened I was spending a 
short vacation in a town some fifty miles over 
on the river. The day following my arrival I 
stepped into a local newspaper office, borrowed 
the paper that had come out that day, and sat 
down to read it. For the first time in my life 
I glanced through the personal column. My 
name wasn’t there! I got up to leave, feeling 
strangely hurt, but before I got to the door the 
editor hurried after me and laid a friendly 
hand on my shoulder. 

“Don’t feel hard, Ben,’”’ he said. “We had 
you in type—a dandy little story—but some rush 
orders of publication came in just before the 
press hour last night, and we had to sidetrack 
three galleys of live news. But don’t you worry 
—it will get in all right next week, and I'll send 
you a copy of the paper.” 

At first I was angry at his reading my 
thoughts so clearly, and then I laughed at the 
discovery that I wasn’t any different from 
common humanity about getting into print. 


During an exciting political cam- 
paign our paper and a private party 
came near being sued for leaving a 
name out. There was a large gather- 
ing of candidates in one of the outside 
townships, and next day I asked one 
of the candidates to tell me some 
things about the meeting. I expressly 
asked him for the names of all the 
candidates who spoke. He made an 
honest effort to give me the names of 
all the speakers, I am positive. 
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But next day a candidate stalked in 
and demanded to know who was re- 
sponsible for that story about the 
meeting. Feeling sure that there could 
be no serious mistake in the report, 
I told him who had covered it. 

*“Just as I thought,” he said angrily. 
“He’ll hear from me in a way he 
won’t like, I can tell you that!” 

“Was there some bad mistake?” 

“No mistake about it! It was done 
on purpose to beat me.” 

“T’m sure he had no such thought,” 
I returned with some heat. “What was 
the matter, anyway?” 

“Matter? Why, he left my name out, 
and I was the principal speaker! Isn’t 
that reason enough for thinking that 
he was just putting one over?” 
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There was talk of suing us both, 
but it happened that the angry candi- 
date was elected and thus had no cause 
for action over this omission. 

It’s a wise editor who realizes the 
universal desire to get into print and 
humors it. The more names you print 
the more your paper is talked about. I 
once read a telephone directory in a 
country newspaper. The editor boasted 
of it at a press meeting, and said it 
was the most popular issue that he 
ever had published since acquiring his 
paper. 

It may be weakness or egotism or 
just a queer streak of the mind, but 
a person’s pleasure at seeing his name 
in print is one of the most definite 
things with which editors have to deal. 
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HO is the oldest active printer? 
D. W. Streat, better known to 
all of his friends and associates as 
“Webb,” modestly claims to be the old- 
est active printer. He is now owner of 





D. W. STREAT 


Until someone steps forward and proves 
otherwise, Mr. Streat will hold “The In- 
land Printer” title of oldest active printer 


the Roseland (La.) Herald, which he 
purchased on October 1, 1895, and has 
edited and published ever since. 

This veteran was born in German- 
town, Ohio, on April 9, 1839. His par- 
ents were from Virginia. He received 
his first experience as a printer at the 
age of fourteen years, at Iowa City, 


Is “Webb” the Oldest Active Printer? 


By E. E. PIERSON 





Iowa. Four years later he took a better 
job at Peoria, Illinois, and at that time 
he became a charter member of the 
Peoria Typographical Union. 

The wanderlust inspiring another 
move, young Streat went to Chicago 
in 1862 and set type on various papers 
of that metropolis during the Civil 
War. In the late sixties he moved to 
Bloomington, Illinois, which was his 
home until finally he migrated to 
Roseland, Louisiana. For many years 
Mr. Streat was a compositor on the 
Pantagraph in Bloomington, and was 
also employed on various weekly sheets 
and in job offices. He was considered 
one of the fastest workmen of the old 
days of hand setting and also ranked 
high as an artistic ad. compositor. 

Although this printer and publisher 
is now in his ninetieth year, he is yet 
actively engaged in the work of his 
newspaper, and sets a column of ten- 
point type during the forenoon of 
every working day. He holds the posi- 
tion of tax collector for the town of 
Roseland, is a correspondent for the 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans, and 
has other activities. In addition to his 
hoped-for distinction of being the old- 
est active printer, and perhaps editor, 
he is doubtless the oldest newspaper 
correspondent now on the job. 

Mr. Streat is remarkably well pre- 
served physically, and his health is ex- 
cellent for one of his age. He has 
threatened to retire when he reaches 
the ninety mark and after he has com- 
pleted seventy-five years as a printer, 
but his friends do not take this an- 
nouncement seriously. They rather 
think that he will aim for the century 
mark, and they say he will reach it. 
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Racks Save Space 


By M. E. ELLIS 


N THE printing offices where floor 

space is at a premium the drying 
racks described and pictured here will 
prove a blessing. In the illustration 
shown—though the racks are adjust- 
able to any space—there are twenty- 
seven racks. Each has an available 
space of 8 square feet, or a total of 
216 square feet, and occupies a floor 
space, when in place, of only 31% 
square feet, and, when not in use and 


out of the way, of 20% square feet. 
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The standards of the racks shown 
are made of 2 by 8 inch timber. The 
projecting wooden pegs are driven 
through holes bored six inches apart 
in the timbers. The side pieces of the 
racks are 1 by 2% by 34 inches, and 
the slats on the bottoms are 2 by % 
by 38 inches. This makes the actual 
available surface of each of these dry- 
ing racks 31 by 36 inches. 

The racks in the illustration are in 
three sections of nine racks each, a 
few of those in the first section having 
been removed to show the arrange- 
ment of the wooden pegs in the stand- 
ards that hold the side pieces in place. 
When the racks are all up, as in the 
second section of the picture, the press- 
man drops the lowest one to a horizon- 
tal position and pushes it back beyond 
the back pegs. When this rack is filled 
with sheets he does the same to the 
one above it until all are filled. In this 
way he has plenty of room to get at 
the rack he is filling in a convenient 
way, and when the racks are not in 
use they occupy little floor space. 

The material in these racks, cut to 
the size required, cost us about seven 
dollars, and our pressman made them 
and installed them in a day and a half. 
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EXT to the illustration it is 
generally conceded that the 
headline is the most important 

part of an advertisement. It is a basic 
law in advertising that no advertise- 
ment is better than its headline. 
Keyed advertisements constantly con- 
firm this conclusion. 

The headline has two important 
duties to perform. It must attract 
attention, and it must convince. If 
the headline fails to flag the reader 
and hold his interest, at least for a 
moment, the chances are against. his 
response to that advertisement. 

As a general rule advertising copy, 
including headlines, is furnished the 
printer, and he has little or no choice 
in the wording or editing of it. Almost 
always, however, he has freedom of 
arrangement in breaking up the lines 
to give clarity to the thought, and in 
displaying them to give the utmost in 
advertising effectiveness. 

To meet varying forms of advertis- 
ing copy clever compositors have de- 
veloped many ways in which to give 
force and effectiveness to their setups, 
and it is the purpose of this article to 
list and illustrate some of these tricks 
of setting good headlines. 

The best headline is a direct-to-the- 
point statement, so set that it catches 
the eye and tempts the reader to pause 
and see what it is all about. The good 
headline is neither commonplace nor 
bizarre, but is definite and compelling 
both in thought and in composition. It 
must both attract and convince. 

An important consideration in set- 
ting headlines is to choose suitable 
faces. Certain faces of type express 
certain definite thoughts, and it is up 
to the intelligent printer to take due 
advantage of these subtle suggestions 
when at all possible. Some types are 
masculine and others are feminine, 
some are bold and some are delicate, 
some are slow and some are fast, some 
are fancy and others are plain. The 
thoughtful printer comes to realize 
that type faces, like other faces, may 
express dignity, luxuriousness, deli- 
cacy, strength, severity, effeminacy, 
stinginess—yes, all human emotions! 

Type faces are also associated with 
certain historical periods and with 
certain holidays. Types for these occa- 
sions must be chosen with regard to 
their particular appropriateness. 
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There are headlines 
and headlines. 
Many are effective, 
but many others 
are weak and futile, 
and the setting 
of these futile heads 
may account for 
their ineffectiveness. 
This article 
offers real guidance 
in the setting of 


more effective heads 











Since type can arouse mental images 
and can express subtle feelings which 
make its use particularly appropriate 
for certain purposes, the first rule in 
setting a headline is to endeavor to 
choose a face that will enhance rather 
than detract from whatever degree of 
magic may be found to lie in this asso- 
ciation of related ideas. 

Rule 1.—Choose the type used in the 
headlines so that it harmonizes with 
the subject being advertised. 
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Onlya Sideline 


HERE is one Jacksonville 

distributor of mineral waters 
and beverages whose delivery 
trucks are a graphic demonstra- 
tion of advertising logic. 








Extra emphasis has been given these head- 
lines through the application of 
simple common sense 





How to Set More Effective Headlines 
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Whether a type is appropriate can 
often be decided by answering such 
questions as: What is the nature of 
the article being offered? Who is to 
read the advertisement? Is the appeal 
being made on a basis of quality or of 
price? Are the readers poor or 
wealthy? Does the article, illustration, 
or stock suggest a suitable type face? 

Having chosen the type face with 
due regard to strengthening, if possi- 
ble, any thoughts, feelings, and im- 
pressions which might be aroused 
through association of type and arti- 
cle, the next consideration in setting 
the headline is to decide upon the best 
manner of display available. 

Whiie headlines can be set in an in- 
finite variety of ways, effective ones 
are always physically pleasing. They 
are good to look at, easy to read, and 
easy to understand. 

Common forms of headlines are the 
centered line, inverted pyramid, and 
stairstep. All of these are dependable 
when properly used. Step headlines 
are particularly effective. They lead 
the reader right down into the adver- 
tisement. The same is generally true 
of trick arrows, rules, oversize excla- 
mation points, and similar designs 
used to guide the reader from heading 
into the main body of text. 

The use of cross-rules to separate 
the headline from the text and thus 
create a barrier for the reader to hur- 
dle should be avoided. The same is true 
of ornaments unless small and closely 
related to the subject. For the same 
reason it is usually better to run the 
illustration above the headlines. 

If the illustration has a story to tell 
it should be permitted to tell it unin- 
terruptedly by setting the heading in 
smaller type than otherwise. Finally, 
the headlines should be so set that they 
break according to sense rather than 
according to column measure. 

Rule 2.—Secure attractiveness by 
setting the headlines in pleasing type 
and in a manner that makes them easy 
to read and easy to understand. 

The third requirement of the good 
headline is that it must do something. 
It is not enough that it attract atten- 
tion. It must hold the reader’s atten- 
tion till interest is aroused in the text. 

Among the printer’s many schemes 
for putting “punch” into headlines 
may be mentioned the use of oversize 
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with sturdy, youthful fibres _ 


mw Ann Livre 


Cuoose Wisexx ? 
Like thousands of others she 


can smile her answer 








There Are No Pe tour, in 
Th his s Regd MM 4 of Business 
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a Saver Sees 


Af beauty is a woman’s right, then Foot Saver Shoes are her 
appointed footwear ** * Not merely for their especial beauty 
of it and of materials, but because of the — youthful 


Headlines lifted out of f the inion by witien arrangement 
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type and punctuation marks, unusual 
white space above the headline, mixed 
sizes of display, roman type in com- 
bination with italic, lower-case alone 
or in combination with different sizes 
of capitals, curved and slanting lines, 
plain and fancy dashes, ornamental 
braces and brackets, boxes, reverse 
plates, and many others. 

Rule 3.—Analyze your copy, study- 
ing its possibilities for sound yet 
forceful display before attempting to 
set any ad. heading. 

The typographer who analyzes his 
copy and uses his imagination can do 
much to create result-producing ad- 
vertising and at the same time lift his 
work well beyond the commonplace. 
He should learn that advertisements 
which command a reading start with 
headlines that invite. 

Herewith are offered twenty sugges- 
tions for the setting of more effective 
headlines, as follows: 

1. Use appropriate type. 

2. Set long heads in lower-case. 

3. Break lines according to sense. 

4. Use bold type for bargain sales. 

5. Letter-space the caps. if it ap- 
pears to be necessary. 

6. Give a pleasing contour to type 
groups whenever it can be done. 

7. Combine roman and _ italic to 
break up a complex sentence. 

8. Set heading small if top illustra- 
tion is to predominate. 

9. The most effective place to use 
color is in the headlines. 

10. Box the head only when the ad. 
is one of a connected series. 

11. Use step headings to lead the 
reader right down into the ad. 

12. Select a type that harmonizes 
in shape and tone with the illustration 
chosen for the advertisement. 

13. Set the letters of single words 
in different sizes for added emphasis. 

14, Take advantage of oversize type 
and punctuation marks to secure 
that invaluable “punch.” 

15. Do not be afraid to mix italic, 
roman, and capitals to bring out the 
thought more forcefully. 

16. Remember that particular type 
faces convey certain impressions; use 
them according to their attributes. 

17. Stairstep effects are more un- 
usual and hence more effective than 
are inverted pyramids. 

18. Curved and slanting lines and 
wide spacing between lines are con- 
sidered ultra-modern at present. 

19. It is sometimes better to throw 
extra white space above a head than 
scatter it through the advertisement. 

20. Run the illustration above the 
heading rather than between heading 
and text. Avoid cutoff rules and dashes 
between heading and text. 
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Prime Paper Will Eliminate Many 


Printing Griefs ae 
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RIME paper is an urgent need 
P: every printing and lithograph- 

ing establishment. I refer to the 
paper we print on, not the kind we 
take to the bank for borrowing pur- 
poses. Very few of us appreciate how 
greatly prime paper increases our 
profits. If we did, every plant would 
see that every sheet used was as per- 
fect as modern science could make it. 
As a matter of fact, however, little 
attention is paid to this matter. 

To all of us, in the old days, a sheet 
of paper was something to print on. 
There were plenty of grades, to be 
sure; but it never occurred to us that 
stock of a given grade was changing 
as to quality almost hourly. True, we 
all knew that any sort of paper was 
subject to “variations” in size, and so 
we fed work-and-turn sheets both 
right and left, just as we still do, so 
as always to present the same edges 
to the guides. We expected variations, 
and attributed them to more or less 
carelessness on the part of the paper- 
maker. We blamed him, too, for the 
presence of static electricity in the 
stock; for the distressing cracks or 
breaks that so often occurred when 
we attempted to fold certain jobs; for 
the wrinkling that caused so great a 
loss of time and so much spoilage on 
presses. But he was not to blame. 

When it was a matter of bad regis- 
ter we blamed the press, or the stone- 
man, or the feeder, and sometimes all 
three. When the register was poor we 
often would run a sheet through twice, 
and as in practically all such trials 
the register was shown to be perfect, 
we thought we had proved the feeder 
to be the responsible party, and he 
was “bawled out” accordingly. 

The troubles persisted, however, and 
in 99 per cent of the country’s shops 
they still persist. Such (and numerous 
other) troubles are usually attributed 
to “acts of Providence,” when as a 
matter of fact they are merely “acts 
of omission” on the part of the man- 
agement—though not premeditated. 

The real cause of most of our 
troubles is so simple that we marvel 
at the ease with which it can be cured. 
It is simply and solely the constantly 
changing amount of water vapor in 
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By ALBERT E.DAVIS | 
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Are you handicapped by 
poor register? 

Is the work delayed by 
static trouble? 
Consider this solution. 
Conditioning of 
all of your paper stock 
ends these griefs 
and insures finest work. 
Read this article 
with the greatest care; 
then do something 
to settle this problem 
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the air. It is the percentage of rela- 
tive humidity that does the harm. 

By “relative humidity” is meant the 
amount of water vapor in a cubic foot 
of air in comparison with the amount 
a cubic foot can contain at any given 
degree of temperature. 

Thus, if the temperature is 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, a cubic foot of air 
can contain and hold in suspension, 
in the form of invisible vapor, 9.356 
grains of water. But if, at that tem- 
perature, the cubic foot contains 1.871 
grains (as it does often enough) its 
relative humidity is 20 per cent. 

In the average printing and litho- 
graphing plant the most satisfactory 
percentage of relative humidity is 60 
per cent. At this percentage each 
cubic foot of air will contain 5.614 
grains of water vapor. 

A grain is .007 part of a pound, so 
it is apparent that with a temperature 
of 75 degrees and humidity at 60 per 
cent there is mighty little water in 
the air. But it is enough. 

Paper is a hygroscopic substance; 
that is, it absorbs or throws off mois- 
ture rapidly as the humidity rises or 
falls, which means that it is constantly 
trying to keep its moisture content in 
equilibrium with that of the air. If 
stock reaches the pressroom with a 
moisture content of, say, 3 per cent, 
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and the pressroom air is humidified to 
60 per cent, the paper will immediately 
begin to absorb moisture from the air. 
It will increase in size. 

If the pressroom air is humidified 
to 20 per cent, and paper with a mois- 
ture content of 6 per cent is brought 
into the room, the air will at once 
begin to absorb moisture from the 
stock. It will decrease in size. 

Since the amount of water vapor in 
the air of a-room in which humidity is 
not controlled is constantly changing, 
the dimensions of paper stored in the 
room are constantly changing also. It 
is obvious that if a form is printed 
while humidity is low, there can be 
no register if the next process is at- 
tempted while humidity is high, and 
vice versa. Thus, if a manifold job of 
plain black is being run, it is certain 
that the second and third sheets of a 
set of blanks cannot be made to reg- 
ister with the first sheet—unless, as 
very seldom happens, there has been 
no humidity change during the entire 
run. This is true of all register work. 

As between 20 per cent and 60 per 
cent of relative humidity, a 25 by 38 
sheet with the grain the short way 
will stretch as much as an eighth of 
an inch across the grain in two or 
three hours—or shrink that much, as 
the case may be. That’s about all there 
is to this register question. 

Now, let’s consider static electricity. 
Most users of paper blame electricity 
on the papermaker, or on cold weather. 
Neither one has anything to do with 
it, though we are bothered more by 
static in cold weather than warm. 

Electricity is generated by the op- 
eration of the machines themselves. A 
sheet sliding over another, and over 
the stationary parts of a machine— 
the running of the machine and its 
motors—the slipping of the belts—all 
these are causing friction. The fric- 
tion is generating electricity at all 
times. On some days we see no elec- 
trical manifestations. But it is being 
constantly produced, just the same. 

While electricity moves at a speed 


of roughly 186,000 miles a second, it 


moves freely only when- a conductor 
is available through which it can 
flow back, or return to the earth. 
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When it does not make itself mani- 
fest, natural conditions are such that 
the conductor is provided. 

Humidification entirely eliminates 
static electricity in conditioned paper. 
Water, in its usual form or in the 
form of vapor, is a conductor of elec- 
tricity. Dry air and dry paper are not 
conductors of electricity. 

When paper contains 3% per cent 
of water it is not a conductor. It is, 
however, about at the “static line.” 

Air containing 37 per cent of rela- 
tive humidity is not an electrical con- 
ductor. But this percentage is also 
about at the static line. 

When air and paper are at or below 
the static line, the electricity which 
is being constantly generated, as 
stated above, cannot readily flow 
away, as there is no conductor. Hence 
it must remain in the paper and the 
machine. In short, it is “static,” for 
the word merely means “stationary,” 
or “at rest.” A parked automobile, or 
a train stopped at a station, is “‘static.” 

However, when paper contains 4 
per cent or more of moisture, and the 
air is humidified to 40 per cent or 
more, there is enough water in them 
so that both are electrical conductors. 
In this case the electricity flows off in- 
stantly, and no untoward results at all 
are experienced. The above is all there 
is to the question of static electricity. 

Now as to paper. As stated above, 
the percentage of relative humidity is 
always changing. Therefore, con- 
stantly to maintain paper in prime 
condition it must be put through a 
conditioning machine in a room in 
which humidity is controlled. To con- 
dition it in a room that is not equipped 
with humidity-control apparatus does 
some good, of course, but any change 
in the humidity percentage occurring 
after the conditioning will affect the 
stock as greatly as it would had it not 
been conditioned at all. If under such 
circumstances a color is printed and 
the humidity percentage then changes, 
there is no way in which by recondi- 
tioning or in any other manner the 
paper can be restored to original size. 

Nor will the use of humidifiers bring 
paper to condition. Paper in piles can- 
not be conditioned. 

There is but one way. Humidity- 
control equipment must be in use; and 
paper must be hung in a conditioning 
machine and brought to equilibrium 
with the air of the room, to do which 
requires about one hour. 

If humidifying and _ conditioning 
equipment is used, paper will not 
change in size so long as it remains in 
the humidified room, even if held there 
a year or more. But we must exercise 
intelligence in caring for and using 
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humidifiers. We should not take the 
word of every Tom, Dick, or Harry as 
to the benefits that will follow their 
installation. The results will exceed 
our expectations if we will follow the 
advice of a real expert—one who has 
not only made a scientific study of 
humidity control, but who is also fa- 
miliar with all the problems that con- 
front the lithographer and the printer. 

When correctly installed and prop- 
erly used, a paper conditioner and 
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humidifiers rightly designed will give 
these benefits: 

1. Insure accurate register, 
many colors are being run. 

2. Entirely do away with static electricity. 

3. Stop all breaking or cracking at the folds. 

4. Stop the wrinkling of sheets on presses. 

These are the items of greatest im- 
portance. But there are plenty more. 
If any of our readers would like fur- 
ther information, a line to the author 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER will 


receive prompt attention. 


no matter how 
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The Oldest Editor in America 


By HELENE MANNERS 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—After this material had 
been prepared for publication news arrived of 
the death of George W. Harper on September 3. ] 


HE oldest editor who still dili- 

gently pursues his duties is George 
W. Harper—builder, editor, and pub- 
lisher of the Robinson (Ill.) Argus. 
His record is one of stout courage and 
determination to succeed. 

He was born in Richmond, Indiana, 
on September 17, 1837. He received 
little education, but managed to get in 
two weeks at a time here and there 
until he was fourteen. When at that 
age young Harper started to work on 
his own. After working at the usual 
boy’s jobs for two years he finally de- 
cided that he would become a printer. 

“Leaving Centerville, where I had 
been living,” declared Mr. Harper, “I 
returned to Richmond again to serve 
an apprenticeship in a printing shop. 
My boss promised me, beside my board 
and laundry, twenty-five dollars for 
the first year, thirty dollars for the 
second, and forty dollars for the third, 
which was to supply me with both 
clothes and spending money.” 

Being an ardent admirer of Horace 
Greeley, Mr. Harper planned to “Go 
West and grow up with the country.” 
He started for that section, but got 
only as far west as Palestine, Illinois, 
where he secured his first job as a 
printer, at the age of nineteen, on the 
newspaper of that town. 

When this paper suspended opera- 
tions Mr. Harper moved to Robinson, 
where he issued the Robinson Gazette, 
a Democratic paper which soon met a 
fate similar to that of the paper in 
Palestine. He next bought a small 
Hutsonville paper called the Crawford 
Banner, and moved back again to Pal- 
estine. He finally sold that paper out 
and during a political campaign he 
published a Democratic paper at the 
idle Robinson plant. Toward the last 
of the campaign he went on to another 
paper in Pana, where he intended to 
publish an independent periodical; but 


he no sooner had the first issue out 
than he sold the plant at a profit. 
After having served in the army 
during the Civil War, Mr. Harper 
bought some second-hand printing ma- 
terial and located in Robinson, IIli- 
nois. Helped by friends who pledged 
their aid in making his paper a suc- 
cess, Mr. Harper published the first 
issue of the Robinson Argus on De- 
cember 12, 1863. It was a strong advo- 


GEORGE W. HARPER 


cate of Abraham Lincoln before his 
election in November. 

“T’ve tried my hand at writing for 
one of the papers in the big city up- 
state,” admitted Mr. Harper. “A 
killing happened down here, and I 
wrote it up and sent it to the Chicago 
Tribune. Although the murder was 
three days old they accepted the story, 
and after that, I’m happy to say, I 
made the front page four or five 
times, and also had material in the 
Sunday Tribune. However, as a whole 
I’ve stuck to my country paper, and 
for sixty-four years I’ve been the head 
of the Argus. I’m only a printer, but 
I’m proud of it!” he concluded. 
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HE uselessness of trying to keep 
special processes secret is shown 

| in the case of a new plant that 
has been running in the New York 
district for a year. Let us say that the 
work is offset lithography, which it 
isn’t. There are just five plants in the 
country, located between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, that do the kind 
of work referred to, and among these 
the rivalry is intense. Each plant tries 
to get the edge on the others by chem- 


ical processes, superior mountings, and * 


so forth; these are shop secrets to be 
guarded ever so jealously. 

The fallacy of this effort is shown 
by the fact that the superintendent 
of the new plant has worked in all 
four of the others, in various executive 
capacities right out in the plant. How 
many secrets are there that he doesn’t 
know? Perhaps a few, of features that 
have been instituted since he left the 
other plants, but the substance of them 
has been revealed through the usual 
shop talk in which all men of the trade 
indulge when they meet. 

Trade secrets went out of style with 
the horse and buggy. The efforts that 
are made to maintain these supposed 
secrets would show greater returns if 
directed toward the reduction of over-: 
head expenses, better means of han- 
dling stock, elimination of wasted 
time, and other urgent problems. 


Buying Used Machinery 

A good many printshop owners are 
forced to buy second-hand machinery 
at times, when they would like to buy 
new instead. What, then, are some of 
the indications of quality by which a 
wise selection can be made? 

The original name plate should be 
attached to the equipment—and the 
name should be that of a maker now 
in business. A name assures a supply 
of repair parts and a machine behind 
which a manufacturer stands. Then, 
the buyer should be able to distinguish 
between a coat of new paint and the 
old paint brightened up. It isn’t worth- 
while to pay one cent for paint; it 
adds nothing to running qualities and 
often covers up defects. 

Rebuilding by a reputable firm is 
worth paying for, but only if that re- 
building has put accuracy where it is 
needed. One of the best ways to judge 
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Every printer needs 


practical tips 
on plant operation. 
This discussion 
covers some points 
perhaps vital 
to your operations. 
Mr. Hampson is 
well informed, and 
talks in terms 
of essential facts. 
Do not ignore 
this sound material 
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how much use a machine has had is 
to try the fit of the loose pulley on its 
shaft, for on the machine that is 
bought “as is” a loose pulley that 
showed no wear would indicate that 
the belt had been on the tight pulley 
most of the time and the machine had 
seen a maximum of running. 


Conditioning of Air 
One of the prime factors in bright- 
ening life for those in the printing 
game is the modern science of condi- 





Pittsford typography is 
so important to the large 
advertiser who uses it for 
his expensive space, how 
much more important 
must it be to the smaller 
fellow who must make 
every dollar earn its own 


salt from scratch? 











There’s a strong point in this ad. from the 
house-organ of Ben Pittsford, Chicago 
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Told From the Superintendent’s Desk 


Pi 
tioning air. The essential facts in the 
relation of temperature and humidity 
to the behavior of paper, rollers, and 
wood are definitely established. Every 
printer has fought these things for a 
lifetime, and most of the men have 
concluded that we must always have 
summer rollers and winter rollers, and 
that we must expect to lock our forms 
all over again if it gets cool and dry 
after a thunder shower. 

But weather is being controlled more 
closely than a janitor controls his 
steam pressure. Many big plants have 
installed these air-conditioning sys- 
tems and have found entire relief from 
roller changes, loss of register over 
night, and the swelling of furniture. 
Every day is a good day with them; 
men do better work with their bettered 
materials because they work in an 
atmosphere that is healthful. 

A recent development of this air- 
conditioning art is of importance to 
the small plant which heretofore 
could not afford the luxury. Instead of 
a complete air-conditioning system for 
the building, unit conditioners are now 
available for the same purpose. These 
units are portable and may occupy a 
handy place in composing room, press- 
room, or stockroom. They heat or cool 
the air, according to the calendar 
month, and always supply it with the 
correct proportion of humidity, which 
is the essential element. 


Cleaning Forms 

An up-state firm of lithographers is 
using a well-known brand of painter’s 
lacquer remover to clean forms and 
beds. It happened that they ran out 
of the usual washing materials and 
chanced on the lacquer remover to tide 
over the emergency. They were so well 
satisfied that they have stuck to lac- 
quer remover for the work ever since. 


Watching the Details 
In a foundry that supplies plates 
to some of the country’s foremost 
plants the head of the firm spends his 
days (yes, and nights) right out in the 
shop. There is no doubt that much of 
that foundry’s success comes from this 


practice of having an interested man 


overseeing all the details of an exact- 
ing business. “I can get plenty of girls 
to run my office,” said he, “but tell me 
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where I can find anyone to follow up 
the work as I do—and I have good 
foremen, too.” 

One of this man’s hobbies is the 
lightening of machine parts that move. 
To that end, he has substituted alumi- 
num for slides, gages, and tables on 
a number of plate-working machines. 
He has secured, in that way, less wear 
on bearing surfaces and greater sensi- 
tiveness in such parts. 

The most significant example of 
changed conditions is found on some 
beveling machines for curved plates. 
These have a pivoted arm that ends in 
a segmental table corresponding to 
the press cylinder’s diameter. It is 
necessary to change these arms from 
time to time, the process requiring two 
men to lift the arms on and off. By 
making them of aluminum, one man 
can do this alone, thus saving ten to 
fifteen minutes of high-priced time. 
Commercial aluminum weighs less 
than half what cast iron does, and at 
that weight its higher cost is soon 
absorbed by the savings effected. 


Trouble With Chases 


Among the oddities encountered in 
the field the plight of a Michigan semi- 
weekly may be mentioned. The pres- 
ent owner, though with front-office 
experience, was not quick enough to 
catch this point when he bought, and 
so he has been in hot water ever since. 

The column width of his pages is 
eleven and a half ems. Thus he can- 
not use the plate matter sent him, and 
has to reject all mats. of twelve and a 
half ems and some of the twelve-em 
mats. that come in. His income from 
foreign advertising is pruned to the 
heart in consequence. 

The cause for this confusion may 
be traced back through the ownership 
of the chases in use. Originally in- 
tended for a seven-column paper, they 
had been widened out as much as they 
would stand to accommodate eight col- 
umns. But even with screws in the 
side bars they could not get room 
enough for the full-column width, and 
had to adopt the above-given width. 
The remedy prescribed was eight new 
chases. There was plenty of room for 
them on the decks of the Goss press 
and space for the wider web needed. 


Wood for Absorbing Vibration 

In the pressroom of a fast-growing 
book plant they have a row of 5-0 
Miehles that have two-inch maple 
planks set between the concrete floor 
and the press frames. In the foreman’s 
words, the wood “takes away the hard- 
ness of the concrete.” This is a prac- 
tice that is growing in popularity, but 
one not to be carried on blindly. 
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A machine frame is intended to ab- 
sorb the vibrations set up by running 
conditions. The shock of reversal, 
however, cannot be absorbed entirely, 
and machines are fastened to floors as 
a means of controlling this extra 
stress. In fastening to floors as rigid 
as those of steel and concrete there is 
danger of drawing the press frame 
out of shape. For that reason care- 
ful filling of spaces between floor and 
frame is imperative; this is done with 
cement grouting, sulphur, metal shims, 
or wood. The use of wood planks fol- 
lows along that train of thought and 
seeks to attain that objective. 

Wood is elastic to a considerable 
extent, and thus it fills inequalities 
of a minor degree. But no hardwood 
should be expected to support a ma- 
chine in its natural, true position un- 
less its thickness has been checked 
against the variations bound to exist 
between frames and floors. 
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The most elastic wood now in use 
is balsa. Balsa is the lightest wood 
known, and has a cell structure that 
makes the dried wood about 90 per 
cent air. It is remarkably strong for 
its weight, is manufactured in stand- 
ard thicknesses, and is an excellent 
filling material for the uneven spaces 
where the load does not have too nar- 
row a bearing surface. Such material 
should always be used in preference 
to ill-qualified species of wood. 

There is another side to this inter- 
posing of softer materials and that is 
the absorbing of sounds. To that end, 
sheets of cork or balsa or prepared 
materials are being used to underlay 
high-speed machines. This practice 
bids fair to spread through the better 
installations in many lines. The soft 
materials absorb a good percentage of 
distracting noises and help to break 
up the mounting of cold metal on hard, 
unyielding concrete floors. 
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What are you 
Sweating about ? 
is that little job 
worrying you? 

















John T, NohF 





“In the Days That Wuz’”—So He Put on a Sub 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Do Display Windows Pay Your Rent? 


——__— 


ing concern one morning, and after 

talking about various things of in- 
terest to the printing trade I ventured, 
“And do your display windows pay 
your rent?” The answer was prompt: 
“T’m not running a millinery shop!” 

One year passed, two years passed, 
and again I had occasion to be in this 
city. I had forgotten my visit with the 
printer mentioned. Drifting about the 
city with no particular thing in mind, 
I found myself suddenly very much 
interested in one of the most unique 
and suggestive displays that I had 
seen. The name on the window was 
familiar. It belonged to this printer. 

Entering, I was surprised to find 
the same man as manager of this 
printery, for from the change that 
had taken place I supposed that it 
was under new management. It was 
not a short story, nor one lacking in- 
terest, that this printer told me dur- 
ing our conversation. 

Competition was now much sharper. 
Slashed prices had beeome a factor, 
as in so many other fields. This printer 
found his volume of business at a 
standstill while his overhead expenses 
were climbing. At last it was actually 
a problem of how he was going to 
continue paying high rents, as he was 
in a good business district. Observa- 
tion of firms in many other fields soon 
convinced this business man that the 
concerns which were showing prog- 
ress were those which gave the most 
thought to their display windows. He 
determined to adopt this policy. 

At first there seemed little oppor- 
tunity for an attractive display, as 
the printer could show no seasonable 
fashion trends, nor make announce- 
ments of style changes from Paris. 
But a bit of thought on the matter 
soon convinced him that he had un- 
limited display material which would 
help to bring in new orders. 

The windows of this firm were soon 
the cause of many comments and com- 
pliments. Although all effort was 
made to have the windows pull busi- 
ness from every source, particular 
effort was made to have these dis- 
plays suggest new uses of printing for 
the company seeking more business. 

One display was made from build- 
ing-board tinted in colors. At one end 
of the background was a large painted 


| eee into an average print- 
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Are your windows salesmen or 
dirt-catchers? These practical 
displays will sell good printing 





picture of a globe, representing the 
world. A long, slim arm with an open 
hand was stretched across the entire 
background and to the opposite side 
of the world. Letters above this scene 
suggested, “Good printing helps you 
reach across the world for business.” 
The floor layout of this display 
caught instant attention from all who 
passed. In one corner of the floor 
space was a small model of a build- 
ing suggesting the average commer- 
cial plant or factory. A short distance 
from this building, which was con- 
structed of cardboard, was a minia- 
ture of the building occupied by this 
printing firm, and bearing its name. 
Directly between these two build- 
ings was a small automobile with a 
man seated in it and driving toward 
the factory. A tiny card near the min- 
iature automobile announced, “This 
business man is rushing back to take 
care of his increased orders. He has 
just given us another order for de- 
scriptive circulars of his merchandise.” 
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can reach out and grasp 

O-* the hands of senna 

»\ymect-Mar. Advertising makes sales by 
Of) mail—paves the way for salesmen’s calls 
keeps in touch with your customers between 
your salesmen’s visits—broadcasts new ideas, 
It will do this for you. Your business is not dif- 
ferent. We know from experience that Direct- 
must be well presented, 
There is no obligation in calling on us for sug- 
today. 
The Hugh Stephens Press 


sy isyourbi ee | .. ) 
“\ buyers—friendly-like 
—pulls inquiries from interested prospects— 
new prices, new models and new products. 
Mail Advertising works for any business. But it 
gestions and estimates. Start a good new habit 
Jerrerson City, Mo. 











This summary of direct mail’s power is 
good, and should generate sales 


Stationed a short distance from the 
printing building and in the path of 
a semicircle was a third building, with 
the appearance of an office building. 
A tiny train was on a miniature track 
and apparently traveling from the 
printery to this building, while a card 
informed, “Printed literature is now 
speeding to the offices of purchasing 
agents for foreign concerns.” Farther 
on in the path of the semicircle was 
a different scene of this continuous 
display. A small ship had been placed 
on a floor space that resembled water. 
A card at this scene read, “Within a 
few weeks cargoes of merchandise are 
being shipped to new markets.” 

The final scene of this display 
showed a foreign setting, with natives 
unloading a ship in the foreign port. 
A card stated, “Our quality printing 
has opened a new market for this 
business man. It will help you, too, to 
open a foreign market.” 

A second display arranged with 
little trouble and expense was also 
made with cardboard. This time two 
cutouts of men were used. One showed 
the young man dressed for a social 
affair; the other was a business man. 

At one end of the window was the 
young social lion. In his outstretched 
hands were a bouquet of flowers, a box 
of candy, and a stamped envelope 
bearing a girl’s name and address. At 
the opposite end of the display was 
the business man, holding in his out- 
stretched hands a catalog, descriptive 
folders, and a business letter. 

A card at the center of this display 
explained: “The way to win a girl is 
with flowers, candy, and love letters. 
The way to win more business is with 
catalogs, folders, and business letters. 
We can only hope for your success in 
the former. We can help you to suc- 
cess in the latter.” 

By getting the codperation of a 
local sporting-goods dealer this printer 
built a simple display that got atten- 
tion from every sportsman and the 
orders of many business men. At the 
center of the floor space was placed a 
cardboard cutout of a hunter with a 
game bag strapped across his back. 
He was holding in one hand a shotgun, 


which was pointed toward the back- 


ground of the window. This back- 
ground was a painted scene of brush 
and grass with several birds flying 
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from the hunter, who was in the act 
of taking a shot at them. 

In this display was a quantity of 
printed forms for every business and 
legal purpose. Letters, booklets, cata- 
logs, legal forms, scenic cards, order 
blanks, claim sheets, invoices, and 
numerous other printed specimens 
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Again using cardboard and miniature 
figures, he built the front of a modern 
bungalow for the background of the 
window. A large doll dressed as a 
woman and several smaller ones for 
kiddies were placed upon the porch, 
while a second large doll, attired as a 
man, was standing at the steps with 
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METHODS AND MACHINES ... . that 
belonged to grandfather’s day still belong 
there. Yesterday’s standards are forgotten 
in the light of today’s discoveries . . . . Yes- 
terday’s machines have no place in today’s 
. . They belong in the 


museums or on the scrap heap. 


Modern Automatic Machinery in Our Plant Assures “Quality” 








There is a sound selling thought in this picturization. It stirs the printing buyer to 
consider the importance to him of a plant’s equipment, and the Kohler 
Company, a St. Louis printing firm, profits thereby 


were in this display, while an an- 
nouncement read, ‘““We can supply you 
with the right ammunition to fill your 
game bag with new business.” 

Still working on the idea to encour- 
age every business man to reach his 
prospects through quality printed 
matter of various forms, this printer 
carried his original display plans out 
in another display that brought in a 
surprising amount of new business. 


outstretched hands. Coming up the 
walk was another doll, dressed in a 
postman’s uniform and stooped with 
the weight of a large miniature build- 
ing balanced on its back. 

Cards placed at different points in 
the floor space suggested: “You can’t 
carry your store or your factory to 
your buyer; but you can carry a de- 
scription of your firm and your mer- 
chandise to many thousands of buyers 
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through the printed word.” “Quality 
merchandise deserves quality print- 
ing. Your stock and our printing 
should make an impressive salesman.” 
Believing that there were yet other 
opportunities for more printing busi- 
ness that were not being thoroughly 
cultivated, this printer went outside 
of the commercial field with one of his 
displays to pull in business that had 
not been previously solicited. Over this 
display floor space was a layout of 
printed ferms for clubs of social and 
business nature commonly attended 
by women. Form letters, yearbooks, 
pamphlets, and other items were in 
this display. Neatly lettered cards car- 
ried such suggestions as: “Let us help 
you plan a direct-by-mail campaign 
to put over that membership drive.” 
“Don’t forget that the yearbook is the 
most important thing of the year’s 
club work.” “No job is too small to 
receive our personal attention. You 
will be delighted with the club pro- 
grams or announcements if they bear 
our label.” This and similar displays 
developed much interest in this field. 
“Do my windows pay the rent? I’ll 
say they do, and go a long ways 
towards paying other overhead be- 
sides,” continued my friend the print- 
er. As a matter of fact, it cost this 
printer very little besides some time 
to keep his windows constantly talk- 
ing in terms of better printing for the 
business man. These displays were 
the direct cause of many men respond- 
ing to the suggestion to give direct- 
mail advertising a thorough test for 
getting new business, a test which 
brought the customers good results 
and this printer profitable orders. To- 
day he is not worried over his rent, 
as his entire plant shows new activity 
and expansion that has been partially 
made possible through window dis- 
plays that could sell good printing. 
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A New Way to Check 
Mailing Lists 

By a recent order of the postmaster 
general it is now possible to correct 
your mailing list when a piece of 
third-class mail matter is forwarded 
to a new address. The following notice 
must appear prominently on the ad- 
dress side of the envelope or folder: 


POSTMASTER—If forwarded to a new ad- 
dress, notify sender on Form 3547. Postage for 
notice guaranteed. 


A postage charge of two cents will 
be made for each notice of change 
furnished the sender. This gives you 
an opportunity to keep your list up 
to date as to addresses, when mailings 
are made third class. Try it. 
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What Worth Newspaper Advertising? 


ae 
E STOP in Evansville, Indi- 
ana, a city of a hundred thou- 
sand population. “Who are 
some of your more progressive print- 
ers?” we ask of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kleitz, the florist; the Auto 
Brake Service, Incorporated, and sev- 
eral others. “Well,” say most of them, 
“there is Keller-Crescent. They adver- 
tise regularly in the newspapers.” 
We next call on the Keller-Crescent 
Company. “Hear that you folks adver- 
tise in the newspapers,” we tell them. 
“Tsn’t that unusual for a printer?” 
“Well, perhaps it is,” replies A. A. 
Brentano, general manager. “But we 
have found that it pays!” 
With that he produces an advertis- 
ing scrapbook which contains some of 
the newspaper ads. the company has 














run this year. And they are not stingy 
ads. either; they range from three col- 
umns to full pages. 

They are well worded. Perhaps, if 
anything, they aim a trifle over the 
heads of the newspaper readers. There 
is a certain psychology to that. Pro- 
spective clients seek them out as “cul- 
tured” printers, if we are allowed 
to quote a retailer who referred to 
them as being one of the leading print- 
ers in town. Most of the ads. are pre- 
pared from an editorial angle. 

‘“‘What has been the reaction to our 
newspaper advertisements?” Mr. Bren- 
tano repeats after us. “In less than 
nine years we have doubled our busi- 
ness, and we attribute much of our 
success to our newspape” ads. We have 
known of many cases where both mer- 
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chants and manufacturers have called 
either on the phone or in person im- 
mediately following the insertion of 
one of our ads., and have asked us to 
figure on their printing or have in- 
quired about the merchandising ser- 
vice which we have developed.” 
Another psychological feature of the 
ads. is that it convinces customers and 
prospects that Keller-Crescent believes 
in taking the same medicine it pre- 
scribes for others, says Mr. Brentano. 
A prospect may be of the opinion that 
direct-mail work does not cost Keller- 
Crescent very much, but he knows that 
newspaper advertising must be paid 
for at a certain rate that applies to 
every business. This has a very desir- 
able effect, and Keller-Crescent sales- 
men frequently utilize this advantage. 
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but Not Goodwill 


What is the thing that brings customers to a store 
in such numbers that their feet wear away the door- 
steps and the floor? Goods, prices, and policies are 
sooner or later duplicated across the street or around 
the corner. 

Stores become great because the personality of 
the store impresses itself upon the public. 

It is this feeling of a personality, that intangible 
thing called “good will,” which cannot be duplicated, 
and which gets a store’s advertising read and believed. 

The announcements of such a store, its folders 
and booklets, carry authority and impart confidence. 

When this begins to happen, no amount of print- 
ing is too much. More printing simply means more 
business-more customers coming to buy. This is 
part of “goodwill.” It is built :n many ways, but it is 
kept alive and growing by GOOD printing. There 
are stores today that literally publish magazines which 
they mail regularly to their customers. There are 
manufacturers who do the same. 

The power of printing-of words and pictures on 
paper-to draw customers through a doorway is so 
great that no man can say what business structure it 
may yet rear, or what economic miracles it may yet 
accomplish. 

Printing itself is getting better. The things that 
printing says are becoming more and more believable, 
and the art of making printing stamp and impress the 
personalty of a business on the public is becoming 
better understood. 

"Weare glad to think we have contributed in some 
measure to this better understanding. We hope that 
soon we will have the opportunity of proving our 
ability to you. 


Goods, Prices, Policies can be Duplicated, 
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Good Salesmanship 
Is Glorified Service 








OOD salesmanship is just another name for service. The man 
who can give the most service is the greatest salesman. These 
Statements may sound somewhat didactic, but you need only 

to study the pages of selling history to prove their truth. 

Everyone wants an automobile! Everyone wants electric refrigera- 
tion!. Everyone wants a home! Everyone wants fine clothes! Every- 
one wants delectable foods! Everyone wants to travel!--and so on 
indefinitely! 

It is not necessary to sell these things. Some of these products 
might be classed as luxuries, but most of them are rapidly becom- 
ing necessary in our daily lives.Advertising has largely ‘done this 
job of selling--of creating a desire for products which modern in- 
genuity has produced. 

But one thing advertising has notdone and cannot do. It cannot 
remove the objects, or the obstacles, which stand in the way of the 
individual’s making a purchase That is where the salesman enters. 
The salesman studies the prospect's situation, before or after he 
makes the contact, and if he is resourceful, he will find a way for the 
prospect to buy his merchandise. 

Good salesmanship comprises much more than merely selling the 
merits of your merchandise. Good salesmanship is showihg your 
Prospects how they can possess your merchandise—how easy it is to 
own it-and how much enjoyment, comfort, or profit they cdn realize 
through its ownership. Modern selling involves a definite service— 
a service that is ever after remembered, making thé customer a 
friend for life. 

The highest form of modern sales ip is service-helping people 
to solve their buying problems. Three-fourths of a salesman’s time 
should be spent in this kind of selling. Advertising should be used 
to help him make the remaining one-fourth adequate to present his 
product. 

. 
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Most of the members of the Keller-Crescent creative staff have 
had actual experience in selling; experiences which range from 
“pulling door knobs” to selling large financial contracts. This 
background—coupled with a seasoned experience in formu- 
lating selling plans and writing advertising copy—pro- 
vides a service which you should use consistently in 
your program for building bigger sales, May 
we discuss your advertising problems with 


you? Please telephone “Lincoln 505.” 











212-220 Locust Stre 
Evansville, acco 
Tmmooum rt 
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The Keller-Crescent Company, Evansville (Ind.) printer, is a consistent newspaper advertiser and often uses big space. 
The advertisement at the left occupied more than half the page and dominated it 
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Then, again, there is the very desir- 
able prestige which newspaper space 
develops for those who use it regu- 
larly. In the case of Keller-Crescent 
it has helped to brand the company as 
being stable and also reliable—a good 
place to buy printing or obtain worth- 
while merchandising counsel. It has 
had an equally strong tendency to help 
Keller-Crescent maintain fair prices 
and realize a fair profit on its jobs. 

From further talk with Mr. Bren- 
tano one becomes convinced that it is 
only profitable business for a printer 
to advertise in the newspapers. One of 
the great troubles with the industry 
today is that a great many printers 
have forgotten the fact that they are 
in business the same as anybody else. 








- Business | 
Is Movement— | 


USINESS is movement of money, 
of men, of material. 


Printed forms start these movements, 
| follow them, direct them, and record 
them. For every messenger on the pave- 
ment, for every truck on the highway, 
for every workman on a machine, for 
every movement of business. it is essen- 
tial to have a proper record made on a 
printed form. 


The increased use of printed forms 
means more efficiency, more business 
done in a more orderly, quicker, surer 
way. The devising and ordering of 
printed forms is an important function 
in every business. The printing of forms 
is an important business. 





| Out of the store-house of our experi- 
| ence, and from our complete sample files, 
| the Keller-Crescent Company can help 
H you to conceive printed forms which will 
| speed and control the operations of your 
business. Why not call one of our men 
into conference to go into the details of 
your business printing? We shall be glad 
to serve H 
| “Lincoln 505” 

| KELLER-CRESCENT COMPANY 
MERCHANDISING — ADVERTISING — ENGRAVING —PRINTING 


212-220 Locust Street 
Evansville, Indiana 




















In this advertisement Keller-Crescent ad- 
vertises special service in the prep- 
aration of office forms 


They will recommend consistent adver- 
tising as a support to sales, to their 
customers, but will fail to apply their 
recommendations to themselves—for 
their own prosperity! 

Keller-Crescent has been consistent 
in its own advertising efforts, for it 
has found from long experience that 
consistent advertising pays. It sets 
aside an ample advertising appropria- 
tion, and then just as carefully lays 
out its own campaigns as it does those 
that it prepares for its customers. 

What are the results? They have 
been mentioned. The writer found, as 
related before, the name of Keller- 
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Crescent linked with a printing and 
merchandising service, recognized by 
a number of people whom he ap- 
proached upon his arrival and asked, 
“Who are the more progressive print- 
ers in Evansville?” That alone is good 
proof. Another proof is the fact that 
Keller-Crescent has doubled its vol- 
ume of work in less than nine years. 
Keller-Crescent couples its newspa- 
per publicity work with a consistent 
schedule of direct mail. Its newspaper 
advertising schedule calls for sixty 
inches a week, while it sends out at 
least one regular direct-mail piece a 
month—and more mailings, if it feels 
it has a message of especial interest. 
The company’s appeals vary. They 
are prepared from many different 
angles. One effective newspaper adver- 
tisement which catches the eye has a 
pertinent line at the top reading: 


Sad, isn’t it—the story about the merchant 
who didn’t believe in advertising, and later was 
forced into advertising a bankruptcy sale! 


The ad., written in editorial style, 
acquaints the reader with the fact that 
we live in an advertising age— 


An age of keen competition, where millions 
of voices are raised in eager supplication for 
exchange. Sellers raise the cry of “Buy, buy, 
buy !’’ and buyers elevate their chins and ques- 
tion, “What have you there that I should buy?” 
New ideas are created, unusual inducements 
offered—buyers are educated to new demands 
and sellers are forced to the limit of their crea- 
tive capacities. Under this chaotic struggle be- 
tween supply and demand the world moves on. 


The company has its say about its 
service in a few lines at the bottom 
of the ad., thus: 


Keller-Crescent advertising men know when, 
where, and how to apply advertising to its best 
advantage. They are staunch advocates of per- 
sistence in every advertising effort. They work 
with their clients as if each task were a pleas- 
ure, no matter how large, how small, how sim- 
ple, or how difficult. They enjoy their work, and 
they know what to expect from advertising. 
. .. We shall appreciate an opportunity to 
work with you on your advertising problems. 


A strong testimonial letter from a 
satisfied customer forms the basis of 
another ad. And so it goes. 

Blotters are very effectively used by 
Keller-Crescent as one form of its di- 
rect mail; letters, too. Similarly are 
used the samples of good printing, 
merchandising campaigns, and adver- 
tising which the company has turned 
out for its customers. 

And now we shall again speak of re- 
sults. The company has built a com- 
plete merchandising service for the 
benefit of its customers. This service 
not only includes advertising—direct- 
mail, newspaper, and trade-journal— 
but it also offers sales and research 
counsel. The service is widely in use 
and is strongly relied on by a large 
number of representative customers to 
achieve their sales goals. 

Keller-Crescent merchandising and 
advertising men work with many con- 
cerns. The company has found it to 
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its distinct advantage to sell ideas, 
with the long and proven experience 
that printing naturally follows in the 
course of each accepted idea. 
According to Mr. Brentano, his com- 
pany’s peaks and valleys are straighter 








Keep Your Eye 
On the Ball! 


‘OU know thecommand! Asa “'reg- 
} ular fellow,” in the grades, in high 

school, in college, you had it ground 
into you with all the fervor of an impatient 
athletic coach. You learned by force and 
by example. “Keep your eye on the ball” 
was held before you as a yardstick of suc- 
cess, And it worked! 
It continues to work--- 
On the golf course, it’s “keep your eye on 
the ball.” At the wheel of your car it's 
“keep your eye on the road.” It’s keep 
your eye here and keep your eye there--- 
and it means always to keep yout eye cen- 
tered on the important job of the moment. 
To keep the ball of business rolling, it is 
necessary to center your attention on the 
moving parts of your business machinery 
---your sales and your advertising. This 
we all know to be true. But---in the pres- 
sure of infinite business detail---it is not 
always possible for you to give the atten- 
tion requisite to bring best results. That's 
where Keller-Crescent service steps in! To 
plan your special sales letters or folders, to 
prepare catalogs, to write any and all of 
your advertising copy, and to take care of 
the many details of art, printing, and en- 
graving. 
We would like to help you. We know 
that we can be of unusual service in the 
planning and production of your adver- 
tising and printing. Let us work with you 
to place your “business ball” well within 
the goal of profit. 


KELLER-CRESCENT COMPANY 





























None will misunderstand the warning this 
headline sounds. Best of all, though, is 
the impressive way the text ties in. 

It ought to bring orders 


now than they were about eight years 
ago. Additional business and revenue 
in what would ordinarily be a slump 
season comes from work created by 
the staff of this progressive company 
through its merchandising service. 
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Suggestion for Advertisers 


An idea which may stimulate an 
advertiser to use space does not need 
to be a big, world-shaking idea. Here 
is a very simple idea which appealed 
to three different advertisers and got 
them started on weekly schedules with 
their local newspapers: 

A dealer in furs advertised every 
Thursday and in all of his advertising 
he referred to the day as “Fursday.” 
A shoe shop advertised every Tuesday 
and referred to the day as “Shoesday.” 
An optician chose Wednesday for his 
insertions and referred to it as ‘“Lens- 
day.”—From the bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Publishers’ Association. 
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Timekeeping 1 ina Profitable Plant 
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Yh By JOHN H. CHAMBERS / ) 
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| YEW printing plants in this coun- its careful study by any employing umns provide space for recording the 












try enjoy a more enviable repu-_ printer who is confronted by a sim- name or nature of the job, quantity, 

tation for high-class work and ilar problem as to proper records. size, and date. Each entry occupies a 
sound business methods than the Hol- Mr. Darnaby was kind enough to single line previously numbered by 
lenbeck Press of Indianapolis. It was turn over to me all forms used in con- machine, and this number is used on 
only fitting, therefore, that when I nection with a job which had just all forms thereafter to designate this 
called upon this concern to learn the come to his desk for an okay before particular job of printing. 
secret of its progress its president, billing, and these forms are used to The next vacant line in the job- 
Robert Darnaby, Senior, modestly at- illustrate this article. The only change record book happens to be numbered 
tributed much of the growth of his has been to substitute the name of a 3708, and so on this line the clerk 
concern to the efficient timekeeping fictitious customer for that of the ac- notes an order for “Information Book 
and cost-finding system which he had tual one. In order to understand the for Salesmen,” to the number of 35,500 













devised some years ago. method of entry and checking let us _ copies, each consisting of sixteen pages 
The Hollenbeck Press is a large follow this particular job through the and cover. The date line is left vacant 

plant, handling long runs of fine color- plant and see what happens. until the job is billed, when the date 

work, and must of necessity have a John Doe comes into the office and _ is stamped in on this line. 

more complete checking system on places an order for a quantity of This job-record book not only pro- 





costs and production than is necessary pocket-size information booklets. He vides a simple chronological entry of 
or even advisable in a small plant. spreads out his copy and cuts on the all jobs coming into the shop, but in- 
Even so the extreme accuracy of the counter, and the office clerk reaches sures that no jobs will be overlooked, 
system, the ease with which it works, for a cloth-covered book bearing the either in the plant or when billing, 
and the apparent enthusiasm with label “Job-Record Book.” This is an without the fact being readily noted. 
which it is acclaimed by employes of ordinary ledger, each page of which is The clerk next reaches for a job en- 
the company, are sufficient to warrant divided into five columns. These col- velope, upon which the job number 


JOB TICKET NO_3705 vote_Liag 6 s92 ee aoe a Raa 33 
O Preet__ 12 Mae Dee ! . Jeb No.210$.- wi = 
TIME RECORD ah 
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| | | | | Fig. 2—An orange- saleasal bond mndions of the standard No. 6 


size is retained in the front office to receive the daily depart- 
mental time slips as they are turned in from the shop 
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Fig. 1—This job envelope differs from ordinary job jackets in Fig. 3—To save time a copy of the instructions on the red job 
that it is printed on a bright-red stock, and stands out among envelope is sent ahead to the stockroom, and the paper stock is 
other papers like a lighthouse on a dark night in the pressroom and ready for the job when it is needed 
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COMPOSING ROOM—MACHINE | 





' COMPOSING ROOM—HAND 


| This time slip must be flied out CORRECTLY and should show 
| giassification of time consumed on the different kinds of work ‘entering into 
this job, by number, as shown on opposite 


| Job No. 37] Date yh 


COMPOSING ROOM—HAND 
Indicate Kind of Work by Number 
CHARGEABLE TIME 


1—Hand composition. 
3—Customer’s alterations, 





This time slip must be filled out CORRECTLY and should show a proper 
Guree toe of time consumed on the mer oa kinds of work entering into 
. by number, as shown on opposite si 






























































For 5—Make-up. 
' 3 = 7—Press lock-up. 
| "Title Bee ne od lock-up. ' 
or] 7 =] 11—Registering forms. ' ind 
Time | Work | Used |] Time | Work | Used | Time |Work| Used oa ing eeages or corrections on press. . nf | Work _ | Wor 
| | jpecial proofs for customer. ' 0 Hl | 
8.00) | 11.00-— 2.097—T ' 17—Dividing 3 colors. . 8.00 | ae | 2.09) | 
06) 06) ¥ 06 1 ing o linotype matter. ' 06 12) | 12| 
12) 12 12 1 21—Collating or prior monotype matter. 7 isl | is 
18} 18 18 23—Cutting special material for specific job. ' 24) 24 | 24 
24 24 | ' 25—Arranging in alphabetical r~der. ' 30. 30 | 30| 
30 | 30) 30 | 4 27—Arranging copy and cuts. ' 36! | 36) L3 | 36! 
36 | 86) yg | 36 29—Caring for live matter. 3 22 : 42 
42 | 42) \ 3 42 | 31—Getting ont cuts. 48 48| " 48 
48 48 ; 48) | 33—Saw Trim na | 54! 


35—Unéerlaying vente: 



















“ ‘06| 06 NON-CHARGEABLE TIME 06 06) | 
12 12 12 fice cor 12/| 12) 3 | 12) 
1s—— 18) 18! 4 etempetien. 8) | b | Hy 
30, 30| 30, folding copy. 30) 30, 30, 
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42|F| A 42 | 42] 12—Relocking form re rH 

























































































48 48 48 bad letters, 48 
54 54 | 54 6 Proving galleys. 54 54 
1.0 FB 5.0| $e panting eet ut 7.90. 500 — 
Bia hile RT) si mata mies ee 0 ting Pimateral for general equipment. "9 . les 
s Fl 2—Laying . F Pr 
SrameerneS ppamene ened [Ef 1 SERBEBEESS rRREENNSS BARES. F : 
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ij | z 
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Fig. 4—-Composing-room time slips for each sel mn the nature “al the work and the time consumed on each operation 








and complete specifications for the or- ticular color was chosen so that the he will be safeguarded against unrea- 
der are entered in detail. This form jacket would not easily become lost or sonable charges through an accurate 
is shown in Fig. 1. It does not differ misplaced among other copy or pa- system of keeping all time spent on 
greatly from job envelopes used for pers passing through the plant. the job. Let’s see how this is done. 

similar purposes by numerous other Mr. Doe can now return to his busi- First an orange-colored, No. 6% en- 
progressive printers except that it is ness safe in the assurance that he will velope bearing the words “Time Rec- 
printed on bright-red stock. This par- not only receive a good job but that ord” is made out. While the large red 
























CUTTING MACHINE PRESS ROOM 


Thie time slip must be filled out CORRECTLY and should show a prope: ad should 
Jassification of time consumed on the weer kinds of work outertar into ' loositession plane coavemonea tala aitterent kinds iment ean ‘entering into into 
thi is job, by auaiber, as chowa on oppoeit ite 0 - PRESS ROOM | this job, by number, as shown on opposite 


Job No. Date -1% . sane Job No. Date _. )3-2-% 
CHARGEABLE TIME 







































145—Wash-up account customer. 















































































































































Title AAA 
= 5 147—Registering. : j i 
Time | Work | Used Fime [Work | Used | Time Work Good 149—Make-ready. Time | work | Ueg | Time [Work| Used | Tame [Work Used 
‘er 11.00 2.0 151—Bunning. 8.00-—— | * | 11.00 2.00,— 
06! 08 06 153—Press changes. 06|}'-l> 06 | 
18 q | + 155—Pulling press proofs. 4 . \ : 
+4 4 | 24 | 157—Changes and corrections in forms. 24 Ww \ 4 Wi 
30 ) \ | $4 30 3 159—Waiting for ink to dry on short runs, 30 
36 + 36 3 | 161—Bronzing. b Ww ’ 
= a | 4 163—Holding press—account customer's proof. 48 ay + is i 
sarSC«d 54, | 5 | 165—Mixing ink for special job. 54 : 
9.00 12.00 | 3.0 167—Changing rollers, ose 12. + 3: : 
06 0s | o | 1€9—Slipsheeting. w— 
18 1s) | 1s) | Niiets ceilanicsece waainslinie iia hacia uca BA) y 
30 | 30 3 | 173—.. sesawcedeseinncnciueess 3e ‘> 
oe ee: hau « 1 
| | 
48 | 48 48 RVers. sccectensenpescccccsnecevceueeeceses 48 3: 
54 | 54) | 5 - bale | it 
1m . | oo NON-CHARGEABLE TIME ry x 4 
| 
+4 | “4 | a 146—General wash-up. ig - a) \3 
24 24 2 148—Waiting for 0. K. = : ; it i 
30 | | | 150—Waiting for form. ¥ ] 
a | | ~ | 152—Waiting for stock. 3 Ww 4 4 
rc | 8 | 4 154—Changing bad letters, “8 “ a 
54 54 54 156—Repairs—Gene 
11.00! __ | 2.00 30|__| 158—Oiling. - 11.00 2.00) 5.005 
me A ¢ 180—Press idle. @ x a o fF j 
Sconsevsuss ceauerones ceoeeeses [4 169—Press standing. StaswsLssss seseeteces sesueseses ff 
=z s4—, AY 
ge 1 SOOO EEHESSOSESESEESEESESOSE SEE EESD gz 
=a Se a =" Use blank lines for recording work not y 
& indicated above i 











Every department uses a different-colored time slip. Note grouping of chargeable and non-chargeable items 
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job envelope is passing through the 
plant with its burden of copy this lit- 
tle orange-colored partner remains in 
the office to receive reports of progress 
in the form of daily time slips. This 
envelope form is shown in Fig. 2. 

The red job envelope is then sent to 
the composing room. According to the 
records it is turned over to a Mr. Mar- 
tin, who marks up the copy. At the 
same time a green stock ticket, like 
that shown in Fig. 8, is there dis- 
patched to the stockroom foreman so 
that he can order, cut, and otherwise 
have the necessary stock in readiness 
when the forms reach the pressroom. 
As soon as the cost of the inside stock 
and the cover is ascertained from the 
paper-house bills this information is 
noted on the stock ticket by the time 
clerk. This ticket is then filed in the 
orange-colored time-record envelope. 

In the meantime Compositor Mar- 
tin has devoted .7 of an hour to ar- 
ranging and marking out Mr. Doe’s 
copy, according to code-figure 27 ap- 
pearing on the back of the first of the 
composing-room time slips shown in 
Fig. 4. A further reference to this 
time slip shows that Mr. Martin has 
also devoted .4 of an hour to under- 
laying cuts (35), and 3.6 hours to 
setting hand type (1). 

The following day the copy reaches 
the machine, and Operator Smith de- 
votes 2.9 hours of productive time to 
composition. His slip is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. A galley proof has been sent to 
Mr. Doe, and .5 of an hour is required 
on alterations and a full hour on re- 
setting matter to run around cuts. 

The pages are now tied up, proofs 
taken, and these proofs submitted to 
Mr. Doe. He marks several changes, 
which Compositor Jones takes care of 
before locking up for the press. 

In the meantime the stock has been 
purchased and cut (201) by Mr. John 
in .8 of an hour, so that when the 
form reaches the pressroom Mr. Holtz 
has washed and oiled his press (146 
and 158) and is prepared to start on 
the makeready (149). Feeding started 
at ten o’clock on August 13 and was 
completed the following afternoon at 
quitting time. These operations are 
shown on the time slips (Fig. 5). 

By the next morning the sheets have 
dried sufficiently to fold, and on the 
following day they are stitched. Three 
operators are required to man the 
Christensen automatic stitcher for this 
purpose. On the following day the job 
is trimmed, packed, and delivered. 

In the meantime the individual time 
slips have been reaching the desk of 
the time clerk from the various de- 
partments showing the progress being 
made on job No. 3708. These slips, as 
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the illustrations show, have the time 
divided into six-minute units, or tenths 
of an hour, so that the time may be 
recorded decimally. Each man reports 
all productive or non-productive time 
according to the schedule which is 
given on the back of each time slip. 


SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL ORDER 
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be ascertained by simple addition. The 
selling price is secured just as easily 
by adding the percentage of profit. The 
face of this sheet is shown in Fig. 6. 
This summary sheet covers every 
minute of time and every item of cost 
connected with job No. 3708. There 
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Fig. 6—This is the key sheet to the Hollenbeck Press timekeeping system. Time slips 
from all parts of the big plant find their way to this sheet for record each day 


When the collection of time slips 
reaches the time clerk each morning 
the slips are first sorted alphabet- 
ically according to the names of the 
employes, and the time is transferred 
to a daily time-record book for payroll 
purposes. The slips are next sorted 
according to job numbers, and the time 
worked on each job is recorded on a 
loose-leaf, special-ruled sheet entitled 
“Summary of Individual Order.” 

This very important summary sheet 
is 11 by 14 inches in size, especially 
ruled on ledger stock, and provides 
space on one side for an itemized rec- 
ord of all time put in on Mr. Doe’s 
job. The back of this sheet shows all 
costs entering into the job, so ar- 
ranged that the total cost price can 


can be no question of its completeness. 
When put in terms of dollars and 
cents, as shown in Fig. 7, it provides 
an extremely accurate method for 
charging out the job. 

An additional and more direct check 
on the time of each employe is also 
provided by the use of a small slip 
called a “Daily Department Payroll 
Record,” shown in Fig. 8. Each em- 
ploye fills out one of these blanks at 
the end of the day and turns it over 
to the department head for entry in 
his payroll timebook. It is then re- 
turned to the time clerk, along with 
other slips for that day, in a small 
manila envelope provided for them. 

The time clerk checks each entry 
with the daily time slips (and in the 
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case of the cutting department, with 
the stock ticket shown in Fig. 3), 
after which the time, including over- 
time, is entered in the office payroll- 
book. This payroll record is checked 
against the foreman’s departmental 
payroll-book. The time, both regular 
and overtime, is then carried daily to 
a_ loose-leaf ‘Monthly Department 
Payroll Record,” ruled for each day 
in the month, and there translated into 
wages for that month. The upper part 
of this form is illustrated in Fig. 9 at 
the bottom of this page. 

A detail which looks overwhelming 
at the first glance consists in sep- 
arating non-productive from produc- 
tive time as shown on the colored time 
slips, so that the information can be 
carried to the summary sheet and to 
standard cost-finding forms 16 and 
17. This is accomplished by the simple 
expedient of having all operation num- 
bers (as printed on the back of the 
job slips) divided into two groups. All 
odd numbers refer to chargeable time, 
all even numbers to non-productive 
time. These numbers and correspond- 
ing operations for the composing room 
are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

It will be noticed from the illustra- 
tions that the output of all machines 
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NOTE Employes are requested to show departments in which work is per- 
formed, using letter shown on other side of sheet 
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Fig. 8—This slip is approved by the fore- 

man and recorded by the time clerk. It 

is also checked against the individual-job 
time slips shown on page 66 


required on this job has been recorded 
in the lower right-hand corner of the 
job slips. As a matter of complete rec- 
ord these figures are carried to stand- 
ard cost-finding form 17, which gives 
a summary of machine output for each 
month of operation. 

In the same way form 16 of the 
standard cost-finding system provides 
for a monthly summary of all costs 
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Fig. 7—Stock and labor costs are translated into dollars and cents on the reverse side 
of the “Summary of Individual Order” sheet shown in Fig. 6 


arising through hand operations in 
the various departments. These must 
check with the payroll. 

From the foregoing description it 
might seem at first glance as if the 
system for recording time worked out 
by the Hollenbeck Press was extreme- 
ly complicated and unduly costly in 
operation. In actual practice, and after 
a trial of the system covering a num- 
ber of years, it has been found to be 
less complicated, less expensive, and 
far more accurate than any other 
method heretofore in use. 


President Darnaby states that the 
actual cost of operating the system, in- 
cluding stock, printing, and time con- 
sumed by employes in filling out the 
blanks, is quite reasonable considering 
the value of the information that is 
available as a result of it. 

Under this system guesswork has 
been reduced to a minimum, errors 
and questionable practices have been 
eliminated, and customers, as well as 
the office, are assured an honest deal 
in every particular of the job. Know- 
ing the facts is a good investment. 


MONTHLY DEPARTMENT PAY ROLL RECORD 


DEPARTMENT 


NAME | Ome 


MONTH 


Fig. 9—A monthly departmental payroll record is kept on this form, which shows the 
individual time and earnings of each employe, the latter being the payroll cost of 
each department. The box heads, in order, are Name, Number, Date, Total S. T. 
(straight time), Total O. T. (over time), Rate, Wages. The initials in the column 
headed “Date,” O. T. and S. T., show over time and straight time for each day 
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By S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are solicited for this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL METHODS 





Blocking Margins for 
Photoengravings 


George E. Brown, editor of the British Jour- 
nal of Photography, complains of the difficulty 
he has with photoengravers in getting the blocks 
on which photoengravings are mounted trimmed 
to a predetermined size so that they will align 
with any type measurements either in fractions 
of an inch, ems, or the point system. He writes: 
‘Sometimes when I order a block of 3% inches, 
picture width, for 3% inches column width of 
type, the wretched thing comes back too wide 
and has to be trimmed down by the printers. 
Here the blockmakers make the projecting 
wood mount, so it seems to me, much wider than 
it need be for security, thus causing too much 
white between picture and the adjoining line 
of type. I would be interested to hear whether 
in the United States there are any standards 
for the projection of the wood block of a half- 
tone beyond the picture space. Here sometimes 
even a quarter inch is allowed.” 

Users of photoengravings did com- 
plain, and in some localities they still 
do, about this very serious matter of 
the block on which the engraving is 
mounted not fitting in the space al- 
lowed for it in the type form. Engrav- 
ers who were careless about this lost 
much trade to competitors who met the 
customers’ requirements in this re- 
spect. The most successful engravers 
here follow the customers’ instruc- 
tions regarding the size of the block, 
whether it be in ems or the point sys- 
tem. Photoengravers’ saws and trim- 
mers are now furnished with gages to 
cover all measurements. Further, there 
are engravers who mount the engrav- 
ings on wood that brings the whole a 
trifle higher than type. To correct this 
the mounted engraving goes under a 
machine which planes down the back 
of the wood mount so as to make the 
engraving and wood exactly type high. 
The standard in the United States is 
a margin of an eighth inch of block 
around the engraving so that the pic- 
ture width of the cut is a fourth inch 
less than the width and height of the 
block. The charges for photoengraving 
here are based on block measurements. 


“The Fundamentals of Screen 
Negative Making” 


Somewhere in your indispensable journal I 
saw an announcement of a new book on the 
theory of halftone negative making. Can you 
give me the title, the cost, and where I can 
get it?—J. D. Smith, San Francisco. 


W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner, tech- 
nical instructors in the London Coun- 


ty Council School of Photoengraving 
and Lithography, have published “The 
Fundamentals of Screen Negative 
Making,” which is probably the book 
you want. Tennant & Ward, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city, have imported 
a few copies. The price is one dollar, 
plus the cost of postage. 


Future Possibilities of 
Photoengraving 
To the question “What are the fu- 
ture possibilities of photoengraving?” 
William Gamble replies: 


In the first place there must be an ever- 
widening use of blocks [photoengravings] for 
illustrations, with enormous increase of the 
output of the printing press. Even though such 
processes as lithographic offset printing and 
rotagravure may continue to make progress 
and become utilized to an even greater extent 
than now, they can hardly affect appreciably the 
enormous demand for blocks for typographic 
printing. The amount of plant for this form of 
printing is colossal, and is being constantly in- 
creased. Therefore we may suppose that unless 
some revolutionary change should occur . . . the 
demand for blocks will continue for many years. 


The Oldest Engraving House 


Andre R. Laurent, the young super- 
intendent of the oldest photomechan- 
ical establishment in the world, has 
recently spent a month in the United 
States visiting the principal photoen- 
gravers, electrotypers, and offset and 
typographical printers. His glowing 
impressions of what he saw he has 
promised to furnish later. M. Lau- 
rent’s firm, the house of Charles Gil- 
lot, was organized in 1848. In the big 
book “Achievement,” page 315, is a 
four-color Ben Day insert showing the 
five buildings Gillot has occupied dur- 
ing its eighty years of existence. On 
page 325 of this same volume is an 
exhibit of map-engraving with Ben 
Day tints in color that is worthy of 
study. Besides all branches of photo- 
engraving the “Anciens Etablisse- 
ments Gillot, Paris,” as it is now 
called, is equipped to do electrotyping, 
stereotyping, photogravure, rotagra- 
vure, offset platemaking and printing, 
and also printing by letterpress. M. 
Laurent’s visit to this country was 
largely for the purpose of finding new 
methods and the latest improvements 
in machinery for his company. 


One-Exposure Color-Separation 
Camera 

Now that reproduction of colored 
objects in printing ink is in increas- 
ing demand there is an inquiry for a 
camera that will make three-color 
separations in a single exposure. H. E. 
Rendell, the authority on this subject, 
does not know of a practical camera 
for this purpose. In the present writ- 
er’s opinion the best tri-color camera 
is that of Dr. Miethe, which drops the 
dry plate and color filters by bulb 
pressure. The exposures in this cam- 
era are successive, not simultaneous, 
so that it is not adapted for instan- 
taneous photographic work. 


“Elka” Bromid Paper for 
Photoengraving 

An inquiry comes to this department from 
a photo-supply house as to what “Elka” paper 
is and what it is used for. 

“Elka” is a foreign product about 
which little is known. It is a pure sil- 
ver bromid paper in gelatin utilizing 
no hardener of any nature. Print- 
ing from a photoengraver’s negative is 
almost instantaneous, or the print can 
be made by projection. Development is 
made with pyrogallol containing a lit- 
tle sulphid. This tans the gelatin 
where light has acted. After careful 
fixing and washing, the print is dried 
and placed in a tray of cold water face 
down over a polished zine plate. Both 
are taken from the water and the 
“Elka” print squeegeed to the zine. 
Then warm water about 90 to 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is poured over the 
paper backing, which comes away. The 
developed print sticks to the zinc, 
while the gelatin between the lines dis- 
solves away, leaving the gelatin im- 
age in sharp relief on the zinc. This 
gelatin is hardened in the usual man- 
ner, or it may be burned in and the 
zine etched in relief with an alcohol- 
and-acid or alum-and-acid solution. 


The Latest in Halftone Screens 
- Orell Fussli, Zurich, Switzerland, 
has secured British Patent No. 285,396 
(1927) for what he claims are im- 
proved results with his screen in which 
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the number of parallel lines used in 
one direction is at least twice the num- 
ber of the lines crossing them. Fur- 
ther, the transparent lines of the 
lesser number are wider than are those 
of the greater number crossing them. 
For example: If one set of lines is 
fifty to the inch, these lines are twice 
as wide in the transparent lines as 
are the lines that cross them, which 
are one hundred lines to the inch. 
With this screen is a lens diaphragm 
having an elongated aperture used 
parallel to the thicker or more pre- 
dominant series of transparent spaces 
between the lines of the screen. 

For rotagravure (printing from a 
cylinder) or photogravure (printing 
from flat plates) the lines of this 
screen can be ruled on but one side of 
the glass. For halftone-negative mak- 
ing the coarse lines may be ruled on 
one glass, the finer lines ruled on an- 
other, and both glasses cemented to- 
gether with Canada balsam, as is done 
at present. This screen should be val- 
uable for newspaper halftones, for 
advertising as a novelty, for photogra- 
vure, and for offset. 


William Gamble on Improvements 


in Photoengraving 

William Gamble read a most impor- 
tant paper at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Photography held 
in London in July. This department 
has been favored with proofs of his 
paper. The full title was: “The Pres- 
ent Position and Future Possibilities 
of Photoengraving.” In Mr. Gamble’s 
opinion the most hopeful improvement 
in halftone shown recently is through 
the so-called highlight process. 

In ordinary halftone, as you know, 
there are dots all over the picture, un- 
less cut out by handwork, which often 
gives a crude and hard result. The 
new highlight processes have the ob- 
ject of removing the dots in the white 
parts by a blocking-out effect during 
exposure of the negative. This can be 
done more or less effectively by remov- 
ing the screen during part of the ex- 
posure time, or by putting it out of 
action for a period; also by manipu- 
lation of the diaphragm. The object 
in either case is to force the closing-up 
of the highlight-dot openings. Mechan- 
ical means have been devised for 
bringing about this closing-up action. 

In the Bassani method the screen is 
given a rotatory motion in its own 
plane during exposure, by means of a 
motor-driven mechanism in the back 
of the camera. In the Penrose Hi-lite 
lens a similar result is attained by 
means of a cross-shaped diaphragm 
which can be enlarged or reduced on 
the iris principle. Both these methods 
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yield perfectly clear white graduated 
from the lighter tones, and the effect 
is much more pleasing and natural 
than that obtained by cutting out the 
highlight halftone dots with tools or 
blocking out on the negative. 


Photoengravers’ Halftone Screens 


Halftone screens are so important 
in photoengraving that E. L. Turner 
has made a critical examination of 
some forty such screens he found in 
England that had been made in Eng- 
land, the United States, and other 
countries. The points he considered in 
judging these screens he enumerates 
in the following manner: 

1. The glasses of which the screen is formed 
should be reasonably plane, and free from bub- 
bles and other flaws. 2. The black lines should 
be opaque and free from all transparent holes. 
3. Edges of the black lines should be sharp. 
4. The contact between the screens should be as 
perfect as possible; that is to say, the Canada 
balsam employed for the sealing should not be 
too thick. Also, it will be often observed that the 
surface of the glasses contains depressions where 
a flaw has been polished out, and so it follows 
that the removal of a serious flaw might pro- 


duce a hollow sufficiently deep to prevent con- 
tact between the two sets of lines. 5. The width 
of the rulings should be regular throughout the 
surface they cover, otherwise there will be a 
variation in the size of the screen aperture. 
6. For halftone work, the ratio of line to space 
should be 1:1. 


The results of Mr. Turner’s exami- 
nation of the typical halftone screens 
found in England were in brief that 
none of them met all the requirements 
laid down for a perfect screen. One 
point he holds his examination made 
clear: “In spite of trade prejudices 
there is nothing in the alleged superi- 
ority of one make over another.” 


Rotagravure in Colors 
A rotagravure print in three colors 
and black, printed on the Dausmann 
web press in Chicago, has been re- 
ceived. It is 15 by 19 in size and is 
titled: “Printed on C. F. Dausmann’s 


multicolor perfecting intaglio web 
press at 4,400 an hour.” It is the most 
satisfactory result seen thus far from 
the Dausmann press. The feature of 
this press is the ingenious invention 
Dausmann has patented for securing 
register, which has long been the 
stumbling-block in rotagravure color 
printing from a web of paper. 


Genuine Rotagravure 

The New York Herald (European 
edition of the New York 4dHerald- 
Tribune) rotagravure section has been 
forwarded to this department for criti- 
cism. It is a splendid exhibit of what 
can be done, and what should not be 
done, with rotagravure. The distinct 
beauty of rotagravure, as perfected 
by Karl Klietsch, is the velvety rich- 
ness of the inks in the shadows when 
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printed, and this velvety quality is 
beautifully shown in the cover pages 
of this supplement printed in duo- 
graph colored inks—green and orange. 
The inside pages are printed with a 
chocolate-colored ink containing a var- 
nish which gives the illustrations a 
gloss, thus destroying the charming 
velvety effect which is the character- 
istic of true rotagravure printing. 


Principles Governing Halftone 
Reproduction 


During the past thirteen years the 
London County Council School of Pho- 
toengraving and Lithography has 
given much research to the conditions 
governing proper tone-rendering by 
halftone. A. J. Bull, principal of the 
school, summarizes the results thus far 
attained as follows: 


1. Halftone negatives made under conditions 
of constant aperture ratio and constant screen 
distance are constant in character, and the ex- 
posure when these conditions are maintained 
does not vary. 2. The ‘“‘flash’’ exposure to white 
paper is necessary on both wet and dry plates 
to give a rendering of the darker tones, but it 
need not be made with a stop smaller than that 
used for the ‘“‘shadow” exposure, even if no 
highlight exposure is employed. 3. No difference 
in the rendering of tone value due to the em- 
ployment of stops of different shapes has yet 
been detected with certainty. 4. The increase of 
screen distance when using a single stop gives 
a negative in which both the lightest and dark- 
est tones are considerably distorted. 5. The com- 
mon practice of employing both highlight and 
shadow exposures can be made to give a good 
rendering of the middle tones for photolitho- 
graphic work, but under these conditions both 
the lightest and darkest tones are flattened. 
6. In the ease of etched-halftone work, fur- 
ther changes of tones are produced by the etch- 
ing, the middle tones are lightened, and the 
lighter tones tend to run together as a white, 
but the exact changes which take place due to 
this cause have yet to be investigated in detail. 

If any of our readers do not agree 
with the results of the researches as 
printed above we should like to hear 


from them on the matter. 


Intaglio Press for Rotagravure 


Is there a small sheet-fed rotagravure press 
in the market, either here or abroad, that we 
could purchase?—“B. C. C.,” New York. 


A circular just to hand from Lino- 
type and Machinery, Limited, 9 Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2, announces that 
this firm has acquired the patent 
rights of Wilfred Greaves for improve- 
ments relating to photogravure print- 
ing machines. The company offers an 
intaglio press to take a copper plate 
19% by 14 inches and .020 inch thick. 
When this plate is etched and drawn 
around the cylinder it will print sheets 
from 18 by 11% to 8 by 6 inches in 
size, the maximum printing surface 
being 17% by 10% inches. The print- 
ing speed is 3,500 an hour. The press 
is 4 feet 4 inches wide, 5 feet 1 inch 
long, and 8 feet 6 inches high, and re- 
quires 14% horse power. Other sizes 
will follow the press that is described 
in the text given above. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled, 
and marked “For Criticism.” Replies can not be made by mail. 


By J. L. FRAZIER 
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MEISENHEIMER PRINTING COMPANY, Milwau- 
kee.—The large catalog of contractors’ equip- 
ment for the C. H. & E. Manufacturing Com- 
pany is unusually impressive. Page layouts are 
striking and unusual, and the very large half- 
tones are remarkably well printed. In fact, we 
eannot see how this book could have been given 
better or more appropriate treatment. 

Syp. Day, LIMITED, Melbourne, Australia.— 
Although the Buick, Overland, and Chevrolet 


TILMON Farrow, Indianapolis, Indiana.—The 
enclosure for the Weimer Typesetting Company, 
“Other Things Being Equal,” and the folder for 
the Irvington State Bank are interesting typo- 
graphically and are printed in pleasing colors. 
Spacing and other details are excellent. 

GEORGE BrECH, Melbourne, Australia.—The 
invitation for the exhibition of the Royal Vic- 
torian Institute of Architects, lettered in the 
style of the old humanistie writing by your son, 
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effect of life and interest by using drawn cover 
pages. Such bulletins usually begin with solid 
type matter and are not interesting at first 
sight, if ever. Most of these illustrated covers 
on Nebraska's are forceful in design and excep- 
tionally well drawn. While the lettering is not 
high class it has character and usually also dis- 
play force. Least satisfactory in this respect is 
the lettering on “Better Living for Nebraska.”’ 
The cover for “Better Business for Nebraska” 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, MANAGER 


Striking letterhead of the Taylor Press, Boston, the original of which was printed in a rich blue and black on white stock. 


hangers are impressively laid out, their outstand- 
ing merit is in the excellence of the presswork. 
We have seldom seen such large halftones so well 
printed, and the statement contemplates the 
colors as well as details of actual production. 
The use of a linoleum block for printing the 
wide marginal tint on the five-color Buick 
poster is very practical and economical. Etch- 
ings of the size would have been much more 
costly and would not have been better. Printers 
generally could make greater use of linoleum 
for straight tints than they do; any handy man 
can cut out simple panels like 
the one for the background of 
this hanger. 

SWITZER PRINTING COMPANY, 
Webb City, Missouri—We have 
enjoyed reading some of the text 
from several issues of your very 
interesting blotter house-organ, 
“Tips.” It is safe to state that 
many on your mailing list take a 
short recess from their regular 
duties upon receipt of each new 
edition and read it through. Some 
issues, September, 1927, for in- 
stance, are featured by too much 
rule work and ornament; it sub- 
ordinates the type matter. So 
much red and yellow is also det- 
rimental. The process yellow is 
not only unpleasing as a hue for 
type work, but is too light in tone 
value. In consequence of the lat- 
ter, the details in the border are 
not clear and distinct. The May, 
1928, issue is quite solid. We 
doubt whether you could do any- 
thing in the way of publicity 
that would be more productive, 
cost considered. We would like 
to reproduce one of them, but the 
colors, and the manner in which 
they are used, make satisfactory 
cuts out of the question. 


evidently with an engrossing pen, is excellent. 
The lettering is in an easy, free style that is not 
only charming but indicates unusual talent on 
the part of the designer. As space is left for fill- 
ing in the names of individual recipients in the 
same style of lettering the invitation becomes 
really personal. 

LAWRENCE PIKE, Lincoln, Nebraska.—While 
not perfect typographically, the bulletins for the 
University of Nebraska are better than any we 
have received from other schools. We especially 
commend the fact that you have given them an 


To announce the birth P| 
The Lisle Press 
al 131 South () -_ 


om Ohio 


Rhesaa 25th, 1928 


Just peek inside the cover 


In light olive and black on white laid cover stock this announcement 


is both interesting and attractive. 


is too cheap-looking as a result of so much red 
being used; a rich, light brown would have been 
equally impressive and far more pleasing. It 
would obviate the effect of a cartoon the illus- 
tration with so much red creates, an impression 
that we are sure you did not want to create. 
A weak feature in all is the setting of the sub- 
heads in capitals of Cheltenham Old Style italic. 
The italic caps. are unpleasing in the first place 
and, in the second, the heads do not stand out 
as much as they should. A larger size of roman 
lower-case or some good bold face in the same 
size as the text, or a size larger, 
would be much more satisfactory. 
Capitals, remember, are read very 
slowly. “College Days’’ is a ood 
publication, the illustrations are 
fine, and also exceptionally well 
printed. The heads are too weak, 
however, and the relatively small 
size of the text, set full-page 
measure of the page, makes for 
slow reading. There should have 
been two columns. 

EASTER SCHOOL PREss, Baguio, 
Philippine Islands —Where the 
layouts have been kept simple 
the work you 1 mit, in compari- 
son with the .. hool shop product 
generally, is commendable. On the 
“Calendars” poster, the ornament 
predominates and detracts from 
the message in type. Further- 
more, the general effect is scat- 
tered, partly because the panel 
left in the center, presumably 
for mounting a card or calendar, 
leaves a narrow space at both 
sides in which there is some dis- 
play, but more especially because 
of the loose-jointed effect the bor- 
der creates. A plain rule border 
or one of narrow decorative units 
would have been much better; 
such a border would have taken 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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Interesting title page of school annual, the original of which is in bright 
green. Defects of design are mentioned in the item of the Advertiser 
Publishing Company, Honolulu, Hawaii, who printed it for the school. 


never advisable. There's a very definite loss to 
achieve something that at best is of question- 
able value. The cover for “‘The Student Govern- 


up less space and created a more unified effect. 
White space at the bottom is awkwardly dis- 
tributed and too scattered. The brackets should 
have been closer to the figures 
“1928,” for their purpose is not 
evident as placed. They appear 
to have been used merely to fill 
awkward white space. A redis- 


REINDPROOF 


AUGUST 7 1928 


The Rein Company, Houston, Texas, publishes one of the best of printers’ 
house-organs. Covers are invariably interesting and unusual, as this one 
shows. The original is in brown and green on dark brown stock. 


ment Association” is interesting and really orig- 
inal. Your types are not of the best, of course, 
the old Jenson face, largely used for display, 
and Bookman, sométimes so em- 
ployed, being readable but not at 
all stylish. Lacking in grace and 
beauty, essentials in display of 
booklets, posters, ete., those faces 
are unsuitable for your work. 





tribution of the white space on 
the hanger “Your Horse on the 
Trail” is advisable; the general 
object of such a redistribution 
should be to obtain more margin 
along the border. There is too 
much space within the form in 
relation to the amount around it. 
The general layout, however, is 
interesting, unusual, and would 
be effective if the faults men- 
tioned were not evident. Initials 
on the folder, ‘‘A Brief History 
of Easter School,” are too large 
and prominent and there is also 
too much white space around 
them. Decorative features subor- 
dinate the type. Roman initials 
would be better than italic, the 
slant of which is displeasing in 
connection with roman text. The 
use of ornaments between town 
and state on the interesting pack- 
age label printed in green and 
black on yellow stock should be 
avoided; the comma and regular 
spacing between the words, with 
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GEWIJD AAN DE TWEEDE VIJF JAREN VAN HET 
BESTAAN DER AMSTERDAMSCHE 
GRAFISCHE SCHOOL 





HERINNERINGS-ALBUM 


UITGEGEVEN OP DEN EERSTEN DAG VAN JULI VAN 
HET JAAR NEGENTIEN HONDERD ACHT EN TWINTIG 


AMSTERDAMSCHE GRAFISCHE 
ScHooL, Amsterdam, Holland.— 
The brochure “‘De Tweede Vijf" 
is handsome. The Erasmus type 
face is interesting and of beauti- 
ful color, also open and legible. 
The shape of the page, which is 
square, while unusual and effec- 
tive on occasions, as a contrast 
to pages of classic or near-classic 
proportions, would not set very 
well as a steady diet. While the 
general effect of the text pages 
as designs is excellent, the lines 
are too long to be easily followed. 
Specimens of student work, re- 
produced on some pages, are in- 
teresting examples of the German 
style, but most of them subordi- 
nate the message to such a degree 
as to suggest they were done for 
amusement, not to impress read- 
ers. Their merit lies wholly in 
their ingenuity. It is wrong in 
our opinion to look upon a piece 
of composition as the end in 








the address line shorter than the 
one above, would have been much 
more pleasing. The general form 
of the design does not require the 
two lines being the same length; 
in fact, the use of such makeshift 
methods in squaring up lines is 


Title page of attractive book from the Amsterdamsche Grafische School, 
Amsterdam, Holland. The type face is known as Erasmus. 


itself; it should be considered as 
a means to the end—of convinc- 
ing people who read. To justify 
itself it should accomplish a re- 
sult. The portfolio that accom- 
panied the book, and in which 
actual specimens in full size are 
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a. keeping with our policy 


of giving our customers a typographic service complete in 


every respect, we are announcing that we have retained the 


services of Mr. C. C. Cottrell as Typographic Counsel and 


Layout Specialist j¢ The trend of present day printing is 


now rapidily approaching a point which necessitates exacting 


supervision and the preparing of carefully made layouts or 


dummies, and in that capacity Mr. Cottrell will function. 


WASHINGTON TYPOGRAPHERS, 


The Printcraft Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INC. 


Modernism is simply rampant—we mean on this page. The reproduction at the left is the title of a folder by the House of Hartman, Los Angeles, 
originally in black only. At the right, a striking announcement by the Washington Typographers, Incorporated, Washington, D. C. 


mounted on gray cover stock, is excellent. Bind- 
ing is interesting, unusual, and colorful. 
ADVERTISER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Honolulu, 
Hawaii.—All four annuals are high-grade exam- 
ples of this class of work. The binding of ‘‘The 
Black and Gold’”’ is chaste and dignified, yet im- 
pressive, and coloring is very pleasing. Press- 
work on the halftones is exceptionally clean, the 
only fault with this part is one for which you 
are doubtless not responsible. There are a large 
number of pupils in some groups and the cuts 
are so small the faces are not large enough. 
However, the excellence of the presswork saves 
the situation. While the running head is inter- 
esting, being a geometrical pattern suggestive 
of Navajo rugs, it does not harmonize with the 
Caslon type used for the text. There is not 
enough white space above and below some of 
the heads; they are, in fact, noticeably crowded. 
The photographs from which halftones for the 
“Ka Moi’? were made are too hard and con- 
trasty as a rule; shading is therefore too sharply 
defined, and, although the printing is satisfac- 
tory, these cuts do not look well. The inking is 
not as good, however, as on the other annual, 
solids, as a rule, being weak. While the cover 
of “The Oahuan”’ is interesting and the illus- 
tration appropriate, executed in a broad, sil- 
houette technic, and featuring a view of the sea 
through palm trees, we were compelled to turn 
to the title page to learn the name of the book. 
The odd shape of the letters, aggravated by the 
strong shading, makes it necessary to study out 
the name on the cover. The title page, herewith 
reproduced on the preceding page, is interesting 
and impressive. Although the letters are some- 
times too closely spaced and lines invariably so, 
with too little white space at top and bottom, 
the effect is very good nevertheless, thanks to 
its unusual character. Searcely enough ink was 
carried, the solids in halftones and the black 
masses of line cuts being quite too weak. Specks 
of white are frequent, too. Points already made 


apply to the annual of the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance. The advertisements are in excellent 
taste, commendable because, for one thing, the 
same border is used throughout, also because 
only three styles of type are used for major 
display and because these three are harmonious. 

PricE BERRY PRINTERY, LIMITED, Melbourne, 
Australia.—Your large Buick poster is remark- 
ably well printed, and apparently from excellent 


ADVERTESE EG. 


This cover from a booklet by the Lyddon & Han- 

ford Company, New York, is in thorough keep- 

ing with the modern idea respecting type and 

lettering. Original in light and dark gray (green 
hue) and silver on white stock. 


halftones. We cannot see how a better job could 
have been done by anyone. 

TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY, Indianapolis, 
Indiana.—The Adams resolution “In Memo- 
riam,’’ done for the Security Trust Company, 
is handsome. We cannot think of any typo- 
graphical treatment that would more effectively 
combine dignity with certain other qualities 
essential in an item that is to be framed. The 
advertisements for various customers and some 
folders sent along at the same time are likewise 
of the best grade, those for the International 
Trade Composition Association being particu- 
larly effective for their purpose. 

E. J. Hitt, Junior, Corsicana, Texas.—The 
specimens you submit are unusually interesting 
and effective as to layout, and you employ good 
type faces. Except for a little crowding, evident 
particularly on the neat title page for the com- 
mencement program of the Corsicana Junior 
High School and one or two weak color effects, 
the work is wholly satisfactory. The yellows you 
use—and you appear to have a particular liking 
for that hue—are too light and incline too much 
toward the lemon variety, and process yellow, 
to be satisfactory for type work. The hue lacks 
in richness and value, and the tone is too weak; 
with respect to the latter point, it is fortunate 
you did not attempt to print type in it. Even 
on the memo. sheet, where the yellow is used 
only for the rule and ornamental panel arrange- 
ment, the effect is glaring. It would have been 
greatly improved by the addition of a little 
orange. Reds used by you incline toward car- 
mine, pink, and violet and, as a rule, have a 
washed-out effect. We suggest that you become 
acquainted with vermilion, a red that inclines 
somewhat toward orange, which is the most 
satisfactory hue of all for typographical work, 
especially in combination with black. 

MEISENHEIMER PRINTING COMPANY, Milwau- 
kee.—It would be unreasonable to ask for better 
workmanship than you put into the Simmons 








Catalog 


can either be a terrible ordeal or a 
swift, accurate process, depending 
on the organization handling the 
work for you. 
With us, each step follows a logical 
path, without confusion, without 
waste. And most important of all, 
you are surprisingly free from 
worry and annoyance, 
All of which involves excellent 
printing, intelligent service and | 
prompt delivery. 
' 
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phasis to youradvertising. 
The dress of your message is 
important. Our business is 
to make that message at- 
tractive and easy to read 
through the skillful 
use of type faces. 
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“Gypography horses never win any races. : 
rag we has peng id ¢| are promoting sales with 


adds character and em- lists bring home prizes 
form of profitable sales. Why 


not limber up yourmailing list? 
Bring it up to date. Then keep 


count heavily when you 


Direct Advertising. Favor- 
able reactions--buying re- 
actions—sales — profits— 
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318 West 39th Sereet- 
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after pros- 
pects with well-planned, well 
printed Direct-Advertising— 
regularly, every month. Be- 
\vertising 


come quicker with the aid of 
well printed presentations. 


Our business is to help increase 
your business by creating and pro- 
ducing printed matter aimed to 
secure the greatest possible results. 


ve Stirling = 


“Intelligent Co-operation” 
318-326 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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That one may get attention with small space through expert typography is demonstrated by these four striking 
advertisements of and by the Stirling Press, New York city. 


eatalogs. The catalog listing steel bedroom fur- 
niture for hotels is particularly pleasing; the 
color effect on the cover is charming. There 
is, in fact, just one feature that we do not 
altogether approve, namely, the 
title page. The lettering is quite 
too large and we do not think 
it is chaste enough to accompany 
the neat, beautiful, and dignified 
cover and text pages. An inter- 


Although the ornament is not the best shape for 
the panel it occupies, and is too large, the page 
is pleasing. The text pages, carefully set in Cas- 
lon, are interestingly treated with a neat border 


and silhouette illustrations printed from lino- 
leum blocks. The cuts are interesting, some 
rather humorous, by the way, and most of them 
are unusually well done. Possibly the inking of 
the type is heavier than neces- 
sary, due probably to the solid 
silhouette cuts, some of which, 
however, do not print solid. While 
the color runs fairly even, some 
pages are slightly lighter than 


esting feature of the general cat- 
alog is the embossing of the color 
illustrations in the forward part 
of the book. These illustrations, 
which are of beds and cribs, are 
made quite outstanding as a re- 
sult of being embossed, their gen- 
eral appearance being decidedly 
improved from a display stand- 
point. Being on the inside of the 
book and in full color, however, 
we question whether the addi- 
tional results, if any, will be 
enough to justify the extra ex- 
pense for dies and labor. 

HyYDEMAN PRINTING CORPORA- 
TION, Piqua, Ohio.—The small an- 
nouncement of your having ac- 
quired the plant of Watson F. 
Caldwell is dignified, pleasing, 
and readable. In view of the ex- 
cellent use of the initial in the 
heading and interesting arrange- 
ment on the whole, it also has 
considerable display foree. Al- 
though spacing is wide in some 
cases, a minor defect it might 
be said, and the red is a little 
deep to be most satisfactory, the 
excellence of the item otherwise 
more than compensates. Vermil- 
ion, a red that inclines towards 
orange, would have been much 
more satisfactory than the hue 
that is used. The signature group 
at the bottom would be improved 
if opened up somewhat between 
lines; the effect at this point is 
decidedly crowded. 

Epwarp J. Frey, New York 
city.—Binding of the ‘Colonial 
Book,”’ a student production, in 
which the various interesting arti- 
cles are treated as individual job 
units, that is, each article was 
composed, read, corrected, locked 
up, made ready, and printed by 
a given pupil, according to your 
standard layout scheme deter- 
mined beforehand, is excellent. 
The title page is consistent with 
the book’s name; it is designed in 
the representative Colonial way. 


firm and a director of two other large businesses. 

Every day we see men whose failure to succeed 
completely is due solely to their lack of desire for 
real success. And, if we analyze the reasons why the 
men on top are there, we will find in nearly every 
case that they live in their jobs, that their real 
pleasure in life lies, not in the fruits of achieve- 
ment, but in achievement itself. 


G25 APPROPRIATE LETTERHEADS WILL 
HELP TO INCREASE THE RETURNS FROM 
YOUR SALES PROMOTION LETTERS @343) 


“ya GREAT deal of attention is given the message 

iN that goes into a sales letter.: Your copy 
Wg expert or advertising man spends hours 
writing and rewriting it, probably the sales man- 
ager checks it over, perhaps several vice-presidents 
and the big boss himself have something to say as 
to what goes into it. 

This is as it should be, for care in preparing your 
sales letters means dollars and cents in results. Yet 
another factor should also be considered since it, 
too, has a bearing on sales letter returns— the letter- 
head itself. 

Your letterhead is the vehicle that conveys your 
sales message and it should be appropriate to both 
the message and the firm behind the message. Then 
it will make a good impression on the person who 
receives it. 

Someone has said that sales letterheads should 
always be on colored paper. That seems a little 
strong to us. Nevertheless a colored letter head is 
usually surer of attention and is harder to lose than 
a white one. But make sure the color is appropriate. 
Advertising experts tell us that most women prefer 
pink and most men blue. That is worth while re- 
membering if your letter is a large edition consumer 


fit] 


Interesting text page from house-organ of the J. W. Clement Company, 
well-known and high-grade printers of Buffalo, New York. 


the average for the job. 
MERCANTILE PRINTING & Ap- 
VERTISING COMPANY, Seattle.— 
“Profits From Professional Asso- 
ciation,” is an unusually effective 
folder. Although the lines are too 
close together as lettered, the 
title page is particularly good, as 
is also the inside spread, on 
which the halftone illustration of 
a new local building explains the 
odd-shaped solid panel printed in 
olive as part of the front cover— 
a silhouette, so to speak, of the 
building. The only feature about 
the spread we do not like is the 
excessive amount of blank space 
below the initial. If this letter 
were lowered so the bottom of it 
would be in line with the bottom 
of the second line alongside the 
effect would be quite satisfactory. 
As it stands, it looks as though 
this initial had been misplaced. 
C. G. MosELy, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia.—The Southern Telephone 
News is an attractive publica- 
tion, the cover for August being 
both effective and _ interesting. 
Text matter is set in one of 
the most readable faces and the 
presswork is fine. The italic lines 
in the subheads are spaced too 
closely, while spacing was made 
too wide between words in order 
to square up the lines. It would 
have been better to leave the lines 
of varying lengths, which, as a 
matter of fact, would probably be 
more pleasing than a_ squared 
group well spaced. A_ squared 
mass looks stiff and formal, as 
though effort were required to 
make it that way, and when ef- 
fort is evident the result is un- 
satisfactory. While the Goudy 
Old Style is fairly satisfactory 
with the Caslon used for the 
main lines of the heading, the 
effect would be still better if Cas- 
lon italic had been utilized in this 
instance. Harmony would be 100 
per cent, with objections avoided. 
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ArTHUR AverRY, Los Angeles.—Your mono- 
graph, ‘Modernizing the Typography of School 
Books,” is characterful, spicy, and interestins. 
We quite agree with you that the conventional 
typography of school books is too serious and 
dull-looking; anything you can do towards 
bringing about a more interesting treatment of 
them is eminently worthwhile, and something 


POWER... 


This is the type face of modern industry. 
It interprets raw materials converted by 
skill, crude strength leashed by intellect. 
It speaks from the directors’ room rather 
than the factory— of oil heaters, trucks, 
tires, machinery, newspapers, boats and 
bridges. Garamond Bold is the type face, 
not of force, but of power! 


Geniality. .. 


This is the type face for products that 
make life comfortable and friendly— 
things that ease the day's tasks, make 
home welcome and serve the needs of 
children. Nourishing soups, substantial 
furniture, floor varnishes that resist the 
tread of active feet, sturdy play-clothes, 
kitchen utensils. Goudy Oldstyle is the 
face of home and family. 


Comment from readers on the reproductions made in our August issue from the booklet, “Character in Faces,” 
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unpleasing. The same setup with a plain rule 
border would have proved much more satisfac- 
tory. If you had set the word “Printing,” 
which is arranged in an irregular line—with 
letters here, there, and everywhere—in larger 
type the effect would be better. With larger let- 
ters in use the display would not only be more 
striking but some of the awkward white space 


Precision... 


This type tells of the refinements of a 
mechanical age—the delicate machines 
of civilization to which skill has impar- 
ted perfection and craftsmanship en- 
dowed with art. Accurate watches, sen- 
sitive accessories to radio, miracles of 
electrical invention, mechanical pens and 
pencils. Garamond speaks of the inven- 
tions that speed ehe mental work of man. 





FRANKNESS. .. 


This 1s the type that tells its story with 
an open face. It speaks of the prac- 
tical products, the humble servants of 
our daily needs — mouth washes, 
refrigerators, water heaters. Kennerly 
tells their story with honesty, yet 
touched with sentiment, for Kennerly 
endows simple facts with the poetic 
beauty of truth. 


75 


red, yellow, or orange low in the seale of value. 
The line across the top, however, should by all 
means have been in the deep brown. A good 
blue or green makes a snappier combination 
with brown than red, although, being related. 
browns and reds may be good. The blue and 
orange on your letterhead is more pleasing than 
any of the other combinations, but neither color 


DEPENDABILITY... 


This is the philosopher's typeface. It re- 
flects upon all products, yet is claimed by 
none. In its cultured versatility, Cas/on 
Oldstyle turns from talk of tooth paste to 
smart writing papers, from exclusive cars 
to roofing shingles. Upon all topics it speaks 
with quiet assurance—never blatant, never 
obtrusive, yet convincing with persuasive 
reason and with perfect taste. 


MODERNITY... 


This type face cells che spirit of che times. 
Ic speaks to modern men and women for 
whose requisites new products are con- 
stantly being designed. Italian Oldstyle 
speeds the story co the eye with swiftness, 
precision and grace, telling of che latest 
fabrics, clothes and cars, new books, new 


games, new forms of industrial services 


by Palmer & Oliver, Incorporated, 


New York, prompts this additional showing. After you view the cover, reproduced on the next page, you have seen the complete booklet. 


you can look upon as an achievement. The sev- 
eral comparisons on facing pages, one showing 
the prevailing style and the other a resetting of 
the same matter embodying more news interest 
in makeup and typography, are striking. It is 
possible you have gone too far, however. Some 
will argue that the introduction of “news” 
heads in the text pages of school books will 
suggest that the matter is not for close, seri- 
ous study but for lighter reading. 

THE FREMONT Press, Sea.tle.—Your business 
card is quite ingenious, the decoration being 
unusual and full of character. It would be even 
better, however, if the name line were larger; 
as printed, it is too small and insignificant. The 
blotter on which a facsimile of this card appears 
slantwise on the stock, as an illustration, so to 
speak, is also quite effective. Your package 
label, however, would be much better if the 
border were suitable. The one used is of the 
rococo effect; it is also spotty and generally 


would be filled and balance would be improved. 
The red is too deep; one inclining toward orange 
would be much more satisfactory. 

J. WAYNE BRANDON, Rogers, Arkansas.—The 
trouble on both jobs is not so much with the 
colors as hues as because of their weak, washed- 
out appearance. The inks lack in body, amount 
applied, and brilliance. The one in what you 
call “red and blue’ is really in a rose-pink and 
whatever dark color one might want to name, 
for it is not plain whether it is blue or black. 
Incidentally, there is a purplish cast over the 
monogram, due to reflection, that is not pleas- 
ing. A red-orange, say vermilion, for the oval 
panel and a good solid black for the letters 
would have been much better. Brown and 
orange, as used on the letterhead, is not such a 
jarring combination as the one on the mono- 
gram, but almost any type job is weakened 
when the greater portion is in the warmer, 
weaker color. Brown is also a warm color, being 


covers well, white stock showing through in 
both. As stated, however, your main trouble is 
that your inks are cheap ones, too greatly re- 
duced or applied to a disk that has not been 
thoroughly cleaned—reduced, therefore, with gas- 
oline. Better inks will turn the trick. 

Byron G. Moon Company, Troy, New York. 
—All the specimens you submit are high grade, 
“Six Color Schemes for the Modern Bedroom” 
being an especially attractive booklet. The use 
of a pattern over the cover, a background for 
the panel that suggests a wall paper suitable 
for a bedroom, is particularly interesting. It 
looks almost as if a dainty-figured wall paper 
had been used for the cover. Inside pages would 
be improved if the margins were not so even: 


‘in fact, margins should progress in width from 


the back, to the top, the front, and then the 
bottom, which should be the widest. We would 
prefer to see the entire title on the first inside 
page in black and the entire sub-heading, ‘Six 
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MART GLOVES ARE ESSENTIAL 

forming as they do the finishing touch 
to any costume. Pgrrin’s have a complete 
and varied stock of the latest styles. We are 
in a position to offer you the opportunity 
of selecting from every type of glove that 
is considered fashionable. In order to fully 
appreciate the extent of the range and the 
beauty of the colourings included in our 


stock, you should arrange for an ~— visit 
to our new Ground Floor Salon. 


e feel 


quite secure in claiming that if you cannot 
obtain what you are secking at PeRRIN’s 
it is unobtainable elsewhere. The following 
six lines are possibly the most popular of 
the styles introduced this season: 


English Doeskin Gloves. 
Will wear clean. Elastic 
wrist, centre gusset. Dove, 


pastelle, putty 

and light grey 9/11 
English Doeskin Gloves. 
Guaranteed perfect fittin; 
= — = In pci 
white, dove an: 

several browns 6/11 
Round Seam Sewn Glove 


in washable suede. Soft, 
Sliable skins, elastic wrist. 


otaken Of LL 


Washable Doeskin Gloves 
in natural and white with 
—_ fancy ges 2 and 
loped cuffs. 
Gane teneers 8/ ll 
Fancy Perforated Gloves, 
turnback cuff, suede, wash- 
= = dome fastener. 
lew colours: 
lilac and dove 5/11 
Washable Suede Gloves 
with fancy cuff in assorted 
designs and newest shades. 


Pastelle, cappricio, ie 
lilac, yt 5/ 


The Glove Salon, Ground Floor 


JOHN PERRIN, THE LADIES SHOP, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Display page, student work, from the yearbook of the London (England) School of 
Printing and Kindred Arts. The inner border is not the one used on 
the original, which was printed in pale green. 


Color Schemes for the Modern Bedroom,” on 
page 4, in the red. With the initial letters only 
in color good register is impossible in the case 
of such small type; in fact, on the copy sent us 
the initials in color are at least three points 
lower than the remainder of the lines. We feel 
that it was a mistake to print “Your Kitchen” 


in green on the cover of “Color in Your 


Kitchen,’”’ as the words do not stand out. The 
blue is stronger and would have been much more 
satisfactory. If these words appeared only in 
the white, like the initial “‘C’’ in the word 
“Color,’’ the effect would be still more striking. 
Color advertisements on Kenwood Blankets are 
fine; the layouts are interesting and compel 
attention, typography is de luxe and the illus- 
trations in color are not only attractive but 
beautifully done. We certainly commend Chris. 
Steidinger, of New York city, on the remark- 
ably fast time in which he did the printing and 
upen being able to produce the job without 
having to resort to slipsheeting. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING, London, Eng- 
land. Your yearbook for 1927-28, the text cf 
which relates the activities of the school year 
and in which specimens of outstanding work 
are shown, is greatly appreciated. Unless mem- 
ory plays us tricks, it is the best one you have 
as yet issued. We are positive of this with re- 
spect to specimens of display, for there is not 
a single piece of work but which merits high 
praise. Type faces are the best available, com- 
position is excellent and without the least sug- 
gestion of eccentricity, and, as to layout and 
design as a whole, there are some unusual and 
many impressive effects. Colors are invariably 
in good taste and eminently suitable, too. Pro- 
nounced, also, is the exceptionally fine harmony 


that characterizes the association of 
type and ornamentation, as well as 
illustration. It is quite plain that the 
instruction given at the school is 
sound and based on discriminating 
taste. The specimens of presswork-— 
large halftones with backgrounds in 
tints, four-color process work and 
offset—are all decidedly outstanding. 
Even when we did not admire the 
general run of British commercial 
typography—though reverently ad- 
miring the work of leading book 
printers—we considered the press- 
work the finest in the world. The 
reading pages, already referred to, 
which contain among other interest- 
ing things, craft lectures delivered by 
prominent men in the industry, and 
which are set in fourteen-point of 
the new linotype Granjon, are de- 
lightfully pleasing and remarkably 
readable. The beautiful margins-— 
margins have ever been one of the 
glories of English bookwork—made 
these pages wholly charming. One 
may easily estimate the size and the 
scope of this great school from the 
proportions and excellence of this 
fine book. Other and smaller speci- 
mens are equally high grade. 

FreD HuMeE, JUNIOR, University 
City, Missouri.—No, we do not con- 
sider the Century you bought as at- 
tractive or as suitable for the kind 
of work you do as Caslon or Goudy, 
which we recommended you should 
buy. While the Century is one of the 
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most legible faces, and very good on text matter, 
perforce in small sizes it is inartistic, hard, 
and coarse—practically devoid of grace and 
style. The specimens you submit are not at all 
good; the outstanding fault is due to the mixing 
of unrelated styles of type and the fact that 
those used are old and ugly. However, there are 
other almost equally serious faults, one of 
which is crowding of lines, evident on a number 
of the business cards set in Copperplate Gothic. 
If four points or more were added between lines 
which are not related, and perhaps two points 
between lines which are, the third and fourth 
of the main group being instances of this latter 
kind, the R. B. Doyle card would be improved 
decidedly. Type needs a fairly wide lane cf 
white space between lines, particularly in dis- 
play work, or it will seem to be crowded. Your 
work evidences a lack of thought as well as 
taste, so we recommend that you obtain and 
study one of the available books on typograph- 
ical display. That will give you a background 
of knowledge to obviate such serious errors and 
serve at the same time to develop your taste. 
The title of the folder program for the Silver 
Star Theater, advertising the ‘‘Treasure Hunt,” 
is faulty with respect to points already made, 
and very bad. If the title page were surrounded 
by a border and the lines were opened up and 
if related lines were also grouped, the effect 
would be much more satisfactory. Next time, 
perhaps—if, of course, you come again—and 
after you have overcome faults here mentioned, 
we can carry you farther on. In the meantime 
get a good book on typographical display. 
KOHLER PRINTING COMPANY, St. Louis.—The 
work you submit is high grade, particularly 
effective from the standpoint of layout and in- 
terest. Although the type faces used for it are 
not pleasing, the card ‘‘Experience”’ is good. 
Design and display are such that if the few 
lines were set in more attractive type the effect 
would be fine. ‘‘We Serve’’ is likewise excellent 
in layout and display, also weakened through 
unfortunate type selection. On “Every Day You 
Begin a Journey” the rules are rather too 
heavy; spacing is too wide between words of 
text as a rule, too. It is impossible to space 
words well in short measures, especially when 
the type is relatively large. We suggest that 


A cover idea that circumvents the type effect, yet doesn’t 
require artwork. By the Commanday-Roth Company, 


printers of advertising, New York city. 
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you get up a new signature logotype; the gothic 
in the one you have is unsatisfactory and un- 
pleasing, also inharmonious with the thin and 
letter-crowded line “Quality Printers.” 

SUPERIOR TYPESETTING COMPANY, Toledo.—The 
annual of the ‘“‘Adsters’”’ is a remarkably attrac- 
tive booklet; the cover is especially pleasing 
and the typography throughout is fine. Your 
mailing cards—printed on government postal 
cards, by the way—are likewise unusually good, 
while advertisements of clients are well laid out, 
readable, and generally effective. 

CASKIE-DILLARD COMPANY, Charlotte, North 
Carolina.—We consider your folders, with a 
change of slogan on the back page for each 
member of the set, a very effective way of 
acknowledging orders. Design and layout are 
interesting; in fact, the only fault we have to 
find with the front page is that the lettering 
is not of a pleasing style. The letters are too 
eccentric for work of this kind, especially when, 
as here, there is a relatively large amount of 
copy. Another rather serious fault is that the 
hand-lettered lines are crowded. The paper 
stocks on which you have printed these forms 
are quite satisfactory, but the effect is rather 
gaudy and coarse due to the colors used. Your 
yellow is of a weak lemon hue, whereas, chrome 
yellow, one that inclines towards orange, would 
have been far better because it has more “‘body”’ 
and is richer. Considering the large area cov- 
ered, red is also too strong, so we suggest that 
when brown stock is used on subsequent orders 
you should select a rich brown in place of the 
red. For the type matter, here hand-lettering, a 
strong green or blue would be very good, a fine 
contrast to the brown. 

SmitH & Juuius, Sydney, Australia.—The 
series of poster stamps for the Perdriau Rub- 
ber Company, Limited, is quite effective. The 
designs are striking and presswork is very satis- 


A monthly blotter to help you soak “b ideas! 
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Unusual use of rules on a folder spread by the Superior Typesetting Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
The original is in black and violet tint on green stock, a pleasing combination. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Y? Because no worker 

can successfully master 
varied tasks as well as the 
specialist who applies himself 
to one particular line. The suc- 
cessful doctor of today is no 
longer a general practitioner; 
he specializes in diseases of 
one particular kind or of one 
particular organ of the body. 
This is equally true of the 
lawyer, the dentist, the artist 
and all craftsmen in almost 
every profession or trade. . . . 
The same thing may be said 
for Typography, which is the 
art of arranging type in the 
manner most pleasing to the 
. The use of white space 

in preparing a printed piece is 
of the most outstanding im- 
portance. In fact, itis probably 
of greater consequence than 
any other single factor in the 
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production of high class com- 
position . . The most beautiful 
type face ever cast is of small 
importance if the printer who 
uses it does not understand 
the proper use of white space. 
The thought which we are 
trying to put over is this: We 
specialize in typesetting and 
therefore we feel that we are 
more competent to produce 
perfect composition than is 
possible under any other con- 
ditions . . So when you are in 
doubt about the layout and 
composition of any kind of 
printed matter you may feel 
free to call on us . . Our slogan 
is “Superior Typography IS 
Superior” and we will 
endeavor to prove that state- 
ment to your individual satis- 
faction and benefit if you will 
but give us the opportunity 


Color Counts 
TAILOR used blue sta- 
A tionery to sell blue 
A serge suits. 
A bank used red paper with 
burned edges to sell safe 
deposit boxes. 
A department store had all 
printing on yellow paper to 
advertise their yellow tag 
bargains. 
A laundry used a blue folder 
to talk about Blue Monday 
to housewives. 


pai Sales 


IN'T FORGET that 
your catalog may be 
~“” used by the dealer to 


sell one of his customers. In 
which case descriptions 
should be written to appeal 
to the user as well as the 
dealer. And since the con- 
sumer will, to some extent, 
judge the merits of the article 
by the quality of the printing, 
it is best to pay enough to 
have it printed right. 


“Darling, are mine the only 
lips you ever kissed?” 
“Yes, dear—and the nicest.” 


Good Old Days 
HE old-fashioned meth- 
as of selling has gone 

. People haven't time 
to sine Today, it's a case of 
tell your story and move on. 

That's where letters, folders, 

booklets, and other direct 

advertising helps the sales- 
ey save the sales- 
man’s.time by doing most of 
the selling for him, and they 
save the customer's time by 
awaiting his convenience. 
sees 


Ir isn't what a woman says. 
that hurts; it’s the number ot 
times she says it. 

aaee 
Wide-awake advertisers are 
getting away from the com- 
monplace tag by using 3-color 
poster illustrations and having 
them well printed. 
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Multiply Profits by Mailing More Advertising 


Blotter ‘Sniiiaiiin are coming pooner 


factory. Viewing the poster stamps in gangs as 
they were printed we get the impression that 
yellows and oranges predominate rather more 
than they should. These colors have the effect 
of reducing the distance at which they may be 
clearly seen; white lettering, for instance, in 
reverse against a yellow or orange ground can- 
not stand out as strongly as against a green or 
blue background. However, as these stamps are 
to be attached singly to letters and viewed at 
close range, the criticism is probably not war- 
ranted, though it seems the combinations more 
effective at long range would be almost equally 
more effective close up. 

Horn-SHAFER COMPANY, Baltimore.—‘‘Ex- 
panding Your Business by Mail” is a commend- 
able book. The color is not only pleasing but 
also quite striking, the lettering in gold against 
black standing out most effectively. The illustra- 
tion of a train coming head-on, printed in proc- 
ess colors on white and tipped onto the cover 
above the title in gold is not only appropriate 
but very effective. Inside layout and the inter- 
esting use of illustrations are particularly com- 
mendable features; in fact, the only thing about 
the book that we do not like at all is the yellow 
used. It is process yellow, or close to it, very 
weak in tone value, and of a hue that few like— 
one, moreover, quite unsuitable for type work. 
With respect to those points, you will note that 
the details of the ornaments on the inside front 
cover are not evident. The color should have 
been enriched by the addition of orange and 
made a chrome yellow, provided, of course, yel- 
low as the hue were desired. We feel that as 
the text and cuts are printed in a deep brown, 


suggest that in cases like page 4 the upright of 
the initial should have aligned with the text at 
the left, all the flourish extending in the mar- 
gin. The trouble with the present positioning is 
that the page contour is broken by the introduc- 
tion of so much white space in the upper left- 
hand corner. A much more stylish title page 
could have been gotten up, in fact, we suggest 
that all the words, ‘““Expanding Your Business,” 
should be in the same size so the group would 
not be squared. The trouble with a squared 
group is that it looks stiff. It is especially bad 
when it is evident effort was necessary to make 
it so and when a disregard of display values 
is indicated. The lower group would be im- 
proved if the colons and dash were omitted 
from between the words “Baltimore” and 
“Maryland,” and if only regular spacing with 
the comma were used. That would shorten this 
line and give the page an effect of grace which 
it lacks as handled. There is not enough space 
between the lines of the title or the two lines 
immediately below. While the details that we 
mention might be improved are fine points, so 
to speak, we feel that in view of the expendi- 
ture and the excellence of the content the inside 
pages should measure up to the cover. 

OscarR O. BARNHART, Flint, Michigan.—Your 
work is fine. The jacket for sending out proofs 
is one of the best things for that purpose we 
have seen. The word “Proof” is effectively dis- 
played on the front with space just below for 
the name and address of the customer, job num- 
ber, and date. Below those items there are sug- 
gestions for obtaining the most satisfactory ser- 
vice. The printing on the second page of the 


greatly increased numbers. The one above is 
Schmidt Brothers, Chicago. The pictures 
add interest and help considerably. 


jacket is a group of type matter marked for 


a bright blue or green would be better than any 
correction and thereby illustrating all the marks 


yellow. We do not like the Vanity initial and 





COLOUR 


Folder title by the Edgar C. 


used by proofreaders. Being a “blow-up” (zine 
etching enlarged from type) it is effective as 
display and doubtless not only helpful to clients 
but helps to bring proofs back with the cor- 
rections intelligently indicated. The ‘‘Silver An- 
niversary”’ booklet of the Buick Motor Company 
is attractive, the cover being particularly good. 
The Cursive ornaments are rather too domi- 
neering on the title page, however, so the type 
does not get the attention it should. We feel, 
too, that the Bodoni subheads toward the end of 
the book are too widely letter-spaced. Bold 
type, remember, does not stand letter-spacing as 
well as light-face. The souvenir program of 
Buick Tours by Memphis dealers is interesting, 
the pages bearing the messages of Mr. Strong 
and Mr. Churehill being particularly well han- 
dled. Lines on the cover, and particularly the 
title page, are too large as a general rule and 
also spaced too closely. The title page is evi- 
dently crowded. Other specimens are high grade. 

E. F. Scumipt Company, Milwaukee.— 
“Tests” is an interesting, unusual, and also 
attractive booklet. In general it is conserva- 
tively modernistic, the cover being striking and 
the text pages lively. The lines of the second 
group on the title page are too closely spaced, 
also rather too small, while the signature would 
be better if the word ‘‘Printer’’ were in a second 
line. One weak point is that the reproduction 
of the magazine cover on page 2 is too small; it 
would be improved, also, if color were added 
in the border of the cover reproduction. 

GorRDON-TAYLOR, INCORPORATED, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.—Your folder announcing that 
Earle W. Dadmun has become a member of 
your organization is handsome and impressive. 
The oval halftone, printed near the top over a 
hot-stamped panel, is excellent. The touches of 
pink in the face help a lot—or is our artificial 
light playing a trick? The presswork is fine 
and the paper is high grade; the item indicates 
that it came from a high-grade concern. 


Ruwe Company, New 
“A dash of color properly applied makes a whole mailing piece seem alive.” 
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eleistete Arbeit bedarl stets einer Kontrolle; auch die 


fart, tell, 


haben sich einer soichen zu 
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unterziehen, bevor sie an den Besteller abgeliefert werden. Diese 
Kontrolle geschieht durch einen Andruck, der nach dem Alzen der 


einzelnen Farbplatten durch deren Ob 


[i 7 Es tolls 





wird. Erst dann kénnen die durch ein Vergleichen mit én Ori- 
ginal festgestellten Mangel durch ein partielles Behandeln der 
Platten behoben werden. Die Wahl der Farben und ihre Reihen- 
folge beim Druck wird verschieden gehandhabt. Hier spielen per- 
sdnliche Erfahrung, Charakter des Bildes usw. eine besondere Rolle, 
weshalb hier nicht darauf eingegangen werden soll. Im allgemei- 
nen beginnt man den Andruck mit der gelben Farbe. Leider laht 
sich diese Farbe schwer abstimmen, vor allen Dingen dann, wenn 
gelblich geténte Papiersorten zum Andruck verwendet werden. 
Ein geschultes Auge und eine langere Praxis sind notwendig, um 
bei jedem Druck eine gleichmahige Farbstarke zu onion ann 
ja beachtet werden muh, dah die Andrucke Handp 

sind. Die Beurteiking des Druckes durch blaues Glas ist empfehlens- 
wert. Das Blau aft schon eine wesentlich bessere Beurteilung des 
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Jose Scratch Pads 


to make memos. or to figure 
on. They are very cheap, 
while the average office sta- 
tionery Cost 25c. per pound 
or more, besides the printing. 
We accumulate odds and 
ends in papers which we cut 
into suitable sizes for scrateh 
pad purposes. Send for a 
package, and begin to save 
your stationery. 


Eight pounds, uf 


WILLIAM ESKEW : PRINTER 
825 Third Street Portsmouth Ohio 











Envelope stuffer in the ornate fashion by 
William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





Druckes zu — ein Abstimmen und gleiches Farbehalten ist dabei 
ebenso méglich wie beim Rot; hier ist die kleinste Veranderung 
dem Auge leicht sichtbar. Die Schwarzplatte vermittelt den Ton. 
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Sometime it’s just possible that you, too, will find rules as here used in 
color just the trick. From the German “Typegraphische Jahrbucker.” 


H. D. WisMer, San Diego, California.—Your 
blotter on which a quotation from Charles 
Kingsley is featured is quite attractive. The 
band of ornament and rule over the signature is 
the one unpleasing feature; the name line 
would be more prominent if it were eliminated. 
The amount of white space is adequate to pro- 
vide sufficient separation between the parts. 

CHARLES B. NERREN, Roanoke, Virginia.—We 
cannot see how your arrangement of the Wal- 
ters Printing & Manufacturing Company label 
should have been turned down on the basis of 
being too frivolous, for certainly it is not the 
fault with it. While we appreciate how one 
might have an aversion for the Cooper Black 
used, particularly where it is in small sizes, we 
cannot see how it can be called frivolous. That 
term, if applicable to any type, applies to Bern- 
hard Cursive, Parsons, Cochin, and the like. 
The lack of harmony between border and type 
is not particularly serious on an item of this 
kind, but the variation in tone would be ac- 
cented by printing the border and two small 
groups in a lighter color. When breaking up a 
form for two colors heavier (bolder) items 
should be selected for the color of weaker tone 
value. As far as layout and composition are 
concerned the work is satisfactory, and we are 
sure that if type like Caslon or Goudy had been 
used it would have been acceptable. 

H. J. Morcu, New York city.—Your blotter, 
“What do you mean, good printing,” ete., is 
not satisfactory. It lacks punch, particularly be- 
cause of the weakness of the display and the 
extraordinary amount of white space in relation 
to the small size of the type. The use of the 
seript for display is unsatisfactory, too—in fact, 
improper—while the border is too prominent 
and does not harmonize with the type. A cen- 
tered arrangement with the white space uni- 
formly distributed—as it perforce would be in 
a centered design—and set in types of good 
design would have been much more satisfactory. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 





Possessives and Plurals 
Have the Floor 


We will appreciate very much your decisions 
on the following questions: First, ‘a few hours’ 
work.”’ Is this correct or should the apostrophe 
be omitted? Second, “Both the classical and 
the general course prepare the student to enter 
college.”” Is this correct as written or should 
it be ‘‘courses”’ ? 


2—Vermont. 

~Usage is pretty evenly divided on 
employment of the apostrophe in ex- 
pressions like “a few hours’ work.” I 
easily omit the plural possessive sign; 
yet, in the singular, what can you do 
but write “a day’s work’? Such 
phrases are commonplaces of oral ex- 
pression; only in writing and printing 
does the question of grammatical pro- 
priety arise. In strict logic the same 
rule should govern in both singular 
and plural. Thus I am compelled to 
admit that when I write “ a few hours 
work,” subconsciously thinking ‘‘a few 
hours of work,” as an expression of 
measure, not possession, I am simply 
shaking off the shackles of logic and 
following my own will regardless. 

The singular noun in the second sen- 
tence quoted seems correct, supplying 
an understood “course” after “class- 
ical,” thus: “Both the classical course 
and the general course prepare.” The 
sentence as given in our Vermont 
friend’s letter distinctly implies that 
there is in consideration just one 
course of each kind. If we said “‘Both 
the classical and the general courses 
prepare,” the implication would be 
that there is more than one of each of 
these kinds of courses. 


Speed and Accuracy Are 
Debated 


Would highly appreciate your advice what 
time allowance should be given to read a galley 
of ten-point, thirteen ems, with and without a 
copyholder.—New York. 


Well—don’t you smell the smoke of 
battle, folks? To give an arbitrary an- 
swer might result in unfairness to the 
querist or his opponent in the argu- 
ment; there are too many hidden fac- 
tors. The proofreader should not be 
judged by speed alone; the ratio of 
speed and accuracy is the only fair 
test, and cleanness of copy and proof 
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is a factor. On a straight run of type, 
a galley of ten-point, thirteen ems, 
should be read, with or without copy- 
holder, in five to seven minutes. But 
full allowance must be made for spe- 
cial conditions—pauses to consult ref- 
erence books, to puzzle out illegible 
copy, or to follow the trail of an 
erratic compositor—and it should be 
borne in mind that the reader who 
can guarantee a proof to be “okay as 
marked” in ten minutes is more valu- 
able than one who rattles through in 
five minutes and may or may not have 
produced a clean job. Any reader or 
proofroom foreman who would give 
the department a statement as to speed 
fairly to be required on various types 
of reading would help establish stand- 
ards for the benefit both of employers 
and of readers. A crossfire of notes on 
experience and observation, theory 
and fact, would bump off some of the 
uncertainties vexatious to all and 
serve to clear the air on this topic. 


Don’t Wear Hobbles! 


The queries on the enclosed proof were killed 
by the editor to whom referred. What is your 
opinion ?—Brooklyn. 


The proof said, “If it is possible to 
see the buyer only between 10 or 10:30 
A. M. and 3 or 4 P. M., the length of 
the salesman’s day is pitifully short.” 
The proofreader wanted it to say 
“only between 10 and 10:30 A. M. or 
(between) 3 and 4 Pp. M.” The two sen- 
tences are entirely different in sense. 
As it appeared on the proof a mini- 
mum period of four and a half hours 
was indicated; as the proofreader 
wished to “correct” it, a period of an 
hour and a half, in two instalments. 
The difference is radical. 

An employer who will not grant the 
proofroom power to correct out-and- 
out errors in English, on the readers’ 
own initiative, is not a good employer; 
and a reader who shrinks from such 
responsibility but must query every 
little detail is far from being a per- 
fect proofreader. But every query that 
has to be killed lessens the proofroom’s 
right to the privilege of querying, and 
such queries should be avoided. 


Adjectival Monstrosity or 
Acceptable Compound? 


In the July issue you make, as I believe, an 
improper use of the expression ‘‘worthwhile.” 
Is not ‘‘worth’” an adjective and ‘“‘while” a 
noun? If so, then the expression should be 
“worth while’; see Webster sub ‘‘while,”” No. 2. 

I am unable to find ‘worthwhile’ thus used 
in any dictionary. As a compound adjective one 
could say ‘‘a worth-while project,”’ or, to change 
the expression, “the project was worth while.” 

Possibly this was an error of the proofreader. 
But don’t you read final proof? [No, I don't 
see any proof.—E. N. T.] 

There seems to be a tendency today to write 
these two words solid, indiscriminately, but I 
have been unable to find any justification for 
it in any book of reference. However, I'm often 
amazed that you are so generally correct in 
your decisions when I note the tough ones fired 
at you.—Mount Morris, Illinois. 


The critic begins by assailing the 
compound as a compound, and then 
switches over to criticism of the 
method of indicating its nature as a 
compound, by means either of the 
hyphen or of consolidation. If. you 
would call a baby of small size a 
smallsize baby, why not call a project 
that is worth while a worthwhile 
project? Would the Mount Morris ed- 
itor challenge “an erstwhile custom”? 
Would he think it wrong to describe 
the print of a horse’s fore foot as “a 
forefoot print”? Compare such expres- 
sions as these: a backhand blow; a 
halftime job; a halfpint pot; a onetime 
governor. I do not say that everybody 
ought to write ‘a smallsize baby” or 
“a worthwhile project.” I simply say 
they are defensible forms. If this 
critic had gone a bit farther, he would 
have found in Webster, “worth,” No. 
4, this endorsement of my use of the 
compound adjective: “Collog.—w.while, 
worth the time which it requires.” The 
colloquialism of today is the standard 
of tomorrow, in many instances. 


A Friendly Note 

Reading the announcement of your new work 
with the Merriam Company, I hasten to send 
you my congratulations and to express my 
pleasure that the company has chosen you. It 
is a wonderful honor to be one of the elect of 
so fine a company. I know of nothing in print 
so carefully and beautifully turned out as the 
Merriam products.—New York. 


‘Changing jobs is always an adven- 
ture. Although I have done it a good 
many times, the thrill (or, in more 
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up-to-date lingo, the kick) is still as 
strong as ever. A fellow feels like a 
halfback awaiting the initial kick-off 
in the Big Game: nervous till the whis- 
tle blows—and then too busy to think 
of anything but the play. The proof- 
reader should preserve a calm exte- 
rior; but fortunate is he for whom the 
daily labors retain that spicy and most 
enjoyable flavor of adventure. 


Language Instinct or Grammar? 


I see in the August issue that my impression 
of the receiver Frank did not click, and I got 
a clue to the cause in your comment on collec- 
tive nouns. It seems as natural for you to say 
“a number of photographs is on display’’ as to 
say “a number is on display.’”’ But for me the 
latter is unnatural, unless it referred to a rep- 
resentation of an Arabic or Roman numeral. In 
the sense you used it I would always be think- 
ing of the actual objects displayed, and a num- 
ber (of them, expressed or not) would be 
plural. That seems to me inepiscopable. 

The two viewpoints on the subject or object 
of Frank also lead to the two differing conclu- 
sions. ‘“‘Was it to Frank you gave it?” ‘“‘No; it 
was not (to) Frank.’’ Whether or not the prep- 
osition is there, I could not regard the phrase 
as other than objective, because its antecedent 
is objective. So if ‘‘Frank” yields to a pronoun, 
I would have to make it objective: ‘‘No; it was 
not (to) him.’”’ The absence of the preposition 
makes no difference to me. 

I may be hyperesthetic because of using in- 
flected languages, in which I would certainly 
keep the pronoun objective: 

éLo dé al Francisco? No; 
good example.) 

Gi ’de du de’ til Franz? Naj, de’ va’ inte 
honom. 

[But: Va’ de’ Franz? N§&j, de’ va’ inte han.] 

Your quotation as a curiosity of “This coat 
and inscription . . . are there still.”” This seems 
to agree with your ideas. The ‘“‘coat’’ and “‘in- 
scription” are literally plural, if actually undi- 
vided.—San Francisco. 


The department, which is not hyper- 
esthetic and whose conductor hasn’t 
a chemical trace of episcopability, 
is respectfully independent of foreign- 
language idiom and inflection in its 
endeavor to help its readers solve their 
problems in English grammar. Our 
friend in San Francisco chooses to be 
guided by his own language instinct 
rather than by the fundamental rules 
of grammar, and we have neither the 
power nor the desire to make him 
change his opinion. 


no a él. (Not a 


An Invisible Verb 


In the following paragraph, is the last sen- 
tence a complete, correct sentence? If so, what 
is the subject? If not, what is wrong with it? 
“‘Ask to see our blended or plain colored shin- 
gles for new homes and recoverage of old worn 
roofs. A four-inch head lap, this assures triple 
thickness at tabs and double coverage over 
remaining roof.’-—A Kansas reader. 


The trouble is, the writer inserted 
an unnecessary pronoun, repeating 
the subject. “Jim, he says, says he,” 
would be a fair parallel from vulgar 
speech. “Me, I don’t want none of it,” 
is a still more rough-edged example. 
Probably the down-to-the-bottom ex- 
planation is an instinctive quest for 
emphasis. In the sentence given, the 
simple, direct statement would be, 
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“They have a four-inch head lap. This 
assures,” etc. Or, “head lap, which as- 
sures.” Another reading, the ultimate 
of simplicity and grammatically unas- 
sailable, would be: “The four-inch 
head lap assures triple thickness.” 

Incidentally, the quotation suggests 
an interesting extra on use of the hy- 
phen: “recoverage” or “re-coverage.” 
Without use of the hyphen the first 
flash is in the sense of recovering or 
reobtaining something. With the hy- 
phen there is no flavor of ambiguity; 
the word says at once what is intended 
to be said, that the old roof is to be 
covered again, re-covered. A hundred 
rules for compounding can be written, 
and have been written. To my mind, 
for non-specialists in grammar—that 
is to say, for “ordinary” users of lan- 
guage—the one all-inclusive rule is 
this: Use the form that cannot be mis- 
understood, whether it be two separate 
words, one solid word, or two words 
hitched together with a hyphen. The 
form that says unmistakably what 
you want to say is correct. (NOTE: 
This is quite a different matter from 
that of use or non-use of the hyphen 
in such words as “reenforce.’’) 


Light Music 

They called the clavilux a color organ, and 
it’s no more organ than your lawn mower is. 
Its inventor, Thomas Wilfred, toured the coun- 
try once on the Chautauqua circuit, as a singer 
of quaint songs, accompanying himself on the 
ancient instrument known as the lute. This 
clavilux is his hobby, but I suppose it has taken 
all his time now. I can’t for the life of me see 
why in thunder Roxy didn’t equip his magnifi- 
cent new theater in New York with this de- 
vice, for in conjunction with his beautiful stage 
hits it would have been supremely effective. If 
Wilfred had incorporated and put real money 
behind the thing I believe it would be known 
throughout the world and be considered an 
essential part of every theater. 

While I’m at you, I do not know that your 
Proofroom department renders any particular 
service to me—which is probably due not to the 
fact that I know enough already but rather to 
plain stubbornness, for I’ll probably edit copy 
as I like, right or wrong—but I do know that 
yours is the only department I actually read 
clear through every month. That’s because you 
have learned that life’s too short to be bothering 
ourselves with manner and style of statement, 
and that it’s much better to say it and have it 
over with. Anyway, I’m spending a whole half- 
hour digging up this stuff for you and pegging 
at my typewriter—all in an effort to still fur- 
ther complete your education. (My grammar 
got me in bad there.)—New York. 


With this breezy letter its writer 
sent clippings from The American 
Organist of February, 1920, describing 
the clavilux, “an instrument for play- 
ing with color in light as the orchestra 
and organ play with tones.” The de- 
partment’s interest centered upon the 
meaning of the name—light from the 
keys—and the articles are therefore 
neither reproduced nor paraphrased, 
though our hearty thanks are hereby 
conveyed to the writer of the letter. 
So far from thinking that life is too 
short to bother with manner of state- 
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ment, the department is devoted to the 
cultivation of clear, simple, effective 
expression, with a hearty respect for 
beauty as well as for dignity and 
strength. But it refuses to be a slave 
to the rulebook, and insists that the 
study of grammar is a means, not an 
end, and should be thus treated. 


Ad. Writer and Printer 


The advertiser writes, ‘Every Wednesday and 
Saturday is Baby Days.’’ The printer changes 
“is” to “are.” A third party contends that the 
entire sentence is incorrect and that it should 
read “Every Wednesday and Saturday is Bab; 
Day.”’ Who is right ?—Bedford. 

Of the three forms given, the third 
is nearest right. “Is Baby Days” sim- 
ply could not be correct. “Every ... 
are” is obviously a mismating of sin- 
gular and plural forms. You might 
say, “Every Wednesday and Saturday 
is a Baby Day at Blank’s Studio,” but 
still some one would take the trouble 
to point out that the discrepancy had 
not been eliminated, although the 
sense was absolutely unmistakable. 
Constructively, the printer and adver- 
tiser could have got together on this: 
“Baby Days at Blank’s Studio, every 
Wednesday and Saturday.” This would 
give the same or even a shade better 
display in the same space. 


Argument Wasted 


On account of an argument arising between 
the composing room and the advertising depart- 
ment, we are sending copy and proof of the ad. 
for your unbiased opinion.—Jowa. 


The copy has “Blank-Dash Corpora- 
tion announce,” etc. The printer made 
it “announces.” The department will 
always rule for a singular verb with 
a singular subject, and “corporation” 
certainly is singular. But this is an in- 
stance in which the advertiser “has a 
right” to insist on copy being fol- 
lowed, because so many firms do use 
the plural verb with the singular cor- 
porate title. A strange thing is noticed 
in comparing copy and proof. The 
copy says, correctly, “F. O. B. Lan- 
sing,” and the proof reads, incorrectly, 
“fob. Lansing.” Advertisers should be 
grateful to proofreaders who save 
them from real error, but proofread- 
ers must recognize the advertiser’s 
right to dictate style within the space 
he purchases with his good money. 


Patronymic Plurals 


Will you kindly advise which is correct, in a 
heading on a small news article: ‘‘Lewises Sail 


for Florida,” or ‘Lewis’ Sail for Florida’? 
This means that the Lewis family sailed for 
Florida.—A reader in East Hampton, New York. 


One Lewis, two Lewises, the Lew- 
ises. The apostrophe is used in mak- 
ing a plural for a symbol, as in “the 
A’s,” “two 4’s.” It is an arbitrary de- 
vice, endorsed by common usage. No 
one, probably, would think of using it 
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on a family name except a _ head- 
writer trying to fit the idea to its 
allotted space, with no time to study 
the various possibilities. Instead of 
accepting the alibi of the headwriter, 
based on the exigencies of time and 
space, I prefer to emphasize another 
phase of the tough old problem: The 
headwriter’s influence upon popular 
usage is so great, and so subtle, that 
professional pride should spur him to 
utmost effort to avoid distortions and 
oddities of spelling and construction. 


Appositive Parentheses 


Is the sentence ‘‘The company’s house-organ 
Good News is very interesting’’ correctly punc- 
tuated without commas before and after the 
name of the house-organ? Kindly give me the 
rule which governs such cases.—Chicago. 


The rule as commonly given differ- 
entiates between essential and non- 
essential appositives. The essential ap- 
positive, needed to define a noun or 
pronoun to which it refers, is not set 
off by commas; the nonessential ap- 
positive, not thus needed, is separated 
from the rest of the sentence by com- 
mas. Grammatical essentiality may be 
exemplified through clauses. Thus, 
“He visited his sister who lives in 
Memphis” indicates the existence of 
several sisters, among whom one is 
particularized, while ‘He visited his 
sister, who lives in Memphis,” would 
be understood, in the case of a writer 
known to study exactness of expres- 
sion, to indicate that “he” has only 
one sister. When commas are used, 
the appositive becomes an explanatory 
parenthesis as shown. Each usage 
clearly serves its intended purpose. 

The sentence as given, without the 
commas, is not incorrect, it is wholly 
free from ambiguity; but it would be 
much better to use the commas, thus: 
“The company’s house-organ, Good 
News, is very interesting.” 


SS or An”? 


Kindly give correct wording and rule for the 
following: ‘“‘a unique affair’ or ‘an unique af- 
fair.’’"—Chicago. 


“A unique affair.” The rule taught 
in school is a before a consonant, an 
before a vowel. But wu as an initial 
vowel sometimes has a consonantal 
first sound; ‘‘unique” is pronounced as 
though it began with a y. The Eng- 
lishman says “an hotel” (if he does) 
because he spurns in speech the h re- 
quired in writing or print. 

Americans who write “an unani- 
mous verdict” either say, orally, “un- 
animous” (instead of “you-nanimous,” 
which is correct), or are guilty of the 
vice of affectation. To be quite logical, 
those who write “an unique affair” 
would be expected to describe a sol- 
dier’s rig as being “an oonaform.” 
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Clean Metal, Clean Proofs 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ERFECTLY conditioned metal 
P:: type helps in the proofroom. 

Clean metal, tightly grained, free 
of impurities that produce sponginess, 
contributes not only to the mechanical 
perfection of the finished product (as 
anyone can see) but also to its literary 
and grammatical perfection (as few 
but the proofreader know). 

Why does cleaner metal make a bet- 
ter job, from the editorial standpoint? 
Because the proofreader can see what 
he is doing, has fewer blind spots, 
takes fewer chances, and does less 
guessing. How can he be expected to 
produce a perfect job of indicating 
changes to be made in the type if there 
are lines in which the proof fails to 
show exactly what the type is? The 
proofreader who has to pass a proof 
on which some letters, words, or lines 
are illegible is like the building inspec- 
tor who okays a structure he hasn’t 
seen; worse off, in fact, because the 
building may not collapse or burn for 
years, but the print will be critically 
scrutinized almost immediately. 

Everybody in the plant knows that 
carelessness in pulling galley proofs 
adds to the overhead. How foolish to 
pay a proofreader anywhere from 
twenty to eighty dollars a week, ac- 
cording to the grade of work and the 
degree of editorial responsibility at- 
tached to it, and permit a shiftless, 
irresponsible youth to send through 
proofs over-inked, under-inked, or 
inked unevenly like an impressionistic 
landscape, to harass and bedevil the 
proofroom in its important function of 
“making the reading like the writing.” 

It is equally foolish to permit dirty 
type metal to do its dirty work. It is 
astounding to see what is tolerated 
even in some shops that claim to be 
well managed. Ignorance and careless- 
ness are cutworms in the garden. If 
a linotype operator doesn’t care what 
kind of lines he turns out, or doesn’t 
know what screw to turn to regulate 
the machine, or is too proud, lazy, or 
timid to call on the mechanic for ad- 
vice and assistance, bad lines go to the 
making of the galleys, and the proof- 
reader is the first sufferer. He pays 
the penalty for a fault not his own. 
‘In bookwork the author and the edi- 
tor have time to check up, and if bad 
proofs are given they can demand new 
and better proofs, even to the extent of 
ordering a resetting of type where bad 
metal has spoiled the job. But in news- 
paper work there is no time for fuss- 
ing; the work is hurried through, and 


the proofreader has to take chances 
utterly unfair to him. 

A defect in the metal may derail 
him. Then it is not a case of blaming 
it on the dead engineer; a live proof- 
reader takes the blame, though it may 
not belong to him at all. Whiskers on 
the type may have blurred the proof, 
in spots, to a condition almost of illegi- 
bility. Careless treatment of metal is 
expensive in more ways than one. As 
a student of proofroom problems, I 
speak now only of this one item of 
careless extravagance. 

A blind engineer on a railroad would 
be bad enough, but at least the engine 
would have the rails to guide it. A 
blind proofreader is inconceivable (un- 
less he were reading braille); but 
illegible characters or lines on proofs 
are equivalent to blind spots in the 
reader’s vision—precisely, and not by 
any mere figure of speech. In such a 
fix the reader must either call for a 
new proof, which doesn’t add to his 
popularity, or else take a chance and 
okay what he cannot see. 

In a little item of filler on a news 
page this may not matter. But in a 
lead editorial it might produce an ex- 
act reversal of the writer’s intended 
expression; inserting or omitting a 
“not,” for example. And in an adver- 
tisement it might very easily produce 
an extremely costly error. 

This is not croaking, or looking for 
trouble. It is the simple truth—and a 
truth to which all shop managers and 
superintendents should be sensitive. 
For effectiveness these observations 
depend upon the position which the 
proofroom and its work hold in the 
minds of those concerned in an execu- 
tive capacity with its operation. 

Printing that is mechanically clean, 
and clean in the proofroom and edi- 
torial sense—accuracy and freedom 
from error or inconsistencies of style 
being the test—produces the profits. 
Dirty printing in the mechanical sense 
cannot be sold; and dirty printing in 
the proofroom’s way of speaking will 
not satisfy or hold for long the dis- 
criminating customer. Even if he is 
not “particular” himself his friends 
may be. 

Dirty metal is expensive. One item 
in the total of its expensiveness is lo- 
cated in the proofroom. The alert and 
intelligent proofreader with profes- 
sional pride should be one of the 
strongest rooters for clean metal in 
the shop, because— 

Clean metal makes clean proofs, 
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Magical and Practical 
ho hath a book 
Ras friends at band, 
And gold and gear 
Ht bis command. 


And rich estates, 
Lf he but look, 
Hre held by bim 
Gho hath a book. 


ho hath a book 
Ras but to read 
Hind be may be 

Ai king, indeed. 
Dis kingdom is 
Ris inglenook— 
All this is bis 
ho hath a book. 


—Nesbitt. 
xk ok Ox 


Poetry of Printing 
MONG the fine and useful arts and 


professions none has inspired poets 
and versifiers as much as our art of print- 
ing. The printer has been idealized in 
verse to a much greater extent than the 
lawyer, the theologian, the painter, the 
sculptor, the scientist, or the physician. 
Poets have frequently envisaged the 
printer as controller of civilization’s great- 
est engine of influence, progress, and 
power, but too few brother-printers 
have been convinced of this great fact. 
True poetry has the power to awaken 
within us a fuller and higher sense of life 
and our life’s work and our relations to 
them. There never was a truer poet than 
Wordsworth. The lines that headed the 
September pages of Collectanea take us 
above the petty technicalities of our art 
and industry and, if understood, give us 
the sense of being units of a vast host of 
printers whose work is to keep alive all 
that is divine in humanity. Wordsworth 
uttered a noble and poetic thought. Its 
inspiration derives from truth. Words- 
worth envisaged the highest intent of our 
art, an intent to which most of us are 
blind, but which, when understood, will 
produce greater pleasure in our work and 
greater dignity in our lives, even though 
our work is printing business cards, bill- 
heads, and the like. 

The humblest workers are frequently 
living poetic lives. This fact is illustrated 
by an incident recently reported to the 
newspaper-reading world. A certain man 
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in authority approached three laborers 
employed with many others in erecting a 
public building. To these he propounded 
the question, “What are you doing here?” 
The first answered, “I’m here for twenty- 
five dollars a week.” The second said, 
“I’m here to earn my living.” The third 
said, “I’m helping to build a fine city 
hall.” Who will doubt that the third man 
had most pleasure in his work? We can 
envisage him in after years bringing his 
children to see the splendid building and 
telling them that he—the hod-carrier— 
helped build it. All the answers were true 
and pertinent, but the last was that of the 
best man, and his the greatest reward. 
He had his wages no less than the others, 
plus satisfactions of the kind also enjoyed 
by the architect. If he had been a small 
job printer he would have taken pride in 
Wordsworth’s noble appreciation and 
known himself to be one of that group 
whose work, as a group, is of the greatest 
benefit to his fellowmen— 


Discourse was deemed Man’s noblest attribute, 

And written words the glory of his han 

Then followed Printing with enlarged com- 
man 

For thought—dominion vast and absolute 

For spreading truth and making love expand! 


From 1918 to 1925 Collectanea ap- 
peared every month in THE INLAND 
Printer. Each issue began with a quota- 
tion in appreciation of printing from a 
true poet or a wise philosopher. The ear- 
liest of these quotations was written long 
before the Christian era. It was in praise 
of the writing implements by which books 
were made before our types supplanted 
them. Pens carried the stirring lines in 
their native Greek down the centuries 
until they were translated into Latin in 
1431 and again transmitted by pens a 
quarter of a century before Gutenberg 
had issued his great Bible. Translated into 
English in 1675, they were transmitted 
to us by means of types. We are brothers 
in art of those who made books with their 
pens before the blessed invention of types. 

It was a laborious task to find appre- 
ciations—especially poetic ones—from 
sources sufficiently eminent to worthily 
honor our great art, and when the lately 
appointed editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
—to whom we wish great success and 
satisfactions in his important office—de- 
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creed a resumption of Collectanea, its 
editor was slothfully inclined to discon- 
tinue the practice of beginning each of 
the newer issues with an inspiring quota- 
tion. A little search, however, proved that 
such appreciations were by no means al- 
together exhausted. 

Pity ’tis that in the main the “poetry” 
of printing, as we find it freely scattered 
throughout the pages of trade periodicals 
of a quarter of a century ago, is banal or 
derogatory or derisive, written by the un- 
inspired for the uninspired—those in our 
industry who see nothing that cannot be 
photographed, hear nothing that will not 
carry through a loud speaker, and feel 
nothing that cannot be weighed on the 
same scale with butcher meat and pota- 
toes—the grovelers. Compare the follow- 
ing with Wordsworth. It was written by 
a widely known printer of great popu- 
larity in his time: 

A lot wa bent leads and some broken-down 
ruie, 

A high-smelling pipe and an old office stool, 

Some crazy old fonts and some doctored-up 


inks, 
And wads of chewed paper to fill up the 


chinks, 


He was describing a “typical” printing 
office of a country newspaper; yet it is 
not possible to estimate the good effected 
by country newspapers in firing the minds 
of country lads with ambition, hope, and 
the will to succeed. And here is another 
rhyme almost as ignoble in its implica- 
tions, also written by a printer: 


A printer stood at his case one night 
In his office dark and drear, 
And his weary sight was dim as the light 
Of the mo!dy lamp hung near. 
The wild wintry winds were howling without, 
And the snow falling thick and fast, 
But the printer, I trow, shook his locks of 
snow 
And laughed at the shrieking blast. 
He watched the hands of the clock creep 
round, 
Keeping time with its snail-like tick, 
As he gathered the type, with a weary click, 
In his old rust-eaten stick. 


Collectanea is for those who think with 
Wordsworth, not for the belittlers. It is 
not possible to overpraise printing. 

x Ok Ok 

The apprehension and representation 
of what is individual is the very life of 
art.—Goethe. 
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Visit to Pacific Coast 


It was Collectanea’s good fortune to 
make a three months’ tour of the Pacific 
Coast from San Diego to Seattle and 
other points inward in 1927. Collec- 
tanea became convinced that the Pacific 
Coast is the most delectable part of our 
country. In future centuries it will be 
the center of a greater civilization of the 
Pacific Ocean, excelling artistically and 
intellectually as well as materially. No- 
where else may one meet so large a pro- 
portion of ambitious and_ enthusiastic 
printers—proprietors and craftsmen. San 
Francisco is a great printing center. In 
all the cities the printing plants are well 
equipped and their product averages high 
in quality. There are printing houses the 
work of which is unexcelled by that of 
any eastern houses. 

The printers are alert, emulative, con- 
fident of a great future for our art and 
industry on those shores, and proud of 
their section and of the high position and 
generous support accorded to printers 
within its boundaries. The outstanding 
characteristic of Pacific Coast printers is 
their enthusiasm. It was an inspiring 
pleasure to meet such leaders as Bruce 
McCallister, Frank McCaffrey, the two 
Taylors, the two Grabhorns, the two 
Johnsons, the indefatigable Haywood 
Hunt, Hartley Jackson, John Johnck, 
Alfred Kennedy, and the dean and in- 
spirer of them all, John Henry Nash, who 
has made types glorify letters in Cali- 
fornia and thereby achieved international 
fame. Editor Charles McIntyre of The 
Pacific Printer right worthily and con- 
scientiously represents and encourages 
the progress of the graphic-arts industries 
in his field in a manner and style that 
would be commendable in a periodical 
with a nation-wide audience. 

Notable also are the great book collec- 
tion of Henry E. Huntington, now the 
property of the state of California by his 
bequest, and the great libraries of Wil- 
liam A. and Charles W. Clark, the library 
of the former promised as a gift to the 
University of Southern California. The 
libraries of the several vigorous univer- 
sities give special attention to works clas- 
sified under “Typography.” With such a 
spirit prevailing, printing on the Pacific 
Coast cannot fall short of a future pros- 
perous in every sense of the word. 


* OK OK 


The Torch Bearers 

Hidden knowledge differs little from igno- 
rance.—Horace (B. C. 65-8). 

What is the good of unknown good?— 
N. C. Fowler (1897). 

How much of knowledge would sur- 
vive the discovery, if it were not for our 
art of printing? Knowledge is the chief 
asset of civilization. It is in our keeping. 
Lift up your heads, O Printers! 
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Last of a Great Family of 
Printers, 1502-1928 
Ly the greatest fam- 


ily of printers was the Estienne 
(Stephan, Stephanus), founded in 1502, 
when Henri Estienne I became a master 
printer in Paris. On April 1 of this year 


Henry Estienne II (1528-1598), great- great-great- 
great-great-great grandfather of Henry Estienne XI, 
the last of an illustrious family of printers, 
who died in Paris on April 1, 1928 


the last direct descendant of this illustri- 
ous family, Henri Estienne XI, died at 
his residence, 105 Avenue de la Repub- 
lique, Paris, at the age of seventy-seven. 
Henri XI, the son of Paul II, who was 


manager of the pressrooms of the print- 














One of the printer marks of the most illustrious 
Estienne family of printers. The motto is “Be Not 
Highminded” (Noli Altum Sapere). The printer 
is humbly pruning the tree of knowledge and 
grafting on fresh stems 


ing house of the Didots, was an officer of 
the war of 1870 and an officer of the 
Academie Francaise. At his death he was 
superintendent of the printing depart- 
ment and part owner of the periodical 
L’Usine (The Manufacturer). From the 
obituaries we gather that he was worthy 
of his ancestors as a man and a printer. 
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He was buried in the church of Saint 
Jacques le Majeur in Montrouge. 

Ambroise Firmin Didot, with the as- 
sistance of Colonel Antoine Estienne V, 
prepared a genealogy of the Estienne 
family of printers in 1826, which was 
published by Bernard in 1856. It begins 
in Provence in 1270, with Pierre Estienne, 
Seigneur de Lambese, made a member of 
the Order of Chivalry in 1307. Henry I 
was the first printer of the family (1502- 
1520). His foreman was the afterward 
famous Simon de Colines, who married 
his employer’s widow and instructed the 
widow’s three sons in printing. Colines 
and Robert Estienne I, in association with 
Geofroy Tory and Claude Garamond, 
were leaders in establishing the preémi- 
nence of French printing in the sixteenth 
century. The Estienne Collection in the 
Typographic Library and Museum of the 
American Type Founders Company con- 
tains examples of the printing of every 
member of the family who became a mas- 
ter printer as his turn came around. 

The merit of the printing of each of 
the Estiennes from Robert I (1525-1559) 
to Antoine I (1674) would alone give the 
Estiennes one of the highest places among 
fine printers, but the chief luster of the 
family is derived from its scholarship and 
its services to learning. Robert I was the 
chief Latin scholar of his century and 
Henry II its chief Greek scholar. Robert’s 
Latin Dictionary and Henri’s Greek Dic- 
tionary—both immense tomes—were the 
first adequate dictionaries of those lan- 
guages, and all subsequent compilations 
are based upon them. Robert I was also 
a Hebrew scholar and in 1548 printed 
and published a dictionary of what he 
called the holy language (Thesaurus 
Linguae Sanctae). Writing on a diversity 
of scholarly subjects, Henri II attained a 
high place in French literature. 

These are the Estiennes who engaged 
in printing in the period when the printer 
was his own publisher, and made work 
for his shop instead of taking orders: 

Henri I (b. 1460, d. 1520); Robert I (1503- 
1559); Francois I (1504-1550) ; Charles (stud- 
ied medicine, on which subject he wrote and 
printed books; printed 1536-1550); Henri II 
(1528-1598); Robert II (printed 1556-1588) ; 
Francois II (printed 1562-1582); Paul I (1566- 
1627); Robert III (a poet; printed 1572- 
1574); Henri III (15-- -1615); Joseph (15-- - 
1620); Antoine I (1592-1674); Jean Jacques 
(1622-1662) ; Francois IV (1627-1647) ; Robert 
IV (1630-1672); Henri V (1631-1661); An- 
toine V (1762-18--); Paul II (1806-18--); 
and Henri XI (1851-1928). 

Estiennes who were publishers, without 
printing, were Adrien (16-- -16--), Robert V 
(1746-1780), and Jacques II (1740-1755). Of 
the women of the house, Nicole II (1772) 
married J. T. Herissant, printer to the King; 
Sophie II (1772) married a publisher, and an- 
ether (name unknown) married, in 1776, C. 
Simon, a notable printer of that time. 

Dry details, doubtless; but what an un- 
paralleled succession to behold! 
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What the Country Folks Like to Read 


WO country weeklies and later 

a small city daily formed a siz- 

able part of my reading matter 
back on the Maine farm where I lived, 
sweat, and did a bit of dreaming up 
in the lumber camps until I was 
twenty-one. Books were none too plen- 
tiful in those days, but we had a num- 
ber of papers. Books cost money, and 
money was one of the crops that did 
not root well in the rocks. We got our 
papers free, however, because my step- 
mother was a former schoolteacher 
and one of their correspondents. 

How well I can remember those eve- 
nings after work when I would curl 
up in front of the fire with copies of 
the Batesville Advertiser and Western 
Gazette (later changed to Eastern Ga- 
zette, which I resented). I would read 
these papers from the front-page fea- 
tures, although they were not sky- 
rocketed as much then as now, down 
to the last page of advertising. With 
true New England thrift I had been 
taught to have a lot of respect for 
little things, so I developed an appetite 
for fillers. 

I may have been somewhat hazy 
on the Spanish-American War, but I 
knew that grass stains could be re- 
moved by rubbing molasses into the 
material and letting it soak over night 
and then washing it out the next day. 
I could have told you that after a 
rusty-nail accident you should work 
iodin well into the wound; that a 
pound brick of butter made two cups; 
that new brooms should be soaked in 
hot water before using, and that vas- 
elin would prevent a door squeaking. 
Yes, indeed, I used to read an awful 
lot of that, and I think I remembered 
a great deal of it. The murder trials 
(we used to have murders in Maine 
and still do now) were majestic re- 
views; and when I would come across 
an announcement such as this, that 
“Whereas Maria Brown has left my 
bed and board, I shall not be responsi- 
ble or pay any bills contracted by her,” 
I could conjure up in my mind a story 
that would make the modern writers 
look to their laurels. Believe me, I took 
those papers very seriously indeed. 

The old iron tea-kettle and wooden 
tub used to offer a Saturday-night 
bath every week, although sometimes 
: *Highlights of Mr. Crowell’s interesting ad- 
dress at the recent convention of the National 


Editorial Association. Abstracted from the 
N. E. A. Official Proceedings, just published. 


By MERLE CROWELL* 


Editor, “American Magazine” 


when the frost was too thick on the 
windows in winter we used to omit 
that; but I could bathe my mind every 
night in printers’ ink. Later the Ban- 
gor Daily News was added to our col- 
lection of reading. 

I resolved that when I grew up I 
was going to become a newspaper re- 
porter and maybe some day an editor. 
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Of course there were days, as the 
grass grew green in the spring and 
the violets were lifting their tiny blue 
heads from the earth, that I thought 
instead I would become a great poet. 
On a Sunday evening or afternoon I 
would lie in the shade of a maple tree 
under the cow barn and recite reams 
of poetry learned from my _ school- 
books and a few collections of verse 
we owned. 

Then somebody let me have a copy 
of Daniel Webster. I thrilled to his 
magical oratory and wept over his de- 
feated ambitions, and decided to be a 
great lawyer. As a matter of fact, the 
struggle between my first love, the 
newspaper, and law continued right 
up to the time I left the farm for 
good. I recall very distinctly that that 
still momentous question was in the 
air on the February afternoon when I 
found myself walking the streets of 
New York looking for some kind of a 


job, with less than five dollars between 
myself and a strange world. 

But the course of human events 
stepped in and helped the decision. A 
publisher, since deceased, purchased 
and published a verse I sent him, my 
first newspaper contribution. Later he 
accepted and published all I wrote 
with just one exception. I began to 
think that the rocky road to journal- 
ism was not so rocky as cracked up to 
be, so I pitched my law ambitions 
aside. Folks all said that nobody with 
hayseed in his hair could get in on any 
of the New York papers, and that I 
did not have a chance. 

And you know those people were 
about 99 per cent right. It took a year 
and a half of battering and a some- 
what bloody head before I managed, 
by the grace of God, to get on the New 
York Evening Sun. I spent a number 
of years there doing everything one 
can do on a newspaper from the police 
reporter’s work up to feature writing. 

But you want to know what country 
folks like to read, not what one red- 
headed country boy liked to read. A 
number of years ago I asked the read- 
ers of the American Magazine to tell 
me the three things they liked most 
about the magazine. The letters which 
came in answering that request nearly 
swamped the office, and they made the 
mail-carriers give me dirty looks every 
time they rode in the elevator with me. 
Now these letters came from all kinds 
of people and from all places. They 
came from the presidents of great cor- 
porations, from assistants to the pres- 
idents who execute their orders, from 
women who scrub floors for a living, 
from lawyers, doctors, bankers, teach- 
ers, farm wives; they came from old 
men and women, and from children 
who printed their simple messages. 

In the course of my spare time, and 
it took me months, I made it my busi- 
ness to read every one of those letters, 
and a wonderful lot of letters they 
were. I had expected that such a mass 
of correspondence coming from a big 
army of readers—we have 2,200,000 
circulation, and usually four or five 
people read one magazine—say 9,000,- 
000 readers, would include a wide va- 
riety of reasons. To my amazement, 
the actual mathematical majority had 
picked exactly the same reasons and 
expressed them in three words: They 
read first for information, second for 
inspiration, third for entertainment. 
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I am telling you that because it is 
my belief that those three words hold 
the key to the interest of a human 
being in reading matter, whether it be 
a book, magazine, or country newspa- 
per. That is my fundamental belief. 
Of course, in the country newspaper 
information comes first. You are for- 
tunate indeed in serving a people in 
communities where the word “neigh- 
bors” has not gone out of fashion. In 
our villages and in our rural regions 
every man, woman, and child is in- 
terested in knowing what every other 
man, woman, and child is doing; and 
this is not merely idle curiosity. If Ed 
Smith is sick, we would like to call on 
Ed; it will comfort him and give us 
a virtuous feeling. If Harry Harkness 
has bought a new automobile, we 
would like to be apprized of that; 
maybe we will turn ours in on a new 
one. Harkness is a nice fellow, but we 
cannot have him lord it over us. And 
every other item has a meaning all 
its own to these readers of yours. 

The major thrills of life aren’t 
many, so we have to pile up the minor 
thrills whenever we can. One of the 
minor thrills always comes from 
knowing any local happening while it 
is still news. And, so far as that goes, 
it doesn’t make much difference if we 
know the facts already. I have seen 
thousands of people pouring out of 
the Polo grounds or the Yankee sta- 
dium after a double-header baseball 
game, and most of them buying and 
reading eagerly the baseball extras 
that merely chronicled, play by play, 
the first game of the double-header 
which they had just seen with their 
own eyes. Of course, when we are 
reading a local paper there is always 
the chance that we may see our own 
names or the names of some of our 
relatives or our intimate friends. And 
that’s a thrill that never grows old. 
Every human being is reading every- 
thing in terms of himself. It is a law 
no editor can afford to forget. 

I recall a number of years ago a 
letter written by a man who was the 
greatest personal editor: Horace Gree- 
ley. He did not run the New York 
Tribune, he was the New York Trib- 
une; he lived for it and worked at it 
day and night. His editorials were 
molten messages poured every day 
from his hand, and were always the 
reflection of his own personality. This 
particular letter was written by Mr. 
Greeley to a friend of his who was 
about to start a country newspaper. 
Maybe many of you are familiar with 
it. The letter runs as follows: 

Friend Fletcher: I have a line from you in- 
forming me that you are about to start a news- 


paper at and hinting that a line from 
me for its first issue would be acceptable. Allow 
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me then, as one who has spent his life in the 
game and who sincerely believes that the art of 
conducting country and city newspapers has 
not reached its ultimate perfection, to say: 
Begin with a clear conception that the subject 
of deepest interest to the average human being 
is himselt. Next to that he is most concerned 
about his neighbors. If, then, you can secure 
some young lawyer, doctor, clerk, or the assis- 
tant in the post office who will promptly send 
you whatever occurs in his community and you 
publish it, nobody in the county can long do 
without your paper. Do not let a church be 
organized, a farm be sold, a mill be set in mo- 
tion, nor anything of interest happen without 
some notice in the paper. If a farmer cuts a 
big tree or harvests a beauty crop, set forth 
the fact as well as possible. . . . Don’t let pol- 
iticians of the county own you. They may be 
clever fellows but, if you keep your eyes open, 
you will not fall for them. Do your best to 
keep a number of public trusts. Remember that 
in addition the taxpayers take many more 
papers than the tax-consumers. That you may 
earn and achieve success is the earnest prayer 
of your friend, Horace Greeley. 


All people are egocentric, and so 
am I. People are much more interested 
in themselves and their own ideas than 
in you and your ideas, particularly 
your pet ideas. That is why good lis- 
teners are always popular, and that 
is why the best way to build up a 
large army of followers in any busi- 
ness, and particularly the country- 
newspaper business, is to convince a 
lot of people that you are genuinely 
interested in rendering service to 
them. You notice I said “genuinely.” 
If you are not really interested in peo- 
ple, you cannot get over the idea to 
them that you are. People are equipped 
with sort of an extra instinct that en- 
ables them to spot the “phony” stuff 
sooner or later. I cannot conceive of 
any editor, who is not really interested 
down to the ground in the people of 
his community, making a success. 

When I used as an illustration the 
letter of Horace Greeley, there came 
to my mind another bit of wisdom 
from the pen of that superlatively 
wise man, the late John M. Little. 
When asked what interested people, 
this was his answer: 

One thing only interests all human beings 
always, and that is that human being himself. 
There you have the gist of the matter. If you 
want to know how to get at people, every 
human being likes to see himself in the paper 
just as in the mirror. The ideal paper as far 
as interests the people would best be illustrated 
by a group photograph. Once in a while the 
newspaper prints a photograph of a thousand 
men together at a banquet. When they do that, 
each one of the thousand takes an especial in- 
terest in that paper. Newspapers are read 
widely because the individual person sees him- 
self constantly in the paper; not his own 
name, but he keeps comparing himself with 
what he reads. For example, he reads that so 
and so has just fallen out of a window and 
broken his neck. He thinks it could have been 
himself, and goes on and warns his wife and 
children. Again he reads that a certain man 
has come into possession of $10,000 and, medi- 
tating on that, he wonders when his old uncle 
is going to die and leave him that $1.80 for 
which he has been waiting since 1880. 

Country newspapers have enormous 
circulation in proportion to the popu- 
lation they reach. It is not uncommon 
for half or three-quarters of the peo- 
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ple in a little town to take the village 
paper. The reason is quite clear—the 
country paper is personal to its read- 
ers. Its columns are almost like a 
private letter from one of the fam- 
ily. If a New York newspaper could 
get that close to its readers, it could 
have three million circulation. I sup- 
pose, all things being equal, the 
smaller paper gives me more for my 
money or my time. Somehow or other 
when reading a small paper I think I 
am closer to what people are thinking 
and doing in places where the blood is 
running as normally as it could in 
these hectic days of 1928. 

I am especially interested in coun- 
try correspondents due to early train- 
ing, although sometimes I wish some 
correspondents had a little more im- 
agination. This is particularly true 
when I read three or four papers con- 
taining nothing but the mere item 
“Mrs. Stephen Jones spent Friday and 
Saturday in Brownton,” and so on 
until the items become merely a direc- 
tory of names. It is too bad every 
country correspondent cannot be a 
good reporter. There is plenty of 
drama in the country crossroad for 
those who have eyes to see it and heart 
to feel it. I remember a correspondent 
in Maine whose items I used to read 
with great interest. He would tell us 
why Arthur Smith came to town, 
whether to buy a buggy or get rat poi- 
son. He would make the most common- 
place incidents thrilling with a little 
touch of imagination. It is much more 
interesting to know how and why it 
happened rather than what happened. 
People in townships all around used 
to read his items, and that was the 
reason many took that paper instead 
of the other one published there. 

Let us go back to some of the larger 
things the country people like to read. 
I have already said that they like to 
read about themselves, neighbors, and 
people they know. I might add that 
they like to read about experiences of 
human beings anywhere, providing 
they can interpret these experiences 
into their own daily life, their work, 
their recreation, and their interests. 
You cannot get them excited, but you 
will find that they will get very much 
interested in the story of some scien- 
tist who is developing a new kind of 
wheat, because wheat hits them where 
they live, and that’s what counts. 

A young lady brought me an article 
for our magazine setting forth the 
business opportunities in Abyssinia, 
written by a bright young American 


.who had spent several years there, and 


she thought it would be just what I 
wanted. I said that if she had covered 
the face of the globe she could not 
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have found an item in which I would 
be less interested. The lady was not 
easily discouraged, and she asked me 
next if I would be interested in an 
article that had just come to her shop 
on some social subject, some cause she 
was trying to put over. I told her that 
so far as I am able to figure out the 
average reader is not interested in 
causes as such; the reader who thinks 
he is is likely to be riding for a fall. 
The only way to make a cause inter- 
esting is to put it in such a way that 
the reader will see just how it affects 
his home, his happiness, his own in- 
terests. Then he will trail along with 
you, provided you will tell him just 
what he should do and don’t preach 
to him and drive away his interest. 

I have always thought that a maga- 
zine or a newspaper is a service, just 
as the telephone or electric light is a 
service. Perhaps a man is busy or 
there is sickness in his family and he 
cannot use it, just as sometimes he 
does not use the telephone hanging on 
the wall or sitting on the living-room 
table. But he likes to know it is there, 
and, when he does pick it up, he likes 
to get the impression that it is full of 
good stuff, up-to-date and lively stuff 
that he could apply to himself or talk 
about to his neighbors. He will say to 
himself, “I am too busy to read his 
sheet right now, but I am glad to see 
that the editor whom I am hiring is 
right on the job.” The editor should 
find out what his readers are interest- 
ed in and then serve these interests to 
the best of his ability. The moment he 
forgets he is a hired man and starts 
to be a little tin god on wheels, he is 
taking undue liberty with the people 
who hire him and is riding for a fall. 
He can combat any fundamental evil 
and the more power to him, but the 
moment he tries to make his readers 
over he is on dangerous ground. 

Hundreds of thousands of manu- 
scripts come to us every month. Nearly 
everybody aspires to write, and just a 
fraction of 1 per cent of the things 
written can ever be published in all 
the magazines, so no one should feel 
hurt when a manuscript comes back. I 
recall a certain writer who had done 
work for the magazine in years past. 
He came in and wanted to write more 
stories for us, and I told him I would 
be tickled to death to have him. In the 
next few months he sent in five stories 
and I turned down one after the other, 
and the only reason was that I did 
not like them well enough to keep 
them for use in the magazine. 

After I had turned down the fifth 
story this particular writer sent me a 
letter. He started off by telling me that 
I was rattling around in a dead man’s 
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shoes and that he had learned all 
about our methods, and he then spent 
the rest of the time telling me exactly 
what he thought of me. By the time I 
had finished reading the letter I was 
so angry I could have knocked him so 
far it would have cost double fare to 
return. The next day I wrote him a 
brief note saying I had always given 
his stories consideration and would 
continue to do so if he wished to send 
them in as he had in the past. 
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He sent another and I turned that 
down, and then I bought the next one. 
Then I turned down two in a row and 
bought another. At the end of the year 
I was asked to make a statement as to 
the five best stories written during the 
year, and high up in the list was one 
of this man’s stories. Now, if I had let 
my personal feelings have sway be- 
cause of his hitting below the belt I 
would have lost some good reading for 
the people whose hired man I am. 
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Does Your Plant Balance? 
By CHARLES J. POWERS 


HE chart below will give you an 
idea as to what is meant by an 
unbalanced plant. It is made up from 
the annual reports of a group of 
printers in an eastern city, and would 
probably be duplicated in a good many 
plants and cities throughout the coun- 
try. The machine-composing depart- 
ments have been left out purposely, 
as to the writer’s thinking these are 
not profitable in the average job plant. 
The dotted extension in the hand- 
composing room is included in a com- 
parison of this kind as an allowance 
for distribution, which is a natural 
element of production. 
The first glance will show that there 
are many departments which have 


partments are not always profitable, 
as is shown by the lower graph. 

In analyzing the chart you will no- 
tice that the composing rooms as a 
whole do not show a profit and that the 
small platen presses, both mechanical 
and hand fed, are more profitable than 
the large platens. You will also see 
that the pony and medium cylinders 
are being replaced more profitably by 
the Miehle vertical or other such 
presses; that the large-cylinder prob- 
lem is one of selling a suitable class of 
work; that the cutting machines are 
still an accommodation which can 
hardly be eliminated; that the binder- 
ies, with the exception of plants doing 
men’s hand bindery, where very little 
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been developed for convenience’ sake. 
Some have become obsolete by the in- 
stalment of more modern equipment, 
and are doing nothing but eating up 
the profit from more productive de- 
partments. It is also strange but true 
that some of the more productive de- 


equipment is needed, are profitable, 
but that some of the small machine 
bindery work could well be given out 
to a trade bindery. 

With a situation of this kind it 
might easily be said that the selling 
rates should be raised according to 
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the departments showing a loss, thus 
equalizing the profit-and-loss chart. As 
the buying public will stand for only 
so much, the problem seems to rest 
first with the equipment. Is it profit- 
able? If not, then it should go out. 

One printer analyzing a chart of his 
plant in a similar manner, threw out 
every large platen press except one, 
as he found that 78 per cent of all the 
work done on a large platen could have 
been done just as well on the small 
platens. It was true of his cylinder- 
press departments. His pony cylinders 
were replaced with Miehle verticals 
and the large cylinders were elimi- 
nated entirely, as an occasional job for 
a large cylinder even run at a loss on 
a small size was more profitable than 
putting a lot of medium-cylinder jobs 
on a large cylinder press. If an emer- 
gency arose he could give out large- 
cylinder work to those plants which 
were better equipped to handle orders 
of this special character. 

His ruling machines were not pay- 
ing, and he sold them to a trade ruler 
who now produces his work where he 
can make a profit. The bindery de- 
partments remained, as they were 
profitable with the exception of the 
small bindery machines such as the 
punchers, perforators, and stitchers, 
which have been reduced to a mini- 
mum and the excess work given to a 
trade binder. His composing machines 
showed a loss, so he sold them to a 
trade compositor and now adds a profit 
to his purchases of this commodity. 
A more even balance resulted both in 
production and profit, and, after all, 
that was what he was in business for. 

This may sound as though we were 
going back instead of ahead by cutting 
down the plant. But what pride can 
there be in a lot of machinery that 
does not pay, and why should we in- 
sist on having everything simply as an 
accommodation any more than we 
should start our own paper mill or 
ink-making plant or similar venture? 

The most profitable concern in our 
city is one that has nothing but presses 
and hand type. Although not a cylin- 
der plant, it has regularly shown over 
30 per cent profit and over 100 per 
cent return on investment annually, 
by keeping the equipment down to fit 
the real business needs. 

Make up a chart from your produc- 
tion records, and a_ profit-and-loss 
chart from your selling prices and 
your cost prices. Try to even up the 
situation by building up those depart- 
ments that are profitable and elimi- 
nating the work which might with 
profit be bought outside. Plan your 
future growth on the certainty assured 
by facts and not on speculation. 
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Copy for Photolithography 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


REPARATION of original copy 
P: even more important in photo- 

lithographic reproduction than 
for photoengraving. In the making of 
printing plates for the letterpress a 
great deal of handwork on the plates 
is possible and is done with compara- 
tive ease. In line reproduction ragged 
edges, filled-up shadows, or broken 
lines can be repaired in the printing 
plate by means of the roulette and 
other engraving tools, and frequently 
the soldering iron also is handy in 
building up metal to replace what has 
been lost and into which the missing 
detail is engraved by hand. 

Most of these manual means of help- 
ing ourselves are not applicable to 
the photographically prepared plano- 
graphic plate. The photographic im- 
pression should be a representation of 
the finished job on the grained litho- 
graphic metal plate. Any scraping or 
spotting to correct defects mars the 
grain of the plate, with the frequent 
result that where the grain has been 
destroyed the water can no longer ad- 
here to the plate in these spots. Sooner 
or later these spots are coated with 
ink and leave their impression on the 
paper, with the result that the last 
stage of the job is worse than the orig- 
inal defects in the work. 

The line negative for photolithogra- 
phy must be as mechanically perfect 
as possible for satisfactory results. All 
spots and defects should be eliminated 
in order that the print on grained 
metal shall not require any handwork. 
This calls for a mechanical and artis- 
tic skill equal to that of an engraver. 
All handwork of this kind adds to the 
cost of production and should, there- 
fore, be minimized as much as possible. 
This can be done by having good team- 
work between the art department or 
the artist who prepares the drawings 
and the photolithographic department. 
Both are vitally interested in doing 
creditable and satisfactory work, and 
only by their combined interests in the 
final result from the printing press 
will this be accomplished. 

The original drawing should first of 
all be on good, spot-free paper. There 
are in use today papers containing 
small yellow and light-brown spots 
which are hardly noticeable but which 
show up as pin-holes in the negative. 
These must be spotted or painted out 


on the negative; if not, these specks, 


will show up as black spots on the 
press sheet and will spoil the clean 
appearance of the work. 
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A good, hard surface is also an im- 
portant detail of drawing paper, so 
that any minor corrections or altera- 
tions that may be required will have 
the same appearance as the original 
drawing and not show ragged-edged 
lines due to the drawing ink spread- 
ing on the scraped areas. Ragged edges 
on lines or lettering are difficult to 
correct or fix on the negative and re- 
quire more time to handle properly on 
the negative than to correct on the 
original drawing. There is a mean be- 
tween the two extremes. We must 
avoid being hypercritical here, as there 
are occasions where a change or re- 
pair job can be done better on the neg- 
ative than on the drawing. 

Line drawings should be clean, the 
lines black, and the paper free from 
folds and wrinkles. Shading that is 
produced with gray lines on the orig- 
inal drawing may be very effective 
there, but when reproduced in black 
on the press sheet all this effect is 
missing. The thickness of the ink on 
the printing plate is uniform on the 
heavy and fine lines—not thicker on 
the heavy lines and lighter on the fine 
lines. The result is that the general 
effect of the reproduction is unsatis- 
factory to all concerned, from the art- 
ist to the customer. 

Preliminary sketching or layout 
lines should be done with a soft lead- 
pencil in faint lines that can be easily 
erased when the drawing is completed. 
Hard rubbing with the eraser will re- 
move considerable ink from the fine 
lines of a drawing, thus making it dif- 
ficult to obtain a satisfactory negative. 
Blue-pencil layout lines when kept 
very light need not be erased, as these 
will not show in the negative. Both the 
artist and the photographer benefit by 
making the layout in light-blue pencil; 
the ink drawing is not disturbed in any 
way by an eraser, and the drawing is 
left in the best possible condition for 
the photographer. Dark-blue layout 
lines will show in the negative; there- 
fore, to get the full benefit of the blue- 
pencil layout, keep it light. 

Paper used for patching, numbers, 
or guide letters should be thin and 
opaque. The edges of the pasted-on 
paper should be beveled off with a 
sharp knife, so that these edges will 
not produce a sharp shadow when 
illuminated by the arc lamps and show 
a black line around or at least on some 
side of the stuck-on piece of paper, as 
this line must be spotted out on the 
negative. Such shadow lines require 
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time and careful workmanship to re- 
move from the negative, and here a 
few minutes more spent on the orig- 
inal drawing can often save hours in 
the photographic department. These 
black shadow lines are frequently over- 
looked, and when they appear in the 
finished job they are very much in evi- 
dence, so much so that they are more 
prominent than the subject itself. 

Planographic printing, or lithogra- 
phy from grained metal plates, carries 
the character of the original through 
the photographic-reproduction method 
in a very satisfying manner that is 
more effective than a typographical re- 
production in line (all conditions being 
equal), especially in its workmanship. 
Every method of printing has charac- 
teristics that identify themselves as 
peculiar to that particular method. In- 
ferior work can be and is done on all 
of these methods. Photography is part 
of every major printing method in use 
at the present time, and the more co- 
ordination there is at every step the 
better the final result. In line repro- 
duction the most important link in the 
chain is the original drawing, where 
high-grade work is the final objective. 

From the foregoing we have a very 
comprehensive idea of what good line 
originals should look like to obtain the 
best result on the press. This ideal 
original copy is not always the kind 
we get, and frequently the original is 
a poor start for a good job. Reprints 
from catalogs, circulars, letterheads, 
etc., are very common, and the repro- 
duction will correspond in quality to 
the character of the original print. 
Where the linework is gray all over, 
due to insufficient ink on the print, a 
negative can be made from it that 
shows a surprising improvement over 
the original. This does not indicate 
that the photographer can produce an 
equally good negative from any and 
all sorts of line subjects. 

Letterheads that are printed from a 
lithographic engraving have an effect 
that is individual to the method by 
which they were originally made, and 
when the attempt is made to repro- 
duce such subjects in the camera the 
result is none too good. The cross-lined 
shadow detail has a tendency to be- 
come solid, and the shading lines of 
the letters and figures become heavy 
or disappear altogether. If the letter- 
head is examined under a magnifying 
glass the reason for this poor repro- 
duction is easily seen. The original 
lithographic impression is not really 
black and white; the rich-appearing 
shadow detail has a gray scum over it, 
and the shading lines on the lettering 
are usually gray and broken, while the 
letters themselves are strong and 
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black. In the negative this gray scum 
reproduces as black in the shadows, 
while frequently the negative retains 
about half of the gray shading lines 
and part of it disappears, the result 
being a very disappointing job. 

Impressions from steel and copper- 
plate engravings are also poor copy 
for reproduction, as the distinctive 
quality of these impressions is due to 
the method of printing, intaglio. The 
ink lies in varying thickness on the 
paper, and the letters generally have 
a thin, ragged edge of ink which shows 
very decidedly in a line negative. Con- 
sequently the reproduction by offset is 
nothing but a poor imitation of the 
original. An intaglio printed job can- 
not be duplicated by a surface print- 
ing method; the very mechanical way 
of applying the ink to the paper pre- 
vents this. After all, each method has 
such distinct possibilities that there is 
no reason for trying to counterfeit one 
method by means of another. 

Sufficient has been said here to indi- 
cate what kind of copy will produce a 
satisfactory result in line on the offset 
press. Certain limitations must be rec- 
ognized that will keep production in a 
healthy condition. When the original 
copy is good the photographer can 
produce a good negative that in turn 
will make a good photographic print 
on the grained metal plate. The press- 
man can print from this satisfactorily, 
and the result is a pleased customer 
who will come again with orders and 
will tell friends about the job. 

Under the classification of halftone 
subjects we have photographs with 
and without retouching, wash draw- 
ings in water-color and oil paints, and 
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Be ver alert, day and night, “the eyes of 
typography” are familiar with all the new 
twists and turns of modernistic type setting. 
Yet. while obliged to follow the trend of so- 
called modernistic style, we favor simple type 
arrangements, beeause Simplicity is Nature's 


recipe for Art. Alexander Pope said, =All 


Nature is Art, unknown to thee.” What is 
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farther away, yet nearer to view, than simple 
snow upon a mountain-peak? We set adver- 
tisements, the unok of which has 


gained us the title of of typography.” 


SRCE ODE REC NEE SON PME ED EPS, Inc. 
Sia Bast Ewenty-third Street 
New Work City 


dvertisement by the well- 
<nown New York typographer is 
well worth reading 
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pastel, crayon, and pencil drawings. 
In their reproduction the gradations of 
light and shade are converted into 
different-sized dots by use of the half- 
tone screen. This halftone-screen neg- 
ative must be in full tone, not halftone 
as in photoengraving. 

The negative must record the full 
scale of light and shade values of the 
original copy in order that the print 
on the grained lithographic metal shall 
be a good reproduction of the original. 
Reétching, burnishing, or tooling, as is 
readily done on photoengraved half- 
tone plates, cannot be done on the 
metal lithographic plate. The photo- 
graphic print from the halftone nega- 
tive represents the final result. 

Originals with large areas of dark 
middle-tones or shadows are not so 
satisfactory as subjects of a lighter 
character with smaller areas of dark 
shadows. Retouching on photos for off- 
set reproduction should receive more 
care and attention than for any other 
photomechanical printing process, as 
the steps of photographic reproduction 
permit but very little hand manipula- 
tion to improve tone gradation or cor- 
rect defects that exist in the original. 
More handwork can be done on line 
negatives to improve the job than is 
possible on the halftone screen nega- 
tive. Just as soon as the halftone dots 
lose their individual character the tint 
becomes granular, and the job takes on 
a sad and defective appearance. 

Pencil drawings will reproduce best 
when drawn for same size or for only a 
slight reduction. The pencil texture is 
quite fine, and when this texture be- 
comes finer than the halftone screen 
dots there is a tendency to lose the 
pencil effect. The reproduction thus no 
longer has the appearance of the orig- 
inal and the result is disappointing. 
The very method of printing by offset 
produces a realistic effect in pencil- 
drawing reproduction that is in a class 
by itself. The press delivers work with 
real pencil quality on rough-surfaced 
paper, and it meets with approval 
everywhere. This in the final analysis 
is the best indication as to whether a 
piece of work is good or not. 

Paintings and drawings intended 
for color reproduction are also “copy,” 
and the cleaner the colors are kept by 
the artist the better will be the repro- 
duction. Applying red over green, blue 
over yellow, or yellow over violet may 
appear right to the eye. But the color- 
sensitive photographic plates see far 
better than the eye, and the under- 
neath color has a very noticeable effect 
on the resulting negative. The color 
separation is a long way from what it 
should be and could have been, and 
that requires sometimes days of hand- 
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work to correct before the printing 
plates are ready for the press. 

An enormous amount of handwork 
in the reproduction process can be 
avoided through the selection of suit- 
able colors by the artist. Many colors 
are used that never were intended for 
color reproduction. From the color- 
analysis viewpoint there are yellows 
that are not yellow at all; their color 
record on the photographic plate shows 
them as anywhere from 30 to 60 per 
cent white. The reverse is true of many 
blues, which contain the same percen- 
tage of black. A mixture of such yel- 
low and blue would produce a muddy 
ereen with such low reflecting power 
that it would be recorded as practi- 
vally black in all the color-separation 
negatives. The only way to correct 
these negatives or positives from them 
is by handwork that adds many dol- 
jars to the production cost. 

About the most deceptive colors for 
reproduction are the bright-looking 
signwriters’ colors utilized for show- 
cards. These colors do not photograph 
as they appear to the eye. They in- 
variably record themselves as either 
too light or too dark in the color- 
separation negatives and are inferior 
to opaque water-colors, although these 
are but slightly better themselves than 
the colors used by signwriters. 

The brilliantly colored photograph 
is actually the poorest kind of copy for 
color reproduction. The photographic 
image that forms its foundation is 
recorded as gray in color-separation 
negatives. This gray image will nulli- 
fy the gradations in every negative 
to such an extent that frequently all 
the negatives look almost alike and 
the color-rendering must be intro- 
duced by expensive handwork. 

Transparent water-colors reproduce 
best of all. They are applied thin on 
the paper, which preserves their color- 
reflecting value, as shown by their de- 
cided color record in the photographic 
negatives. Bright oil paintings are 
nearly equal to transparent water- 
colors for reproduction with color- 
printing ink. Here again colors are 
clean and free from complicated mix- 
tures that promote good color separa- 
tion in the negatives. 

Pastels reproduce very well when 
these chalk colors are not scrambled 
into each other. The intermixing of 
these colors destroys their reproduc- 
tion values, and these can only be re- 
stored by many hours of retouching, 
all of which adds to the cost. 

Production cost is a vital part of 
the job from the original copy to the 
printed sheet from the press, and the 
right kind of copy at the very start 
can easily mean the difference between 
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profit and loss before the job reaches 
the shipping-room. It is far better to 
spend a few minutes more on the orig- 
inal than hours on correcting what 
should have been there at first. 

Some artists’ colors reproduce much 
better than others, a fact that those 
engaged in making color-printing 
plates will have realized through 
experience. To determine which colors 
are the most satisfactory still requires 
a great deal of investigation based on 
practical application. The most direct 
way is to reproduce samples of the 
colors in use and the color charts sup- 
plied by dealers in artists’ material. 
A little work along this line has been 
done by the writer, and the results 
were approved by several artists. 

A chart of Winsor and Newton per- 
manent water-colors was the original 
subject or copy. Three color-process 
negatives were made from the chart 
under regulation working conditions. 
Prints from these negatives were suili- 
cient to judge the relative values of 
the colors by those present, all of 
whom were familiar with the values 
in terms of black and white. The fol- 
lowing will indicate the usefulness of 
such practical tests: 

Yellow through the blue-violet color 
filter should photograph as black, and 
through the green and red filter it 
should reproduce as white. The yellow 
specimens on this chart conform to 
these conditions in the following order: 


Best—Aureolin, primrose Aureolin. 
Good—Aurora yellow. 
Fair—Spectrum yellow. 
Poor—Lemon yellow, Indian yellow. 


Red through the green filter should 
be black, yet this does not always oc- 
cur, as in the case of some specially 
treated red colors. The results through 
the blue-violet and red filter are usu- 
ally satisfactory. 

Best—Scarlet vermilion. 

Good—Vermilion. 

Fairly Good—Spectrum red. 

Blue through the blue-violet filter 
should appear as white or a light gray; 
gray through the green filter, and 
black through the red filter. 


Best—New blue. 

Good—French blue. 

Fair—Cobalt blue, ultramarine. 

Poor—Leitch’s blue, Prussian blue, Antwerp 
blue. 


Green is a color of low reflecting 
value and generally requires consider- 
able handwork on the red printing 
plate to reproduce it on the press. 
Through the green filter it should re- 
produce as white or light gray, which 
it rarely does. Through the blue and 
red filter it is usually satisfactory. 


Best—Viridian green. 
Good—Cobalt green. 
Poor—Veronese green. 


For the original painting the colors 
should be selected which will repro- 
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duce best in our color-process plate- 
making method when the original is 
intended for reproduction. The artist 
may be deprived of some of his favor- 
ite colors, but this procedure will in- 
crease the demand for color printing 
and will more certainly yield a satis- 
factory reproduction of the original 
than if the favored colors were used. 


Unusual Results From 


Air-Mail Campaign 


HE largest air-mail campaign on 

record up to August 1 was handled 
for Henry J. Gielow, Incorporated, 
yacht designers and brokers, by Sweet- 
land Advertising, Incorporated, 25 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York 
city. The campaign consisted of 30,000 
letters each bearing the new five-cent 
air-mail stamp and postmarked August 
1, 12:30 A. M.—the earliest postmark 
possible under the new air-mail postal 
rate. In order to have the mailing 
pieces ready in time to mail before 
midnight of July 31 the air-mail 
stamps were delivered from Washing- 
ton by means of an airplane. 

The envelopes carried the new air- 
mail design recently approved by 
Washington. Instead of the usual red, 
white, and blue stripes across the face, 
the envelopes had a border of small 
diagonal red and blue stripes on both 
sides. On the back of each envelope 
was printed in such manner as to catch 
the attention of the addressee: 


Notice to Stamp Collectors: The stamp used 
on this letter is one of the first of the new 
five-cent air-mail stamps and the postmark is 
probably the earliest date possible under the 
new postal rate. It will make a valuable addi- 
tion to your stamp collection. 


The results from the campaign were 
interesting, both from the standpoint 
of business received and of interest 
created in the new stamp. During the 
first ten days, yacht sales resulting 
directly from the campaign amounted 
to between four and five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Dozens of letters were 
received from all parts of the country 
asking for extra copies of the envelope 
bearing the stamp, many enclosing 
postage to cover expense. In a town in 
up-state New York the assistant post- 
master delivered the air-mail letter in 
person and asked the addressee if he 
would give him the envelope after he 
had removed the contents. 

Mr. Sweetland states that he has 
about two hundred of these air-mail 
envelopes which have been returned 


through change of address, and which 


bear the stamp and early postmark. He 
will be glad to give a copy to all who 
may be interested while they last. 
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Benefiting the Lithographing Craft 


By FRANK O.SULLIVAN 


OR more than a quarter of a 

century the lithographer who in- 

stalled offset presses has been 
trying to overcome some of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the transition 
from stone to the zine and aluminum 
plate. One of the major difficulties to 
overcome has been the scumming of 
the plate; another, the tendency of the 
type and image to fatten up, ‘espe- 
cially on runs of any length. Every 
known remedy has been tried, every 
method known to the trade has been 
employed, to overcome these tendencies 
on the part of the press plate. It has 
been a most annoying problem, and has 
meant much loss in time and produc- 
tion on the press. Now we have a real 
remedy that will prove of undoubted 
value to the users—that is, to those 
that use it successfully, and they can 
only do that by following directions 
carefully and consistently. 

About two years ago the lithogra- 
phers of the United States subscribed 
some seven hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars as an endowment fund 
for the establishment of what is 
known as the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Incorporated. The pur- 
pose of this Foundation, which origi- 
nated in the mind of Alfred B. Rode 
of New York city, was not only for 
the purpose of educating young men 
in the craft, but also for the establish- 
ment of a research bureau for the solv- 
ing of many of the problems which 
confront the lithographer. Through the 
codperation of the University of Cin- 
cinnati the research bureau was inau- 
gurated in that institution under the 
management of Prof. Robert Finlay 
Reed, and is being carried on by the 
funds subscribed to the Foundation. 

Since the establishment of this de- 
partment Professor Reed and his as- 
sistants have been active in research 
work on offset papers, blankets, and 
inks, and on solutions now being used 
in offset lithography. One of their ex- 
periments consisted in producing a so- 
lution that would eliminate scumming 
on the plate and also the fattening-up 
of the type and image. 

Late in 1927 they began a series of 
experiments with a bichromated gum- 
arabic solution, to be used as a desensi- 
tizer on lithographic surfaces. These 
experiments—of almost endless and 
very painstaking variety—were not 
only carried on in the research labora- 
tory of the University, but also in two 
or three of the larger lithographing 


establishments, where a check could 
be kept of such beneficial results as 
might accrue from the use of such a 
solution. The results were eminently 
satisfactory in every way. 

The writer has talked to several of 
the lithographers who are now using 
this bichromated gum-arabic solution, 
and they are unstinted in their praise 
of its beneficial results. As one author- 
ity aptly put it: “It is almost too good, 
for once you get it on your press plate 
it is next to impossible to make a cor- 
rection.” This is perfectly true, as: 
the plate after being treated with this bichro- 
mated gum-arabie solution will stand much 
abuse, such as drying, abrasion, and treatment 
with chemicals, soap, oils and greases, solvents, 
inks, and asphaltum without additional previ- 
ous gum protection, which would ruin surfaces 
prepared by ordinary methods. With the use of 
this solution printing surfaces are no longer 
sensitive to traces of chemicals such as alums 
or alkalis in the paper being printed. Coated 
paper can be printed with no more difficulty 
than offset paper. 

About three months ago Bulletin 
No. 3, under the title of “The Etching 
Operation in Lithography,” was issued 
by the Foundation, fully explaining 
this method and including in it “Prac- 
tical Instructions on Use of Bichro- 
mated Gum Arabic in Desensitizing 
of Lithographic Surfaces.” Any litho- 
graphic workman who will consis- 
tently follow the instructions given in 
this bulletin cannot help realizing the 
boon this solution is going to prove to 
him and his craft. Don’t just try it in 
a haphazard manner, but give it your 
careful attention and mix your in- 
gredients exactly according to direc- 
tions; then you can’t go wrong or make 
a failure of your attempt. Those who 
are using it successfully and benefit- 
ing by it are enthusiastic over the re- 
sults obtained. There is no reason why 
any subscriber to the Foundation can- 
not attain the same results. 

The bulletin contains a report that 
includes the essential theory, as well 
as a brief account of the laboratory 
work leading up to the development 
and use of this solution for the de- 
sensitization of lithographic surfaces. 
As Professor Reed states: 


The use of bichromated gum arabic is not 
new, but its use for this purpose seems to be 
new and to constitute a material improvement 
in methods of desensitizing. Both proving and 
presswork have been facilitated by it. The 
method has been found equally applicable to 
zine and aluminum plates prepared by both 
photolitho and transfer methods. We are en- 
couraged by the success attained, and especially 
by the enthusiasm of provers and pressmen, to 
publish the available information for the use 
of subscribers. The investigation is to be con- 
tinued, however, and it is probable that fur- 
ther improvement and refinement will be made. 


Any lithographer, studying over 
the advantages obtained through the 
“water-receptive film produced by the 
use of bichromated gum arabic,” can- 
not fail to recognize its importance 
and value. The advantages are: 


1. It is of appreciable thickness. It absorbs 
and holds more moisture than, and does not 
dry out as quickly as, the surface produced by 
etching. 

2. It prevents grease adhering permanently 
to the surface. Little or no etch or dope is re- 
quired in the dampening water during print- 
ing, with the result that printing areas are not 
undermined and do not work sharp or dimin- 
ish in size. 

3. It effectively protects the metal plate from 
the oxidizing action of air and water under 
ordinary printing conditions. 

4. It keeps the lights of the design clean with 
less surface moisture than is required on the 
surfaces produced by previous methods of etch- 
ing. This is true particularly of the fine lights 
occurring in the shadows of a halftone image, 
with the result that detail is preserved that 
usually has been lost after a few impressions. 
It therefore makes possible the use of some- 
what finer grains and finer screens. 

5. It eliminates the necessity of frequent etch- 
ing and gumming of the plate or stone during 
the printing operation, and the consequent loss 
of fine work and of vitality. 

6. It is relatively hard and resistant to abra- 
sion. The grain of the metal is therefore pro- 
tected from abrasion and erosion. All metals 
and stone seem to be effectively desensitized 
by the water-receptive film. 

7. Outlined in paragraph 5 of this article. 

8. It makes it possible to run softer inks. 
This means smoother printing and better lift- 
ing of inks, especially yellows. It also means 
less abrasion and wear on the design, since 
softer inks are better lubricants. The use of 
softer inks reduces the pull on the grippers, the 
danger of paper sticking to the blanket, and 
picking of the surface coating and lint. 

9. It inereases the facility with which so- 
called ‘‘dry lithographic” processes, which use 
inks containing a watery liquid or deliquescent 
substance and are printed without separate 
dampening operation, can be practiced. 

10. It inereeses the speed and decreases the 
labor in both proving and machine printing. 

11. It eliminates the necessity for the use of 
chromic-acid etches and their recognized evils. 
By the use of this method, phosphorie acid and 
other white etches will do everything that is 
necessary with either zine or aluminum, and the 
use of etches is minimized. 


The use of a bichromated gum- 
arabic solution is not new. It has been 
used abroad and, it is said, has been 
used in this country. If such is the 
case, then it could not have been used 
with any degree of success, and it has 
remained for the research workers of 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion to give to the craft a method of 
unquestionable value, and much credit 
is due the Foundation. A patent has 
been applied for to protect the sub- 
scribers in its use. Any lithographer, 
however, by becoming a subscriber to 
the Foundation, can have the free use 
of not only this solution but also all 
other improvements in lithography 
that will unquestionably emanate from 
the splendid work of the Foundation. 
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Thirty-second Convention of International 
Union Held at Pressmen’s Home 


From Heaven came tke ingenicus art which 
paints the world and speaks unto the eye and 
with the outlines of the printed page gives form 
and color unto thought.—From the French of 
Pierre Fournier. 

ELEGATES from every local 

union in every state and in 

every province of Canada as- 
sembled in Pressmen’s Home, Tennes- 
see, August 27, as the guests of the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union of North America. 
The four hundred delegates represent 
a membership of fifty-one thousand. 
Because of the peculiar conformation 
of Happy Valley the camera cannot 


and now veteran leader, “the boy with 
vision,” has lived to see the day of 
dreams-come-true. Every financial ob- 
ligation has been met, and the beauti- 
ful little city of three thousand acres 
is becoming a grander monument to 
the big hearts and tireless energy of 
George L. Berry and his associates. 
The most remarkable incident of 
convention week was the donation of 
$100,000 to the Widows and Orphans 
Home fund by Theodore T. Ellis, presi- 
dent of the New England Newspaper 
Supply Company and publisher of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, who has 
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Berry was head of the Central Labor 
Body of San Francisco. Under his re- 
gime that city led the world in wages 
and favorable working conditions, and 
was for many years the criterion and 
mark for unions elsewhere. 

As leader of the pressmen Berry has 
been most aggressive in securing bet- 
ter wages and conditions, not by means 
of strife so much as through confer- 
ence, conciliation, and arbitration. The 
social-betterment work of the union 
has been extended to include a sana- 
torium for the tubercular, none better 
in the world and none in a more desir- 


Pressauna Tavern, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, scene of the thirty-second convention 


reproduce the scene. The panoramic 
view herewith includes just one cor- 
ner; the sanatorium is nearly a mile 
away, and other points of interest are 
not shown. Suffice it to state that world 
travelers present, like Dean Charles 
Francis, agree that there is no fairer 
spot under all God’s Canopy, not ex- 
cepting Switzerland and the Riviera. 

Harmony and unity were in evidence 
as never before, due to the facts that 
the union’s progress is evident and its 
security assured. After the storm and 
strife, internal and external, of the 
past eighteen years, the union’s able 


been in rapid succession a pressman, 
pressroom foreman, inventor, and a 
successful business man. In the days 
gone by Mr. Ellis was one of the foun- 
ders of the union and a delegate to 
conventions. This same _ big-hearted 
former pressman donated the organ, 
which is valued at $5,000, for the 
Memorial Chapel in Pressmen’s Home. 

It should be stated for the benefit of 
the uninitiated that the pressmen’s 
union is unique in the scope of its far- 
flung activities. While a stripling and 
before his election to the presidency 
of the I. P. P. and A. U., George L. 


able location. Its climate is the same 
as that of Asheville, North Carolina, 
and it is of the same moderate alti- 
tude. There is a pension for the super- 
annuated member and a home for him 
in Happy Valley. The latest enterprise 
along benevolent and humanitarian 
lines is the Widows and Orphans 
Home, to be built on land given the 
union by its clever chief. The Press- 
men’s Union pays the highest death 


_ benefits for pressmen’s dependents. 


So, while due consideration was 
given the outstanding problem of the 
economic field, the mechanization of 
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industry—it being an evident fact that 
the printing industry with others is 
“overengined,” and steps having been 
taken to handle the superabundance 
of apprentices—the keynote of the con- 
vention was benevolence and helpful- 
.ness. While the college boys will soon 
be debating the question: “Resolved, 
that modern society is overorganized 
on the principle of helping the weak,” 
the pressmen’s convention was sold on 
the idea of giving until it hurts. The 
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With so many claims on space it 
would be unfair to hope for a verbatim 
report of the five days’ proceedings, 
and only the most important topics will 
receive comment here. 

President Berry had been tendered 
the chairmanship of the labor bureau 
of the Democratic National Committee 
and had tentatively accepted the posi- 
tion, subject to the approval of the 
convention. His acceptance was ap- 
proved unanimously by the delegates. 
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rials and the steps in the production 
of paper, ink, rollers, type, plates, etc., 
as well as representative jobs of 
printing from all divisions of the in- 
dustry, letterpress, offset, intaglio, etc. 

Down the valley, running one and 
one-half miles, is a boulevard system 
of two roads of twenty-five feet each, 
with a forty-foot parkway in the cen- 
ter. Shrubs and flowers will make this 
grand concourse a delight to the eye. 
The state of Tennessee helped to con- 


Home for superannuated members of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union 


convention prize of $100 for the best 
local correspondent to the union’s 
splendid official magazine, The Amer- 
ican Pressman, was won by Alton B. 
Carty of Washington (D. C.) Union 
No. 1, and he turned right around and 
donated it to the sanatorium. 

The supplymen present under the 
leadership of big-hearted, jovial Tom 
Bateman organized as the “Sunshine 
Club” and, together with the women 
employes of the home, dolled up in the 
uniform of pages, collected $1,800 
from the delegates and guests, from 
which fund and future accretions 
thereto each inmate of the sanatorium 
will receive a Christmas present 
amounting to over fifty dollars. 

The delegate from the sister inter- 
national union of Great Britain, the 
National Society of Operative Print- 
ers and Assistants, James Keep, 
brought across with him a check for 
$500 for inclusion in the Widows and 
Orphans Home fund. 


The new convention hall is on the 
first floor of the Pressauna Tavern, a 
modern hotel accommodating four 
hundred guests. The microphone was 
used so that all in the large hall could 
hear. Beautifully warm-tinted stucco 
has been applied on the exterior of 
Pressauna Tavern and the natatorium, 
and it increases the charming beauty 
of Pressmen’s Home. It is the purpose 
to adorn all the buildings thus, this 
decoration not only enhancing the ap- 
pearance of the structures but also 
saving money, as the raw materials 
at hand and the necessary equipment 
previously purchased for other work 
make this ornamentation less costly 
than periodical painting. The stucco 
also keeps the interior warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer. 

The old convention hall in the Tech- 
nical Trade School building is to be 
utilized as the home of a permanent 
museum of printing, wherein will be 
placed exhibits showing the raw mate- 


struct the boulevards and will assume 
the maintenance of the roads. 

An up-to-date creamery with an 
ample number of cows assures plenty 
of milk and cream and butter, and 
since the last convention an up-to-the- 
minute poultry farm has been devel- 
oped, which is the source of all the 
eggs and chickens needed for the insti- 
tutions. The poultry farm is located 
on part of the six hundred acres given 
to the union by President and Mrs. 
Berry. The garden and farm of the 
home are very productive. 

Major Berry has under way the de- 
velopment of native growths, such as 
hemlock, cedar, pine, rhododendron, 
mountain laurel, holly, etc., under the 
advice of a successful nurseryman, 
who makes periodical visits. Thus the 
valley so lavishly beautified by Nature 
will be further ornamented with 
growing plants, flowers, and trees until 
it becomes at slight cost a landscape 
project second to few in the world. 
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While the benevolent enterprises of 
the union are notable its educational 
program is, if possible, still more re- 
markable. The Pressmen’s Union was 
the first to establish, and has main- 
tained for eighteen years, a Technical 
Trade School. It has long been the 
largest and most efficient school of its 
kind in the world. Today it operates 
branches in New York city, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Hamilton, Canada. While 
the Technical Trade School is a col- 
lege of printing or, if you prefer, a 
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2 Kelly; two Miehle verticals; Chandler & 
Price Craftsman; Miller feeder (on Chandler & 
Price Craftsman); Golding art jobber; Colt’s 
Armory Laureate; 14% by 22% Chandler & 
Price; 10 by 15 Chandler & Price; 12 by 18 
Chandler & Price; Dexter standard folder; 
Cross feeder (on folder); Mentges folder; Dex- 
ter cutter; Seybold cutter; Boston wire stitcher; 
Monitor wire stitcher; Scott rotary press. 

Composing Room: Model No. 26 linotype; 
model No. 14 linotype; model B intertype; Mil- 
ler saw-trimmer; Vandercook proof press. This 
department is exceptionally well equipped with 
the latest faces of type as manufactured by the 
American Type Founders Company. 

Preliminary Makeready Department: Hacker 
proof press; Hacker block leveler; Hacker gage 
and rectifier. 
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While the athletic and social sides 
of college life have undovbted value in 
the molding of character, the intensive 
work of the pressroom takes first 
place in the scheme of the Technical 
Trade School so that an earnest stu- 
dent of four years’ previous experience 
can assimilate all the information he 
wants in a six weeks’ course. Then, if 
not satisfied, he may remain longer. 
There is no royal road to learning here 
nor elsewhere, but there is absolutely 
unlimited opportunity here to improve 











school of applied science or institute of 
technology, it is in reality a graduate 
school, since only the members of four 
years’ continuous good standing are 
allowed to enter. Here each student 
takes whichever course he chooses, 
platen, job cylinder, or cylinder in let- 
terpress, offset printing, steel die, or 
rotagravure in the intaglio division or 
a combination of any of these. That 
the instruction is sound is shown by 
the students’ work as seen in The 
American Pressman and the beautiful 
yearbook turned out for each conven- 
tion. No faculty is more devoted, and 
where in all the age-old universities 
of the Old World or favored colleges 
of the new is there a lovelier campus? 
As for equipment let the report of the 
school trustees speak. Following is a 
list of the present equipment of the 
mechanical departments of the school: 


Letterpress Department: No. 7 universal- 
equipment Babcock; Dexter suction feeder (on 
Babcock) ; Premier press; Cross feeder (on Pre- 
mier) ; two No. 3 Miehles; special B Kelly; No. 
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Memorial Chapel, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee 


Intaglio Department: Modern steel-die press; 
modern hand stamping press; modern copper- 
plate press; four-color newspaper rotagravure 
press (donated by the Chicago Tribune). 

Offset Department: Harris offset press; 
Miehle offset press; Hoe offset press; Dexter 
suction pile feeder (made especially for the 
Miehle offset press) ; three transfer presses; Hoe 
graining machine; Chandler & Price 12 by 18 
press; Wesel camera; Wesel metal camera 
stand; three Solar Lite lamps; Sweigard ideal 
large printing frame; Sweigard ideal medium 
printing frame; screens from the Tintfilm Cor- 
poration; Wratten photographie Safe-Light No. 
2 (made by Eastman Kodak Company). 

Miscellaneous Equipment: Two beds of Pitt 
upright-grain base; three beds of Blatchford 
metal base; three beds of Warnock blocks; 
American adjustable chases; roller plant; ink 
mill; Ortleb ink agitators; Weldon ink agita- 
tor; Chapman electric neutralizers; electric 
sheet heaters (Doyle, Little Wonder, Utility). 

Space will not permit us to list all the small 
devices sent to the school for trial, and which 
may not now be in actual use. 


Craig Spicher was demonstrating 
the new Miehle horizontal job cylin- 
der during the convention, and we pre- 
sume, following the custom and the 
friendliness of the Miehle company, 
that it will remain with its sister- 
presses in the Technical Trade School. 







the judgment with increased informa- 
tion and get the skill which comes 
from steady and correct practice. 

The practical demonstration courses 
are but part of the school’s work. The 
correspondence courses cover every di- 
vision of the pressroom end of the in- 
dustry and are equally helpful to the 
apprentice to point the way and to the 
journeyman and even foreman and 
superintendent in keeping them up to 
date and in refreshing the memory on 
things forgotten. Over two thousand 
take the course for apprentices alone. 

Notable addresses were delivered by 
prominent leaders such as Governor 
Horton of Tennessee; William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor; Charles Francis, dean of 
the printing industry (may the day 
soon come when this grand leader or 
one like him shall become a super- 
dean of administration to stabilize the 
industry) ; John W. Hays, the veteran 
and able secretary-treasurer of the 
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I. T. U. and its former vice-president, 
and now also the president of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor; Wal- 
ter W. Barrett, field secretary of the 
International Allied Printing Trades 
Council; James Keep, assistant secre- 
tary of the pressmen and assistants 
union of Great Britain; Congressman 
Reece; Mayor Doty of Rogersville; 
President Keegan, International Elec- 
trotypers and Stereotypers Union; 
President Haggerty, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
H. J. Kelly, of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, ete. 

One of the enjoyable treats of every 
convention has been President Berry’s 
handling of the multifarious matters 
which arise, some according to pro- 
gram, but many quite unexpected and 
unforeseen, much less prepared for. In 
previous conventions, filled with con- 
stant strife and teeming at times with 
bitterness and hatred, it was a sight 
worth a thousand-mile trip to see the 
astonishing deftness and sure touch 
with which the pressmen’s matchless 
president handled each situation, rose 
to the occasion and met each crisis, 
always coming out on top, complete 
master of the stormy field. Some able 
delegates fought Berry in days gone 
by, not a few of them skilled parlia- 
mentarians, capable politicians, re- 
sourceful debaters, and some powerful 
orators, with the imposing presence 
and booming voice which add momen- 
tum to the verbal attack. Many of 
these have passed to higher positions 
in the world, but all are agreed that 
George L. Berry is a masterful and 
accomplished presiding officer, second 
to none in all-around ability. 

In this age of transportation Press- 
men’s Home was until recently difficult 
to reach. Today hard-surfaced main 
roads lead directly to the entrance. 
Pressauna Tavern is four miles from 
the Trail of the Lonesome Pine, the 
new short route from the Central West 
to the Southeast via Ironton, Ohio. 
Leaving Pressmen’s Home one rides 
over a hard-surfaced road to the Lone- 
some Pine Trail, then six miles over it 
to the Lee Highway, U. S. Route No. 
11. So motorists may reach the home 
from all locations in comfort. 

Since the site is now so easily 
reached it would be an ideal spot for 
future conventions of both employers’ 
and employes’ associations in all divi- 
sions of the printing industry. Every 
convenience and comfort for a conven- 
tion is present and work can be done 
promptly because the distractions of a 
city are absent. Nor should the salu- 
tary effect on the health of a sojourn 
in Pressmen’s Home be forgotten. 
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One of the delightful surprises of 
the week was the unveiling of the 
mural decoration on the ceiling of the 
Memorial Chapel, the work of G. Har- 
mon Simmons, eminent painter, and 
his wife. This piece of art compares 
favorably with the best in any public 
edifice throughout the country, and it 
adds much to the chapel’s charm. 

The barbecue on George L. Berry’s 
Riverview Farm, some thirty miles 
from the home on the Holston River, 
was an enjoyable affair. Refreshments 
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without limit were served. Aviators 
entertained the crowd with stunts in 
the air, and the delegates engaged in 
various athletic contests and dancing. 
A feature was the old-time minstrel 
show put over by Zeb Moranville, dele- 
gate from Kansas City, the entertainer 
extraordinary at all conventions, who 
staged an amusing performance. 

On the last day the convention de- 
cided not to hold another session until 
1932, in support of a program of econ- 
omy which is being instituted. 
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Furlong, the Electrotyper 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


THEN Patrick M. Furlong died re- 
cently at the age of eighty years, 

in Brooklyn, New York, there passed 
away one of the pioneer electrotypers 
of this country. Born in Boston, the 
son of a sea captain who plied between 
Boston and Newfoundland, young Fur- 
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PATRICK M. FURLONG 


long had in his blood the desire to 
rove. This impulse led him later to de- 
vise many improvements in the vari- 
ous processes of electrotyping. 

His parents died early, and he ap- 
prenticed himself to an electrotyper 
in Boston. As a journeyman he got a 
job with Weed Parsons & Company, 
Albany, New York, and before he was 
twenty-five years old was superinten- 
dent of this firm’s electrotyping plant. 
His restless spirit caused him to start 
his own plant in Troy, known as the 
Troy Electrotype Company. 

During President Cleveland’s first 
administration he was appointed su- 
perintendent of electrotyping in the 
Government Printing Office at Wash- 


ington. Here he found a dilapidated 
and dirty plant, which he brought up 
to date. Here also began his experi- 
ments in making curved electrotypes 
for cylinder presses. He was granted 
three patents for these improvements 
in processes during 1889. 

Furlong was offered a big sum of 
money to go to Japan, but at that time 
a request came from Theodore L. De 
Vinne to join his organization in the 
production of the Century Dictionary, 
the Century Magazine, St. Nicholas, 
and all the De Vinne publications. This 
appealed to him as an opportunity 
farther to improve his beloved art. He 
remained with the De Vinne organiza- 
tion for nearly twenty years before he 
severed this connection. 

Again he went into business, the 
company name being Hopkins, Dun- 
stan & Furlong. The concern was 
burned out completely. Then Charles 
Seribner’s Sons put him in charge of 
the electrotyping plant in the com- 
pany’s new building. This he made a 
model by the improvements he intro- 
duced and the cleanliness he insisted 
upon in sanitary matters. He installed 
shower baths in order that his work- 
men should not, when they left for 
home, look as if they had been em- 
ployed in a blacklead mine. 

When his wife died his ambition ap- 
peared to leave him. He sold out the 
interest he had with Scribner’s and 
went to Europe. Returning, he wrote 
a book on electrotyping, published by 
C. B. Cottrell. Much of his leisure be- 
fore he died was given to revising this 
book, which is in manuscript. He was 
granted nine patents for electrotyping, 
his last being dated December 18, 1917. 
His only portrait is the one shown 
here, photographed while he was a 
member of the Albany (N. Y.) “Bur- 
gesses.” It was said of him that he 
“had a mile of children,” there being 
eight young Furlongs. 
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New Light on William Caxton 


O ENGLISHMAN has rendered 

greater aid to England than 

William Caxton. There have, it 
is true, been greater Englishmen, but 
none so fortunate in seizing the time 
and hour in which to do something 
new and of vital importance to his 
country, and do that something well, 
with high motives and a full realiza- 
tion of England’s needs in respect to 
education. We hold him great, not be- 
cause he established the first printing 
house in England, which any ordi- 
nary sort of man might have done, but 
because he as translator and com- 
mentator and printer gave to English 
literature its initial progressive im- 
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By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


He knew he was doing missionary 
work. There is no other fifteenth- 
century printer whose personality 
is so completely known. This knowl- 
edge comes through the introductions 
written by him to many of the books 
he published; but some details of his 
early contacts have been obscure. One 
of these, of much interest to those 
who follow the history of printing as 
keenly as a man should follow the his- 
tory of his own country, has recently 
been made quite clear. 

Until 1874 Caxton had not been es- 
pecially honored in England. In that 
year a committee of distinguished 
men was formed to arrange a celebra- 
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versy arose, but Blades proved his 
case. The celebration was postponed 
until 1877, and was then carried 
through with the pomp and distinction 
typical of English celebrations. 

One of the results of this incident 
was a new edition of “The Biography 
and Typography of William Caxton, 
England’s First Printer,” by William 
Blades, who had originally published it 
in 1861 in two handsome folio volumes. 
It remains today the model printer’s 
biography, and is also famous as the 
first book in which bibliography was 
placed on a scientific basis. A second 
less elaborate and expensive edition 
was issued in the year 1882. 
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The recently discovered earliest known piece of English printing: an “Indulgence” dated at Westminster, December 13, 1476. 
Reproduced through the courtesy of George W. Jones, Esq., of the Dolphin Press, London, England 


pulse, which first came to flower in 
the time of Shakespeare. 

The chief glory of England is its 
literature, the greatest in modern 
times. Caxton became the cornerstone 
of that spiritual asset. Having made 
a fortune as a merchant, Caxton re- 
tired from business to learn how to 
print. He desired to print books in 
English, at a time when, in all coun- 
tries which were blessed with printing 
houses, books were being mainly print- 
ed in the Latin language. 


tion of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the introduction of printing 
into England. The first book printed 
by Caxton was dated 1474. When the 
plan of the celebration was published 
a protest was made by William Blades, 
a London master printer, doing busi- 
ness on a large scale, and, incidentally, 
a close student of the history of his 
art. Blades asserted that the Caxton 
book of 1474 was printed abroad, and 
that the first book printed in England 
did not appear until 1477. A contro- 


According to Blades, Caxton brought 
his printing paraphernalia into Eng- 
land in the latter part of 1476, but 
Blades could find no printing in Eng- 
land earlier than 1477, when Caxton 
issued the “Dictes and Sayinges of 
the Philosophers.” Caxton had print- 
ed books in English on the Continent 
as early as 1474. Although ascrib- 
ing priority to the “Dictes and Say- 
inges,” Blades mentions the statement 
of Copland, an apprentice of Caxton, 
to the effect that his master printed 
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“small storyes and pamfletes” before 
undertaking the printing of a book in 
England. Thus the scholarly world 
had been expecting the discovery of 
one or more of the “small storyes and 
pamfletes,” but until 1925 the “Dictes 
and Sayinges” had held premier place. 
In February of 1925 there was un- 
earthed in the Records Office, London, 
an “Indulgence” printed on vellum 
with Caxton’s first English types, 
dated in Westminster on December 135, 
1476. This is beyond doubt the earliest 
known piece of printing done in Eng- 
land. It is reproduced with this article. 
_ The “Indulgences” were printed in 
blank for John Sant, Abbot of Abing- 
don, and they were sold by him to as 
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Stained-glass memorial window in honor of 
William Caxton, first to introduce printing 
in England. One of several such memorials 
in honor of the greater early printers in the 
Typographical Museum and Library of the 
American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


many devotees as wished to buy them. 
The proceeds were to be devoted by 
the Holy Father in Rome to a war 
against the Turks, who were then in- 
vading the Holy Roman Empire along 
its eastern territories. This particular 
copy was sold for the benefit of the 
souls of Henry Langley and his wife 
Katherine of Richling Hall in Essex, 
England, not unknown in the history 
of that time, and of notable piety. 
There had been celebrated in Rome in 
1475 a Jubilee, all pilgrims to which 
were granted certain absolutions. The 
Langleys did not make the pilgrimage 
and therefore had missed the blessings 
awarded to the pilgrims. The “Indul- 
gence” before us granted the Jubilee 
absolutions with all blessings. Little 
did those who issued and those who 
received this precious document imag- 
ine that four and a half centuries 
later it would be esteemed one of the 
most notable historical documents in 
the possession of the British Empire. 
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System in the Proofreading Department 
By GEORGE E. ROWLES 


HE organization of the proof- 
reading department must primar- 
ily depend on the kind of work dealt 
with and the size of the staff. Rules 
cannot be laid down that will suit 
every such department. It is therefore 
my intention in this article to deal 
with the system I employ in my pres- 
ent office, a large London printing 
establishment handling monthly and 
weekly publications, general jobbing, 
and typesetting in foreign languages. 
My own particular job is to “look 
after” a film trade paper. This paper 
fluctuates as to number of pages ac- 
cording to seasonal activities of the 
trade. Apart from special numbers, 
which sometimes run to about two 
hundred pages, the average size is 
forty-eight pages of text matter, main- 
ly eight-point and seven-point, and 
with anywhere from twenty to forty 
pages of advertisements—some in one 
color and others in two, three, or four. 
This is a weekly paper reaching 
London subscribers’ hands about mid- 
day on Wednesday, and the major 
portion of copy comes to hand on Tues- 
day. It will thus be seen that clock- 
work methods must be employed in 
order to insure smooth running in all 
departments. My own procedure may 
be described about as follows: 

Taking Friday morning as zero, 
when the first batch of copy and gal- 
ley proofs reaches my hands, I carry 
on single-handed with the technical 
section of the paper. This comprises 
sixteen pages of text with a comple- 
ment of advertisements of different 
sizes distributed throughout the text 
pages. Each galley as it comes from 
the monotype department is headed 
with a thirty-six-point figure denoting 
the number of the galley. This num- 
ber is important, as shown later. 

After each galley has been corrected 
I receive three proofs from the com- 
posing room. One of these I retain for 
my own revising as opportunity per- 
mits. The other two I dispatch to the 
editorial office; one for “paste-up,” or 
“dummying,” and one for author’s cor- 
rections. On this author’s proof I for- 
ward such queries as may appear to 
be necessary from time to time. 

I keep all copy before me, and as 
each galley is read I mark on the first 
folio of copy the number of the galley. 
By means of these numbers I can refer 
at any moment to any piece of copy. 

As I revise the galleys I cancel the 
first proof and place it upon a “spike” 
file. This is the only spike I use, and 
it is placed in such a position as not 


to endanger any unwary member of 
the staff who may happen into my 
“box.” I consider the use of spikes 
extremely dangerous, although I have 
seen proofreading departments bris- 
tling with an array of menacing points 
of steel that would strike terror into 
the heart of a stranger. 

By Monday afternoon I am really 
busy, and have recourse to an S$ O § 
for help. On Tuesday my time is fully 
occupied in reading advertisements, 
general revising, and the okay of colo: 
proofs for press. During this time the 
other members of the staff are wad- 
ing through galley after galley of first 
proofs. In odd moments I separate my 
revises into sections so as to be ready 
for press time, which arrives late on 
Tuesday night and lasts until eight 
o’clock on Wednesday morning. 

The editors arrive at the office about 
eight o’clock on press night and imme- 
diately set to work pasting up and 
dealing with late news. While waiting 
for makeup and page proofs I con- 
tinue to separate my revises into sec- 
tions. The reason for this is obvious. 
Copy comes in at all times, in large 
“takes” and small. Very often one gal- 
ley will contain items from four or 
five departments of the journal. By 
pasting all items together that refer 
to one feature I save time when revis- 
ing that feature. Instead of wading 
through eighty galleys to find a five- 
line paragraph, I can place my hand 
on it without any delay. 

As I detach an item from its galley 
I write the galley number on the piece 
detached, so that by this means ref- 
erence to the first proof and also the 
copy may be made at all times. The 
value of this will be apparent. 

I have mentioned that I am not in 
favor of the use of spikes in the proof- 
reading department. I find that a sys- 
tem of hanging clips is the perfect 
method for the speedy handling of 
proofs. I keep one clip for each section 
or main feature and one for adver- 
tisements. Author’s corrections are 
transferred immediately to my own 
revises so that no question of missing 
them can arise later. 

My clips hang at my left-hand side, 
and I claim that at any time while the 
job is running I can lay my hand on 
any piece of copy, proof, or advertise- 
ment within fifteen seconds provided 
the number of the galley is known. If 
the inquirer does not know the galley 
number, mention of the feature con- 
cerned will bring immediate discovery 
of the copy or proof required. 
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HE OPEN FORU 


This department is devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 
to the printing industry. Nothing is barred except personalities and sophistries. 
Obviously, the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced. 


























Preventing Workups 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK. 
Tv the Editor: 

Having just passed through a sim- 
ilar experience, I think I can help the 
pressman who voices his trouble with 
workups in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
the month of August. 

From the description of his trouble 
I believe it is caused by the slugs being 
narrower at the bottom, endwise, than 
at the top. He can easily tell whether 
this is the case by scraping loose metal 
off the ends of two slugs and then 
placing them end to end on some flat 
surface and pushing gently on the 
ends. If the ends that are together rise 
from the surface while the outside 
ends remain down, it of course indi- 
cates that the slugs are narrower at 
the bottom than at the top. If the 
above condition prevails, the only cor- 
rect solution is to put the liners on the 
typecasting machine in condition to 
cast slugs that are square on the ends. 
If he cannot get the composing room 
to codperate, the following will make 
it possible to run without workups: 

Insert strips of cardboard about one 
point thick and about one-quarter inch 
wide along the end of the slugs in the 
gutters and beside the column rules. 
These cards should be pushed clear 
down to the bed of the press. I hope 
this suggestion will be of help. 

NORMAN O. WESTCOTT. 


When “Jeffing” Was in Flower 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
To the Editor: 

We have a student in our school 
named Will Jeff Scott, of Statesboro, 
Georgia. In the class in typography I 
asked him his name, and he replied, 
“Scott.” I then asked for his given 
name, and he said, “Will Jeff.” I 
smiled, and he wondered why. I then 
told the students of the “good old days 
gone by” when the printers gathered 
around the stone and “jeffed” for beer 
and other such prizes. 

The last time I was present at a 
“jeffing” contest was in the composing 
room of the New York World. I got 
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in from Boston and showed up for 
work on the World. As I stepped from 
the dome elevator three operators 
made a dash toward me. Subs were 
scarce, and all wanted to get away. 
I couldn’t work for all three of them, 
so they decided to “jeff” for me. An 
operator named Farnsworth “won” 
me, and Superintendent Jackson told 
me to go to work. In the language of 
Jiggs, ““Them wuz the happy days.” 
CARLTON BROSIUS. 


Explaining “30” 
St. Louris, M1ssour!. 
To the Editor: 

The origin of the term “30,” used 
quite frequently by telegraph opera- 
tors and printers, is on account of the 
Savior having been sold for thirty 
pieces of silver by one of his disciples, 
Judas Iscariot, who afterwards com- 
mitted suicide. This information is in 
answer to an article in the August is- 
sue by Francis Hazelton Williams. 

JOHN KELLY. 


More on Modernism 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
To the Editor: 

I noted that THE INLAND PRINTER 
recently used a constructive article 
on modern art. The only quarrel that 
anyone should have with modern 
typography is with work that is un- 
organized, bad in design, and not leg- 
ible. The freshness of presentation, 
the sparkle, and the tendency to de- 
velop a timely, distinctive typography 
that is not self-conscious, are reasons 
enough for its existence. Few have 
reached a point where the thing is en- 
tirely pleasing. Why not encourage it 
through its experimental stage? 

There is probably something good 
in most every attempt at real creation. 
I think the trouble with all of us is 
that we are looking for the worst. We 
want to decide whether a thing is 
good or bad. We are self-styled critics. 
Whistler once said that people are 
always looking for a literary climax 
in looking at paintings, when the sole 
use of a picture is to be beautiful. 


The reason for design in typography 
or for better typography is to enhance 
the space and to organize the thing for 
legibility. If the modern typography is 
organized, is not too self-conscious and 
gives a freshness, let’s vote “‘yes.” 

These remarks are just one reader’s 
ideas, but I had to get them off my 
chest and here was an opportunity. 

If you want to quote any of Fred 
Farrar’s wisdom I have no doubt his 
permission could be secured. 

CHARLES H. BLODGETT. 


Another for Miss Benton 
FoRT COLLINS, COLORADO. 
To the Editor: 

“Memoirs of a Proofreader,” by 
Lelah Benton, in the June issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, is decidedly 
stimulating reading. It seems to me 
that one of the functions of a proof- 
reader is to see that the constant 
change in the language is a change 
for the better. Truly, we do find some 
real “butchering” of English in the 
copy we must handle, in which case it 
is plainly our duty to help the writer 
say what he wants to say in under- 
standable language. 

Some of the “intriguing” words in 
the Benton article make me realize 
that my Webster is out of date. Guess 
I must needs get a new one, and the 
one I have lacks a great deal of being 
ready for the furnace. 

But this article impels me to say 
what I have long felt: To be a good 
proofreader one should take a full col- 
lege course, including all the courses 
such as law, medicine, dentistry, agri- 
culture, domestic science, engineering, 
botany, entomology, science, chemis- 
try, and all the others; master all the 
principal languages; engage in some 
business for several years; be a farmer 
for several years; engage in all the 
major sports; travel at least long 
enough to have resided a_ sufficient 
number of years in most foreign coun- 
tries to acquire the native viewpoint; 
work in a mine, and herd cattle. Even 
then one is likely to run across some- 
thing which will “stump” him. 
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And this is the paragraph in the 
Benton article which inspires such a 
list: “One author, in a rattling good 
boys’ story, would not have this sen- 
tence altered: ‘While the coffee was 
approaching the boiling point he 
punched two small holes in a con- 
densed-milk can and produced the 
ham.’ All of which is some magic, I 
think you'll agree.” 

Surely Miss Benton never went 
camping with a bunch of boys, be- 
cause that sentence accurately de- 
scribes exactly what took place. The 
person made a fire, put the coffee over 
it, got a can of condensed milk, 
punched two holes in it, set it in a 
convenient place, and then “produced” 
the ham from wherever it was. But no 
good writer for boys would indulge in 
such circumlocution as that to de- 
scribe what took place. The sentence 
as quoted is just exactly the proper 
way to convey the author’s meaning. 

Which is just another way of say- 
ing that all knowledge, no matter how 
or where acquired, will at some time 
be useful to a proofreader. And in the 
very nature of the case, because no 
one person may acquire all knowledge, 
some mistake may “get by.” Sad, but 
true. W. A. BERRY. 





“Pork” in the State Shop 
SALEM, OREGON. 
To the Editor: 

In the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER you publish an editorial head- 
ed “Fight State Print Shop,” in which 
you condemn the state-owned printing 
plants. As I happen to be an employe 
of the Oregon State Printing Depart- 
ment, a state-owned plant, I would like 
the privilege of answering you. 

Enclosed is a statement covering 
operation of this department, made to 
State Senator B. F. Carter of Missis- 
sippi. This statement was made at the 
request of Senator Carter after he and 
a delegation of legislators had visited 
this department. 

In your editorial you stress the mat- 
ter of “pork” for politicians in state- 
owned printing plants. So far as this 
state is concerned, some of the most 
active politicians in the state have per- 
sistently opposed state operation of a 
printing plant. A cordial invitation is 
extended to you or any representative 
you may appoint to search for any 
“pork” in the Oregon State Printing 
Department since the state assumed 
ownership of same. 

The maximum hourly cost rate for 
any operation in the plant is $1.50, and 
production an hour is about the aver- 
age for commercial plants in this part 
of the country. 


ARTHUR BROCK. 
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Home-Made Fan for Slug-Machine Operators 


By HOLMES DIXON 


AVE you sweated and stewed, this 
summer, in your corner where 
you have the linotype parked, until 
you felt at the end of the eight hours 
that all of your surplus energy and 
future ambition had oozed out of your 
pores and had slid down your skin 
together with the excessive perspira- 
tion? If you have, you are only one of 
many. I started the hot season that 
way myself, but an unusual inspira- 
tion conceived in a moment of extreme 
heat has enabled me to pass a com- 
fortable summer, thank you. 
Most country shops, and some that 
attempt to carry themselves with an 
appearance of metropolitan efficiency, 


A—Matrix Delivery Belt 

B—Upper Pulley 

C—Wire 

D—Paper Clips Straight- 
ened and Hooked 

EK—Fan Blade 











seem obsessed with the idea of putting 
the linotype in the most inconspicuous 
and most inaccessible corner to be 
found. Why? It remains a mystery; 
but it is a fact that if there is a par- 
ticularly stuffy, gloomy corner in the 
shop, there goes the linotype. 

To be sure, up-to-date and progres- 
sive shops have such improvements as 
suction fans and ventilators, so that 
the remotest corners are as fresh as 
the center of the room. This article is 
not for them, but for the unventilated 
shop, the shop where they have a fan 
for the office force and none for the 
printers who turn out the work. 

The idea of a linotype fan is, of 
course, not new. The Mergenthaler 
company has had a fan on the market 
for some time. I understand that it is 
efficient; and of course the operator 
could buy one of these or an electric 
fan if he cared to be put to such ex- 
pense, and perhaps have the added 
cost of the operating current to pay. 
The majority of operators do not care 
to be out that much money, and so 
sweat their way through the heat with 
more or less silence and much misery. 

The argument in favor of the fan 
I am advocating is, to put the most 
important point first, that it costs 
nothing either to make or to operate. 
It is quickly attached or detached, and 





gives a good current of air that can 
be directed at operator’s pleasure. 
After getting my “inspiration,” I 
cast about for material at hand that 
I might use. In the shop junk box I 
found a piece of light twisted wire, 
fairly stiff, somewhat more than a 
foot long. This I bent double and in- 
serted from the back around one of 
the spokes of the upper matrix deliv- 
ery belt pulley. I brought the ends over 
and around the front end of the pulley 
shaft and made them fast with a twist. 
This left two prongs slanting down- 
ward slightly, and sticking out in froni 
about six or eight inches. A piece of 
cardboard, cut from a box end, formed 













the fan blade, but later a piece of 
marbleboard was substituted, and it 
makes a much better fan blade. 

The wire prongs were inserted in 
the fan blade through four holes 
punched with a screwdriver. Then 
straightened paper clips were hooked 
over the prong stems from the point 
where each prong entered the blade 
to where the prong came out at the 
lower hole. A_ little experimenting 
showed me the proper adjustment for 
directing the air current in any direc- 
tion I wished it to blow. 

Thus, as you may see, this was a 
“jumped-up” affair, conceived and ex- 
ecuted on the spur of the moment; but 
it does the work. It has been prac- 
tically a lifesaver to me, and is worth 
a trial by any operator. The accom- 
panying sketch will illustrate both the 
fan and the method of application as 
developed under my plan. 

I believe I am safe in saying that 
the idea is original. I have never seen 
anything of the kind in operation else- 
where, and it seems to be a source of 
interest and amusement to all visitors 
in the shop. I hope it may be of benefit 
to some other sweltering operator. As 
has been emphasized before, it costs 
nothing to make or to operate, and so 
cannot offend the financial sensibilities 
of any operator or any employer. 
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The “Bull” Market in Newspapers 
The most grotesque ideas of the 
value of newspaper plants and proper- 
ties continue to appear. This applies 
not only to weeklies but small dailies. 
We used to think that we were getting 
at a sound basis for figuring such val- 
ues, and that from such a basis some 
standard could be set up that many or 
all could follow. But with some papers 
showing profits that take them out of 
the common class, others showing a 
gross business with profits away be- 
low normal, and still others over- 
equipped and profits nil—well, there 
must be some revision of ideas upon 
this subject of evaluating newspaper 
properties. And when we have revised 
these ideas a good one will remain in- 
tact—that the field and what it will 
produce determine the true value of 
the newspaper. Equipment may be still 
set down as secondary. Anybody can 
buy equipment, new or used, as it is 
required. Gross business will continue 
to be a good barometer of values. But 
both these factors must be considered 
in connection with the field and its pos- 
sibilities when skilfully cultivated. 
We are continually brought back to 
consideration of this question by our 
contacts with the newspaper business 
in the field. We still find that one of 
our first questions regarding values is, 
“What is your gross annual business?” 
From that answer we may proceed to 
other considerations. Often we find 
owners rather annoyed because we do 
not give particular attention to their 
mechanical equipment. We find that 
usually the latter is almost standard, 
better in some respects than others’ 
and worse in other respects, so that 
averages are not far off. But the field 
for circulation and advertising, the 
official business and accruing possibili- 
ties, is an essential that cannot be 
overlooked nor disregarded. This ap- 
plies to the smaller newspaper as well 
as the larger, but differs in degree. 
Just now we are thinking more in 
terms of small daily newspapers than 
of weeklies, because of a remark made 
by a would-be purchaser in our office 


recently. He said, “How long is this 
‘bull’ market in daily papers going to 
continue?” 

This man owns two small dailies 
now, both of which are making 10 per 
cent on three times their investment. 
He did have another one down South, 
but recently sold it at a profit. He was 
considering the possibilities in the 
North and found them rather difficult 
to estimate; this prompted his query. 

But is it a “bull” market in dailies? 
Isn’t it rather a normal establishing 
of the business that permits an ade- 
quate profit-sharing by the stockhold- 
ers and good salaries to the managers? 
We rather think it is, unless the ad- 
vent of chain stores and retail mail- 
order houses shall upset the modern 
business of retail advertising. 

From this point on there is room 
for much speculation. Each purchaser 
and each possible seller may view 
with alarm or with optimism the fu- 
ture of newspaper advertising. The 
fact remains, however, that the field 
of general or outside advertising has 
been widening in great circles for sev- 
eral years, and there is nothing to in- 
dicate that this field will not hold good 
and continue to produce good returns 
for quite a time. Local conditions 
rarely influence it, and no chain stores 
or other businesses in a community 
can very much affect this income. And 
that is where we believe the proof ex- 
ists that the “bull” market in daily 
newspapers is going to hold up well 
for a long time. To a lesser extent the 
same influence will hold as to the good 
weeklies in strong business centers. 


Cultivating Circulation in One State 
After hearing a big daily’s circula- 
tion man tell how they go out after 
subscribers and keep up the circu- 
lation we are inclined to think that 
90 per cent of us just loaf on the cir- 
culation job by comparison. I wouldn’t 
have believed it possible to cultivate 
the territory of a whole state as inten- 
sively as if it were one township in 
a county. But they do it, and the fol- 
lowing facts show their methods: 








Every farmer and town resident is 
cataloged by this daily, and each one 
is regarded as a good prospect. Forty 
field men are employed, and each one 
is supplied with a list of these names 
—those who are subscribers and those 
who are not. And within a few weeks 
this field man is expected to get to 
each one who has not subscribed or re- 
newed his subscription. This daily 
claims the largest mail subscription in 
relation to population of any paper in 
the United States. That is some claim, 
and here is the way it is done: 

First, by service in delivery of the 
paper. A dozen truck routes serve the 
territory within fifty to a hundred 
miles, and some of this territory is 
made twice each weekday and again 
on Sunday. One truck carries six tons 
of Sunday papers ninety miles, drop- 
ping most of them before daylight to 
distributers along the way as it passes 
through their towns. Train schedules 
are more carefully watched by the 
newspaper than by the railroad men. 

“A train may be ten minutes late 
getting out of the station, but if our 
papers are there on time they will go 
out on it. But if our papers get to the 
station ten minutes late and the train 
has gone, our subscribers are sorely 
disappointed. They expect our paper 
and we allow nothing to get in the way 
of supplying them regularly. That is 
one big thing in our success with rural 
and suburban circulation,” said this 
circulation man. With trucks it is dif- 
ferent. They go, rain, shine, or snow, 
and usually stick to schedule. 

The next consideration is that of 
securing payment for the paper. Noth- 
ing but cash in advance for the time 
subscribed for is considered in the 
business office. When this is impossible 
to secure because of other papers 
whose time is nearly expired, with the 
subscriber wanting to wait till then 
before he pays, post-dated or pre- 
dated checks are taken and the paper 
is started at once and credit given 
later, or it is started when the time of 
payment of the check arrives. Thus 
the paid policy is effectively applied. 
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Renewals are secured very largely 
through the mails. A group of eight 
printed cards is used for each sub- 
scriber. These begin to go out three 
weeks before his subscription expires, 
reminding him of the expiration date. 
As this date approaches the reminder 
is made stronger, and the means for 
remitting easier. Subscribers as a rule 
put off writing or refuse to write any- 
thing at all to renew their subscrip- 
tion. If the blanks or cards are made 
out so that they can simply sign their 
name and drop the reply in the mail 
box or at the post office, they will do 
that. But usually they will not write a 
letter or note to order the paper or to 
pay for it. The business office makes 
it easy and convenient by providing 
the facilities. This newspaperman says 
that something above 50 per cent of 
their renewals thus come by mail. The 
others are personally solicited. 

It is the purpose of this newspaper 
to use airplanes in the future to facili- 
tate delivery of late editions to impor- 
tant territory. In this is reflected the 
modern spirit of speed to gain on and 
overcome serious competition. 

No premiums or prizes or rebates 
are offered to subscribers. The field 
men must sell the paper on its merits, 
and the price is not a cheap one, either. 

We give this brief summary with a 
view to showing the possibilities and 
the push necessary in some fields, “It 
can be done” tells the story. 


N. E. A. to Take Important Step 

All officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association met in St. 
Paul, September 10 to 12, for the pur- 
pose of acting upon and finally decid- 
ing several important matters, among 
which was the location for next year’s 
N. E. A. convention. 

The Memphis convention expressed 
a vote in favor of the meeting being 
held at Cheyenne, Wyoming, with a 
trip through Yellowstone Park and 
through some of the interesting “wild- 
life” country still left out that way. 
But Milwaukee, Wisconsin, had put in 
a tentative bid for the convention, and 
it is the duty of the N. E. A. directors 
to make the final decision as to the time 
and place of each annual meeting. 
While the board was meeting at St. 
Paul word came from Milwaukee that 
that city had withdrawn without prej- 
udice its campaign for securing the 
1929 meeting. Therefore, without divi- 
sion on the question, the board voted 
to hold the convention and tour in 
Wyoming, according to the plans and 
itinerary previously proposed. 

At this meeting of the directors was 
presented another very significant 
proposition: the establishing of a de- 
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partmental in the International Ad- 
vertising Association, backed by the 
N. E. A. and for the purposes and 
advancement of newspaper advertis- 
ing interests. The fact that every 
other branch of the advertising field 
maintains its departmentals and par- 
ticipates in this International Adver- 
tising Association, which comprises 
thousands of advertising men and oth- 
ers, makes it obvious that the N. E. A. 
should interest itself in forming such 
a contact for the newspaper members 
of this association. The directors were 
much impressed with this proposition 
and voted to promote it by any legiti- 
mate means. President Erwin Funk of 
Arkansas was instructed to interview 
officers of the International Advertis- 
ing Association and appoint commit- 
tees to look after all details of the 
affiliation with the I. A. A. 

A few other important matters of 
detail were acted upon for the benefit 
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of the N. E. A., and great considera- 
tion was given to the matter of hold- 
ing and gaining memberships. The 
N. E. A. is now functioning 100 per 
cent, with members in every state and 
a program of far-reaching helpfulness. 


The Need for Standardized 
Newspaper Rates 

A decidedly interesting survey of 
local-newspaper advertising rates was 
recently made in Minnesota by the 
community newspaper course of the 
department of journalism in the state 
university, and figures presenting the 
picture were published in the Minne- 
sota Press for August. State Press 
Field Manager Sam Haislet is amaze 
at the lack of uniformity in such rates, 
and urges a study of the subject with 

a view to correcting the situation. 
It has been very well estimated that 
no newspaper can produce an inch of 
advertising at less than twenty cents. 
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It might be said that this is approxi- 
mately the production cost for an inch 
of advertising which has been set, 
proofread, corrected, made up, locked 
up, and made ready to print, and is on 
the press. It does not matter, really, 
whether the proprietor does the work 
himself or has it done by his wife, 
daughter, office boy, or a journeyman 
printer, and it is equally immaterial 
whether he owns his own office build- 
ing or pays rent. If he is in the busi- 
ness to secure an adequate livelihood 
for himself and family he is entitled 
to the same compensation for prepar- 
ing an inch of advertising as others 
pay to produce it. What he then gets 
for his circulation should be a matter 
of standardization among newspapers 
of equal circulation. 

Minnesota is possibly no worse than 
other states as regards this variation 
of advertising rates for each thousand 
of circulation. All are infinitely better 
than they were a dozen years ago. But 
the lesson presented by this survey 
will be equally interesting to all, and 
we take the liberty of quoting liberally 
from the statements and figures sub- 
mitted, as follows: 

There are 79 Minnesota weeklies announcing 
circulations of 500 or under. Of this number, 
35 are charging the recommended rate of 25 
cents, 8 are charging more, and 36 less. The 
tabulation is: 

Inch rate 15 18 19 20 22 23 25 30 35 40 
No. papers 61182186 611 
Circulation of 900 to 1,200, for 78 papers: 
Inch rate 15 16 18 20 22 25 28 30 32 35 
No. papers 11643186228 1(1 
Circulation 1,200 to 1,500, for 51 papers: 

Inch rate 20 24 25 30 35 36 

2 217 19th 1 
1,500 to 1,800, for 41 papers: 
20 25 30 35 
i tt 18-13 
1,800 to 2,100, for 34 papers: 
Inch rate 20 22 25 30 35 40 
No. papers...... 2183 618 & 

Circulation 2,100 to 3,000, for 37 papers: 
Inch rate 25 30 32 35 40 42 46 
110 21-3 & 1 
3,000 and over, for 9 papers: 
Inch rate 28 35 40 42 50 
No. papers......1 $3 81 1 

The picture may be viewed from a different 
angle. For example, what kind of an advertis- 
ing purchase can one make for 25 cents? The 
survey shows that in 161 different Minnesota 
papers an inch of display space may be had for 
this amount. 

The shopper for advertising space finds the 
following: 


Circulation 
Inch rate 
No. papers 

Circulation 


Circulation 


Rate of 25 cents 
Circulation Group 
500 or less... 
500 to 
900 to 
1,200 to 
1,500 to 
1,800 to 
2,100 to 
The layman and the advertiser may 
view such an exhibit with some con- 
tempt, and reasonably so. However, 
there is and always will be consider- 
ably more value in advertising in some 
newspapers than others, just as there 
is in special trade publications and 
magazines. Wholesalers, jobbers, and 


No. of Papers 
35 
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manufacturers use local newspapers 
from a distribution standpoint, where 
they have dealers and these dealers are 
more or less alive. While there is little 
difference in localities in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, or Kansas, there is a 
difference in the style and quality of 
their newspapers. 

With an opportunity to scan many 
hundreds of newspapers we might pick 
out several or even a dozen that are 
too poorly edited and produced to en- 
title them to any rate. There are such 
papers, though they are fast going 
into the discard, and real editors, real 
printers, and good equipment are re- 
placing them with creditable sheets. 
While we have them we will have 
trouble with any attempts at stand- 
ardization of rates. Now if we can get 
the producers of such newspapers to 
study and consider modern ideas and 
improvements, we may hasten the 
happy day when a thousand circula- 
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tion of a community newspaper may 
be worth the same or about the same 
as it is worth in other communities. 


Cast Plates Carefully 


Carelessness in casting plates from 
mats., and also in the presswork of 
the newspaper, is and has been costing 
the so-called country papers a great 
deal more than they realize. Slovenly 
workmanship in this respect has preju- 
diced some advertisers against such 
papers, and because here and there one 
is poorly printed they are quick to con- 
demn all small newspapers. 

Casting plates from mats. is an op- 
eration too carelessly regarded. Ex- 
treme care should always be given to 
this operation. First, the metal must 
be heated to the right temperature. 
“Dry” mats. and other mats. require 
metal of different temperatures. The 
proper temperature can be ascertained 
by a little experimenting. It will be 
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found that with some mats. the testing 
paper need be just barely colored by 
the heated metal, while other mats. re- 
quire a temperature that will brown 
the testing paper. Then the mats. must 
be real dry and warm when ready to 
cast. Not a drop or atom of moisture 
can be allowed to remain in the mats., 
if proper results are desired. 

Next, be sure that the casting box 
is clean, and that no particles of metal 
are on the gages. A heavy cloti mitten 
for handling the heated gages and 
metal is a fine thing, with heavy cloths 
to wipe away the dirt. Sometimes side 
or foot gages are dented by careless 
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Notes From the F ield | 


The president of a state press asso- 
ciation in a neighboring state recently 
commented on a fact that must be- 
come more and more apparent to news- 
paper owners and _ publishers—that 
they are making their gains from out- 
side or transient and foreign adver- 
tising, and that the increase in their 
advertising business will be found to 
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same volume of business. In this con- 
nection, possibly farm sales and other 
really local-territory advertising may 
have been credited to the account of 
outside or foreign advertising, as it 
carries the outside rate. If this was 
the case, the local territory was cheat- 
ed out of some of its credit, because 
such advertising could be of no value 
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fine 112-page special “Progress Edition” of the Ada (Okla.) “Evening News.” 


handling, and this results in plates 
that are not even and not exactly type 
high. Why permit anything like that? 
If advertisers supply mats. and give 
orders for insertion of beautiful copy, 
they cannot feel otherwise than peeved 
if they see this copy ruined by poor 
plates and poorly printed papers. Give 
the metal boy some attention and see 
that he is doing his work right. If he 
also casts the plates, impress upon him 
the importance of his job. His wages 
may be the smallest part of the cost 
of his labor if he does not do it well. 
The harm that can be done by the care- 
less casting of plates is serious enough 
to nullify all the care exercised in ear- 
lier phases of production. See that 
plates are cast carefully. 


be in that direction rather than lo- 
cally. This president stated that he 
keeps his own books so that the volume 
of local and outside advertising may 
be noted at a glance each month, and 
he watches this record with a great 
deal of interest. For one thing, it 
shows that in the past ten years his 
local advertising business has not in- 
creased, while his outside advertising 
has doubled and trebled in volume. 
He does not comment on the increase 
in rates during the decade, but an 
analysis of that record would prob- 
ably disclose that not only have rates 
increased immensely in foreign adver- 
tising, but the income from local ad- 
vertising is probably twice what it was 
twelve or fifteen years ago with the 


anywhere else but in the local trade 
district. And farm-sale advertising has 
grown in some states to furnish a 
great volume of business for the local 
papers. Evidence one semi-weekly we 
know of that cashed in to the extent 
of over sixteen hundred dollars last 
winter for such advertising alone. 


Recently published interviews with 
prominent advertising men connected 
with agencies indicate an increase of 
from 25 to 150 per cent in newspaper- 
advertising lineage this fall. The in- 
crease has kept up now for several 
years. This is the best evidence that 
newspaper advertising, done properly, 
is a sound investment for the merchant 
who would keep his goods moving. 
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Well-known and established dealers 
in dozens of lines of products and 
merchandise have no trouble whatever 
in arranging for helpful advertising 
by the wholesalers and manufacturers 
of these goods, using local newspa- 
pers to help create a greater consumer 
demand. It is the logical trend of the 
times, and publishers who are alive 
to the fact are increasing their adver- 
tising lineage considerably by encour- 
aging local dealers to seek such help. 


Printers, publishers, and legislators 
in the state of Mississippi are all just 
now quite exercised over the proposi- 
tion of establishing a state printing 
plant in that state for the purpose of 
doing the state printing and also for 
printing school textbooks. This experi- 
ment has not proved very profitable 
in some states, usually resulting in 
such practices that politicians take 
advantage of the opportunities and in- 
terested parties are likely to promote 
graft. But aside from that view of the 
proposition, are not the established 
printers of the state taxpayers, citi- 
zens, business men? Are they to be 
singled out and subjected to state com- 
petition to ruin their own business and 
confiscate their plants? Are their la- 
boring men to be thrown out of em- 
ployment and families in many local 
communities left without means of 
support? And for what? For a theory 
that the state can save perhaps a few 
dollars on printing by forgetting the 
interest charges on an investment of 
perhaps a million dollars to equip such 
a printing plant for the state! 


Selling stock in new newspapers to 
the public to get money with which to 
start and operate questionable enter- 
prises of that sort will be forestalled 
in California, if the Allied Sacramento 
Valley Newspapers can do it. An in- 
stance is on record where recently in 
one city two dailies had been consoli- 
dated. A little later some promoters 
appeared with a stock-selling proposi- 
tion to start another newspaper. This 
brought about a real live protest to the 
state corporation department from 
established publications having loca- 
tions in northern California. 

An order was immediately issued by 
that department that before any or- 
ders permitting the sale of stock in 
new newspapers should be made, the 
facts in connection with each matter 
should be definitely ascertained. The 
order was made for the purpose of 
securing for the department pertinent 
facts and figures which may be of 
assistance to it in the protection of 
the public. It is stated that in one case 
the promoters of a new paper were to 
have received 50,000 shares of stock 
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without paying therefor, and in addi- 
tion 15 per cent of the proceeds of 
sales of such newspaper stock. 

The movement is well timed. If state 
departments permit promoters to de- 
lude the public with stories and prom- 
ises of big dividends in newspapers in 
order to start new publications, the 
well-meant projects to consolidate and 
stabilize newspaper fields must cease. 


We are inclined to differ with some 
who attempt to evaluate newspaper 
subscriptions only as a part of the 
general value of the newspaper plant 
and business. To say that a good-pay- 
ing subscriber is worth to the paper 
only the amount he pays for one year 
of the paper is discounting him great- 
ly. It has been the custom with some 
of the best authorities to place a value 
on weekly newspaper subscriptions at 
twice what they pay in a year, and 
some others rate it at five dollars 
straight. For dailies the commonest 
practice we know of is to place a 
straight value of ten dollars each on 
good, steady-paying subscriptions, or 
usually about twice what they pay in 
a year, as a measure of the good will 
that is possessed by the paper. 

That is exactly what the subscrip- 
tions are—the good will of the news- 
paper. If they are that, then their 
value as business bringers must be 
considered—and Arthur Brisbane has 
said that every subscriber to a news- 
paper is worth ten dollars in business. 
The subscriber not only pays for the 
newspaper; he also pays the business 
people who advertise in the newspa- 
per, and the latter pay most of the cost 
and profit resulting from the publica- 
tion. In other words, the subscriber 
pays to read the newspaper, and the 
advertiser pays to reach the sub- 
scriber. If that is not a direct rela- 
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tionship, within the first degree of 
consanguinity, then we are overrating 
the value of subscriptions. 


Now the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association has plunged thor- 
oughly, whether wisely or unwisely, 
into the business of pledging legisla- 
tors in that state to a program for 
helping pass some laws needed by the 
newspapers. A list of questions was 
sent to every member of the house and 
senate in that state in July, with re- 
quests for answers. The replies have 
been carefully tabulated and broad- 
cast to each publisher in the asso- 
ciation so that all may know how their 
own legislators stand on these ques 
tions. Those who have failed to answer 
at all are also posted. 

California has had fewer publica- 
tion laws than any other state we have 
come in contact with on that matter. 
Important local business, taxation, 
legal notices, and all such have been 
legislated out of fashion for years, but 
now the newspapers believe that the 
public is entitled to some official pub- 
licity whereby public officials may 
give out such information as the tax- 
payers are entitled to have. 


The idea begins to percolate into the 
heads of many publishers that five- 
and six-million-dollar campaign funds 
should not be allowed to escape the 
newspapers entirely while ward heel- 
ers and election-day workers so easily 
untie the strings. Newspapers will al- 
ways support editorially their party 
principles and candidates, but in the 
expenditure of funds for advertising, 
radio broadcasting, billboards, and 
other media that have no free service 
the newspaper advertising sections 
might offer legitimate advantages to 
these parties and candidates. 
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Review ot N ewspapers and Advertisements 


The Tri-District News, Northfork, West Vir- 
ginia.—It is unusual to see a newspaper with 
news matter so widely leaded. If the heads were 
more uniformly distributed over the first page, 
where practically all appear along the top, we 
are not sure but that we would like the open- 
ness of the text. As it is, however, the page 
appears weak. It would seem, nevertheless, that 
larger type would be better; leading is a fine 
thing except when it comes to the very small 
sizes of type, when the maximum face size is 
preferable to leading. Regardless of the style of 
letter, its legibility or lack of legibility as a 
design, it cannot be easily read when it is not 
easily seen. Although “spotty,” and inclining 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


This was possible on page 5, but not on page 4. 
Your editorial page is the bright spot, and the 
advertisements on that one page are good. 
Harry LEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Riverhead, 
New York.—We regret the fact that the tabloid 
magazine section included with your regular 
issue for May 9 was not printed in a much 
deeper brown. Because of the lightness of the 
color, and the fact that the form was too lightly 
inked, ithe values are not in the halftones that 
should be there. We also regret that some of the 
lines in the masthead on page 1 were set in 
Copperplate Gothic as it makes quite an un- 
pleasing contrast with the roman, which is sim- 
ilar to Caslon Bold. The makeup of the section 
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Unusually striking page advertisements 
in almost any shop. 


to paleness, the printing is good enough. Adver- 
tisements are not, as a rule, effective. One out- 
standing fault is crowding, aggravated in some 
cases by an inefficient use of what white space 
there is. Take, for instance, the page advertise- 
ment on page 2 (August 2 issue): Up and 
down it is a tight fit; the large lines of display 
are squeezed together, without leading even be- 
tween groups where a change of type occurs. 
The available white space is little more than 
half utilized; there is so much along the sides, 
in fact, as to suggest the use of ornaments to 
“kill” the apparently acknowledged excess of it. 
An outstanding fault is the weakness of the 
borders on many of the larger advertisements, 
some of which are so light in tone as to be 
scarcely seen. In effect, the division between 
different displays is not evident and they run 
together, so to speak. In other advertisements 
the borders are too strong, the swastika border 
on the space of the First National Bank being 
especially bad. Plain rule is unsurpassed as 
border and because it may be had in different 
thicknesses it is most suitable for different sizes 
of ads. We suggest that you pyramid your ad- 
vertisements, also that you endeavor, wherever 
possible, to have reading matter at least in one 
column run through to the bottom of the page. 


is excellent and the content is of considerable 
interest to local people. Advertisements are sat- 
isfactory, some of them, in fact, are high grade. 
We are especially glad to see one style of type 
used for practically all major display, for, as 
most of the advertisements are small and of the 
so-called card style, a mixture of types would 
be particularly unpleasing. Some, the display of 
the Suffolk Auto Station, for example, are over- 
displayed, also crowded. The regular news sec- 
tion is overinked and printed with insufficient 
impression, in fact, it looks as if the ink were 
piled on to make the letters show up without 
thinking the fact they did not was due to lack 
of impression. We do not like the antiquated 
type face in which the main decks of the news 
heads are set. In addition the heads are crowded 
between lines, also around dashes; that is, be- 
tween decks. There should be at least three sec- 
tions in the top heads, with a different arrange- 
ment, of course. When there is a very short line 
at the end of the second deck in the style you 
follow the effect is particularly bad. Lines are 
often too short, frequently little longer than 
half the column width. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio.—If the red 
on your cover inclined somewhat toward orange, 
a great improvement would result. Deep, pur- 


plish reds are not only less pleasing than those 
inclining toward orange, but have a tendency 
to dull the black ink adjacent. Red-orange re- 
flects blue onto the black and brightens it mate- 
rially, sometimes giving it an effect of gloss, 
provided, of course, a good grade of black j 
used. The masthead is too crowded and as se 
in Cheltenham Bold is lacking in dignity an) 
beauty. The second line, in extended, contrast 
disagreeably with the shape of the first line. In 
deed, the squaring up of the two lines is 

fault, so, if the second line were set in the regu- 
lar, two improvements would be made with th. 
one change. The text pages are interesting an: 
reasonably attractive, in fact, quite satisfactor 
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An especially fine use of paneling is indicated by the one at the left. 


for a magazine of the kind. Most of the ads. are 
good, although contrasting styles of type on the 
same page, sometimes in the same advertise- 
ment, make some of them unpleasing. Borders 
are sometimes too heavy for the size of the ad- 
vertisement and the strength of the type en- 
closed, an example being the one on the display 
for Webster’s dictionary. Graytone borders on 
pages where there are also relatively heavy bor- 
ders create an unpleasing effect and the use of 
ornaments between words of one sentence, as 
on page 87, is bad. Presswork is good. 

WILLIAM C. Pettit, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
—Although the lines in heads are decidedly 
crowded and there is not enough space above 
and below dashes, the first page of The Pitt 
Weekly is otherwise satisfactory. The type of 
the top deck is not enough larger than that 
of the subordinate sections to stand out effec- 
tively and inking is somewhat too heavy. Equal 
clarity, without the filling up of so many let- 
ters, could have been achieved with a little less 
ink and more impression; the papers would 
then come through cleaner. The placing of the 
three cuts in a rather irregular line across the 
page is uninteresting. If the one in the center 
were lower, improvement would be pronounced 
Your editorial page is a dandy. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITIO 


By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the 
widest possible dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 
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Proofs Show Machine Errors 


Two proofs submitted show a num- 
ber of errors for which the operator is 
net directly responsible. The doubling 
of the o and transpositions which occur 
repeatedly with the h and the s ap- 
pvar to show that the cams or the key- 
beard roll need attention. The failure 
o? the hyphen to come regularly is 
doubtless the result of a pinched lower 
lug. Two lines evidently were sent 
away too tight; that is, the star wheel 
must have slowed up or come to a stop. 
The evidence appears plain to us, as 
the hyphen shows out of alignment 
with the center of the adjoining char- 
acter, and this is accompanied by the 
minimum spacing of the words. 

Your statement that the hyphens 
are short and do not drop with regu- 
larity shows that you have been send- 
ing away tight lines. For further proof 
run out all your hyphens, and examine 
lower front and back lugs for bruises. 
Doubtless you will find these lugs 
slightly sheared as a result of the 
tight lines. If you have fewer than ten 
hyphens, order at least ten new ones, 
then take out all that show sheared 
lugs, count the remainder, and keep a 
check upon them every week by count- 
ing and noting the lugs. Avoid sending 
away lines which cause the star to 
slow up or stop; they are too tight. 

The doubling of the character o may 
be corrected by applying gasoline from 
a squirt can to the slot where the o 
keylever enters the top plate of the key- 
board. While applying the liquid drive 
the key repeatedly with more than 
usual force. The movement of the front 
end of the lever in the slot while the 
liquid is wetting the surface will cause 
the dirt to dislodge, if it happens to be 
the place of interference. If this has 
not the desired effect, direct the liquid 
onto the keyrod where it enters the 
lower guide and continue the driving of 
the key. If trouble is not abated by 
this treatment, remove the cover of the 
cam frame, take out the cam yoke, and 
apply the liquid directly on the trigger 
while driving the key. Usually the ap- 
plication of gasoline to the keyrod at 


its lower end has the effect of remedy- 
ing the doubles, as the liquid flows di- 
rectly onto the cam yoke and then to 
the trigger and the keybar, where the 
interference is usually located when it 
is not at the front end of the keylever. 
Bear in mind that the keyrod and 
end of the cam yoke were not the parts 
affected by the dirt. The transpositions 
of the two characters which were 
marked so many times in the proof 
appear to be due to slow action of the 
cam in rotating. We suggest that you 
take out the h and the s cams, place 
a drop of distributor oil on the journal 
pin of each cam, and while you have 
it handy examine the milled edge of 
both cams. If this edge appears round- 
ed where the teeth should be fairly 
sharp, you might use a small three- 
cornered file to dress up the edges, 
which will give increased friction to 
the parts touching the keyboard roll. 
The roll should have attention as 
well. Take it out, rub its surface with 
your hand, and if the tale comes off the 
roll should be cleaned by using a small 
amount of gasoline on a clean cloth and 
by subjecting the roll to hard rubbing 
until all the white powder has been re- 
moved. This treatment of the rubber 
is needed only once, and that should be 
done when it is new and before it has 
been used. The powder is only a pro- 
tection to the rubber while in stock. 
When the surface of the roll becomes 
glazed from use wash it with soap and 
water or scratch it with coarse sand- 
paper or a brass wire brush. To give 
proper rotation to the cams the surface 
should be as nearly as possible like its 
original state, when cleaned of tale. 
Before the roll is returned to the 
cam frame apply distributor oil to each 
bearing, and thereafter do not overoil 
these bearings, as it will cause the soft- 
ening of the rubber near the collars, 
to which you referred in your letter. 
The outside collar is held in place only 
by friction; the two notches you notice 
will permit room for the ends of the 
taper pin. When this collar is applied 
to the roll it should have the bevel in- 
side, or toward the flange of the first 


collar applied. Do not fail to observe 
that the pin is but slightly tapered, 
and so are the holes in the collar and 
the roll shaft. The outside screw of the 
cam frame bracket should never be 
brought home tight; just a light bear- 
ing is sufficient for the purpose. 


Slugs Have Air Bells 


An operator submits several slugs which show 
air bells when broken into pieces. One slug 
exhibited a small air bell under the face, which 
eaused the adjacent character to sink. This is 
evidently the cause of the complaint. 

The slugs when broken reveal small 
air bells. However, they are not poor 
slugs. We suggest that you apply a 
new plunger, if the one in present use 
has been in service more than two 
years. Clean the plunger daily. Clean 
the holes in the pot mouthpiece and 
also the jets every day. Increase pump 
lever spring to full tension. These 
points should be observed closely. Per- 
haps you will find slugs improved. 


Speed of Machine 


An operator having fair speed desires to in- 
crease it. Also wishes to be informed how he 
should measure the matter he sets. 


It is not a difficult matter to learn 
how to measure composition. This is 
covered fully in the new edition of 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
pages 199 and 200. There is also fur- 
nished a table showing the number of 
lines of different-size bodies contained 
in a thousand ems, from ten ems to 
thirty-six ems. The rule furnished is 
as follows: Multiply the length of the 
line by 12; the result gives you the 
number of points in the line. Divide 
the number by the body thickness of 
the face you are setting. Thus 13 mul- 
tiplied by 12 equals 156. Divide 156 by 
8 and the number will represent the 
number of ems of eight-point in a line. 
When you have the number of ems in 
one line, all you need do is to measure 
your proof with a rule, find how many 
lines you have set, and multiply this 
number by the number of ems in a line. 
This gives you the number of ems set. 

The figures you furnished show good 
speed, and if the matter set does not 
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have more than one error to a thou- 
sand ems it is very good. Six and a half 
and seven lines a minute are the usual 
machine speeds. If the machine is mo- 
tor driven a larger gear on the motor 
will give you more machine speed. We 
know of no way to gage errors, as both 
copy and machine have a bearing on 
crrors. The operator himself must also 
be considered as a determining factor. 


Matrices Show Bruises From 
Obscure Cause 


An operator submits matrices showing wear 
or bruises on the lower front lug, the cause of 
which is uncertain, and wishes suggestions. 


The wear on the lug appears to have 
been received as it entered the assem- 
bling elevator. It may be striking the 
right side of the gate as it enters. Bend 
down the long guide of the assembler 
to decrease slightly the momentum of 
the matrices. Wear on the top of the 
lug may be due to the cause you men- 
tion. As this wear is not of much con- 
sequence it may be ignored, as well as 
the bruises noted under item No. 3. 

You should have a matrix ear file, 
which may be used to remove the burs 
which must come to all matrices in use 
for the period you name. If the em 
space has been used for four years and 
shows no greater harm than appears, 
it indicates good care, as the matrix 
teeth are practically unharmed. The 
edges of the matrices which are in con- 
tact with the slide and wedge of the 
spaceband exhibit no signs of bruise 
or marring, which also shows the care 
the spaceband slides have been given. 
A few rubs of the matrix on the ma- 
trix ear file will relieve it of the few 
burs that are found on the lugs. 

Place a thin coating of red ink on 
the right side of the gate of the assem- 
bling elevator, assemble a line, and 
then lift out the matrices to note where 
the ink has been transferred to the 
lugs of the matrices. See if the spot 
where ink was placed on the gate has 
been touched by the matrices. See if 
the chute spring is set so as to prevent 
too much freedom as the matrices en- 
ter the elevator. Adjust a trifle less 
than one-eighth inch, then try the cap- 
ital M and W to see if they pass freely. 


Slugs Give Imperfect Impression 

Operator submits impression of a page and 
states that the machine is an old one, but re- 
cently had a new burner installed. Did not state 
whether it was gas or gasoline. No slug or other 
information was submitted. 

Since your machine is an old one, it 
is more than likely that the plunger 
fits loosely in the pot well. Under such 
circumstances the face on the slug will 
not be very sharp. Perhaps the cruci- 
ble in the pot is the one originally ap- 
plied to the machine. In such a case, 
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you should have a new crucible and a 
new plunger. We have no information 
bearing on this matter, and the only 
clue to the bad face on the slug is your 
statement that the machine is an old 
Model 5. We believe that a new cruci- 
ble and a new plunger will insure a 
good, sharp face on your slugs, espe- 
cially when you keep the plunger and 
well clean through daily cleaning of 
the plunger and a weekly cleaning of 
the well. You should also clean the 
cross-vents of the mouthpiece every 
day, and with a blunt piece of wire 
open every jet in the mouthpiece. This 
daily work gives sharper slug faces. 


Matrices Transfer With Difficulty 


An operator describes a trouble which appar- 
ently commenced suddenly, but gives no hint 
regarding what was done prior to the sudden 
change taking place in the transfer operations. 


To make sure that there is no inter- 
ference with the upstroke of the first 
elevator, observe in the upper guide if 
any metal appears which might ob- 
struct the proper seating of the first 
elevator front jaw. Observe if any 
metal is lodged on the top of the screw 
on the lower end of the first elevator, 
right side. See if the duplex rail levers 
work freely; try them when the eleva- 
tor is in normal position. Lubricate the 
front upper ends with graphite. Stop 
the cams when the second elevator 
reaches lowest point, and see that the 
screws in the second elevator bar plate 
are thoroughly tight. 

To test the upstroke of the first ele- 
vator, first start the cams, and when 
the first elevator has almost reached 
full height insert a lower-case m ma- 
trix in the jaws of the first elevator. 
Lock the spaceband lever pawl, and 
allow the cams to stop on the safety 
pawl. Place a narrow strip of white 
paper to the right of the second eleva- 
tor and in the spaceband intermediate 
channel. Hold the light to the right of 
the second elevator and push in the m 
matrix close to the left end of the sec- 
ond elevator bar. Look through toward 
the teeth of this matrix and see how 
they align with their rails on the sec- 
ond elevator bar. If they do not align 
perfectly, you can readily adjust the 
elevator by the screw at the lower end 
of the slide, right side. No change of 
adjustment should be made unless pre- 
ceded by a test. We would like to hear 
from you further. 

(The following letter was received 
from this operator: “Your letter re- 
ceived and I followed the tests you 
suggested. I adjusted the screw at the 
lower end of the slide, as you sug- 
gested, and after running a day and a 
half have had no further trouble with 
the matrix transferring. I thank you 
very much for this advice.”) 
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Plunger Stroke Changed 


Having some spare time I took the screw 
from the lower end of the plunger and noticed 
that it had a small hole drilled transverse to 
its length. After putting it together and run- 
ning the machine for a while I noticed that the 
slugs were lighter in weight and not so solid. 
I thought that in reassembling the parts I had 
put them back just exactly as I found them, 
What should I do now? 


Doubtless you did not align the 
holes, and the plunger compression 
was therefore changed. Remove the 
plunger, loosen the lock nut, and turn 
the screw so that the holes align with 
full opening. Lock the nut lightly and 
try a few slugs. Continue testing and 
changing size of hole by turning screw 
until the desired solidity of slug is at- 
tained, then lock the nut firmly. 


Metal Adheres to Plunger Rod 


Please tell me the cause and remedy for metal 
adhering to plunger rod while slugs are being 
cast, and also the cause and remedy for space- 
bands catching in the slot near the star wheel 
in the assembling elevator. 

The adhering of metal to the plun- 
ger rod is usually due to low tempera- 
ture of the metal. You should have a 
thermometer to determine this condi- 
tion. Try raising the temperature a 
trifle and note the results. The catch- 
ing of the lug of the spaceband slide 
between the gate of the assembler and 
the assembler cover is often due to the 
weakness of the cover spring. This 
spring should prevent the cover from 
moving too far away from the right 
side of the assembling elevator gate. 
You should wash the assembler slide 
with gasoline and remove every trace 
of oil and graphite so that the assem- 
bler slide brake may grip the surface 
of the slide. The assembler slide should 
always be free from oil and graphite 
so that the brake facings may prop- 
erly grip the surfaces of the slide. 


New Keyboard Rolls 


When I put on the new rolls for the keyboard 
I noticed that they were covered with a white 
powder which looked like chalk. I did not clean 
the powder off, as I believed it was put on for 
a purpose. Now I find that the cams have taken 
up this chalk and the surface of each cam is 
coated. What to do next is my problem. 


When new rolls are applied to the 
keyboard the white powder should be 
washed off. You may use laundry soap 
and a small fiber brush. Dry well be- 
fore placing the roll in the keyboard. 
Some use gasoline on a rag and give it 
a quick rubbing-off, wiping it dry with 
a clean cloth. The coating on the edge 
of your cams may be removed by tak- 
ing out all of your cams and cleaning 
them with a stiff fiber or hair brush, 
using gasoline. Allow the liquid to 
evaporate and place a drop of distrib- 
utor oil on each cam journal pin and 
wipe surplus off. Roughen the rolls oc- 
casionally with coarse sandpaper in 
order to secure better operation. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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Cameo Overlay Process 


Can you furnish me.any information as to 
how to make Cameo overlays and biscuit over- 
lays. Are Cameo overlays easy to make and 
practical for general use? 


The Cameo Overlay Process is pat- 
ented, so advise that you write the in- 
ventor. Biscuit overlays are made by 
sprinkling sifted flour on an impres- 
sion pulled in stiff ink, and baking. 
Some prefer to spray with thin shel- 
lac. This may be repeated on the re- 
verse of the sheet after pulling two 
impressions on the drawsheet. For 
convenience, accuracy, and speed the 
biscuit overlay is not to be compared 
with the mechanical chalk-relief over- 
lay for such purposes. 


Overlays and Rule Borders 


Would like you to send me your new book for 
pressmen, “Practical Hints on Presswork.” I 
am a regular subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Would also like to know if you have 
any simple and quick method of making me- 
chanical overlay without bothering with over- 
lay ink, heaters, oils, etc. I have been trying 
for some time, but have had no real success. 
The best I can dig up so far is powdered rosin 
baked on wet sheet; it is a fine idea, but the 
only difficulty is that it seems to kill detail a 
trifle and also has a tendency ¢ i lly to 
make tiny holes in solids. Is there any way of 
making the rosin stand up and run with the 
detail showing? It is, as it stands, very good 
for short runs, and eliminates cutting, etc. 

We also have all kinds of bother with a stand- 
ing job we run. It is the old border question 
again, on a two-color job on the cylinder press. 
The black runs fine, but every time we put the 
Persian orange on I have to underlay some of 
the corners, pica borders being closely mitered. 
Then I have to go to work for hours and scotch- 
stone and patch, etc., to make the thing look 
like a job. If I had a sheet I would send it, 
but I am sure you know what these jobs are. 

Is there any way of holding or filling those 
corners up without all that trouble, and is there 
a better method of leveling one high corner 
than scotch-stone rubbing? Of course I know 
corners should be level in the first place, but 
what am I to do when form is at last put in 
register and after all that to open up form 
to get at, say, a few high- or low-border cor- 
ners? If I drop No. 1 roller I will probably ruin 
it. We have a lot of bother with border corners. 
Too much makeready means wrinkles, and not 
enough means a weak-looking job. 


All mechanical overlays require 
some time and care to be effective. The 
mechanical chalk-relief overlay has 
proved popular and is not much trouble 
if you have access to a platen press. 
Perhaps you will like the Cameo over- 
lay. In order to print the rule border 





with least trouble put a gage on the 
rules before registering and make 
each rule level and type high with an 
underlay. Further patching to get a 
good print may be done with the over- 
lay. The scotch-stone may take a vaca- 
tion. If the rules do not join closely, 
that can be corrected by the composing 
room through better justification. 


Ink for Art Paper 


Could you tell me the best kind of bronze 
blue to use on art paper? I have tried all kinds 
obtainable here, but have never been able to 
obtain satisfactory results, even with highest- 
priced bronze-blue inks. Is there any special 
varnish which would prevent the chemical ac- 
tion which apparently sets in, and do away with 
the washy appearance and caking, especially on 
the halftones we use? 


Your art paper is called enamel- 
coated book paper with us. Get a high- 
grade halftone bronze-blue ink for the 
cylinder or the platen press as re- 
quired and halftone printing becomes 
a pleasure instead of a torment, if the 
temperature is around 70 degrees and 
the makeready is thorough. 


Printing on Buffed Metal 


One of my customers asked me to print a 
business card on metal (the polished side) like 
sample enclosed. They have about six salesmen 
whose names they wish printed on these. I 
would appreciate very much if you can advise 
me as to what kind of type to use on material 
of this kind, and where I can procure same. 


Set the form in rather large open- 
face type like twelve-point gothic, and 
have a cast of the form made in hard 
rubber. Use halftone ink and an ex- 
tremely light impression with hard 
packing. After the ink has dried dip 
the cards of buffed metal in baking 
copal varnish and bake at 150 degrees. 


Imitation Typewriter Attachment 


to Press 


Will you advise us whether it is necessary 
to have a special attachment on an ordinary 
platen press to do imitation typewriter letter 
work? If so, please give us the name of the 
concern from whom we can procure it. 


While it is not necessary to have an 
attachment when imitating the type- 
writer, the attachment does it best. 
It is produced by the Miller-Bryant- 
Pierce Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


Slur on Platen Press 

Please look at the enclosed job and notice the 
slur or “‘wipe’’ at the top, and an opposite slur 
at the bottom. It is printed on a 12 by 18 press, 
with automatic feeder. The tympan is tight and 
not baggy. It looks like a “‘pull-off wipe,” al- 
though the grippers seem to hold the sheet. It 
is a linotype form, as you will notice. I hope to 
see your reply in the next I. P. 

Slur is often caused by uneven im- 
pression; the slur appears where it is 
weaker. This is the principal cause of 
your trouble. None of the form is re- 
ceiving enough impression and the 
center least of all, and there the slur 
is worse. An even and stronger im- 
pression will remove the slur if the 
paper is fairly flat. If a curly sheet is 
aggravating the slur, auxiliary grip- 
pers in addition to the regular grip- 
pers will be found helpful. 


Ends of Plate Rollers Crumble 


We have a problem with the rollers for the 
plate of our pony cylinder press which we have 
been studying without result. Every roller starts 
to crumble where it strikes the plate, and no 
adjustment so far has helped to eliminate it. As 
it stands now, the rollers are crumbling so that 
we cannot run a halftone without filling in with 
the composition, though the rollers touch the 
ink plate so lightly they will barely turn. We 
use a rider on top, but this was added to over- 
come the defect and seems not to affect it one 
way or another so far as we can tell. 


The humidity has been excessive, 
and the plate rollers quickly go to 
pieces on the ends unless adjusted so 
that they do not jump up when the 
plate strikes them. It is helpful to 
smear a little cup grease or petrola- 
tum on the rollers near the ends. 


Imitation Embossing on a 


Large Scale 


Enclosed we have forwarded samples of 
transfers used for the marking of silk and 
woolen stockings. At the present time we are 
producing these transfers by imitation emboss- 
ing, but are of the opinion that a much faster 
and cheaper method is in use in other coun- 
tries. The two samples of Lincoln Mills trans- 
fers appear to have been produced by a method 
different from that used by us. As subscribers 
to your journal for many years past we will 
esteem it a favor if you can give us any infor- 
mation with regard to the methods of making, 
class of machinery used, etc. 


You may be sure that imitation em- 
bossing is the method used. The ink 
on the Lincoln Mills transfers was 
mixed to afford, with the melted rosin 
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on it, a good imitation of gold or brass 
without bronzing or the use of gold 
ink. Your inkmaker can match this. 

In all probability many of these 
transfers were printed in one impres- 
sion on a large sheet on a cylinder 
press. The press delivered the printed 
sheets to a conveyor, which in turn de- 
livered the sheets to a bronzing or 
dusting machine which dusted the 
powdered rosin on the sheet. Finally 
the sheets were conveyed to a heating 
apparatus to melt the rosin, which 
yields the embossed effect. 


One-Cent Post Cards at $14 a Thou- 
sand, Printed in Three Colors 
Since our notice of this matter in 

THE INLAND PRINTER for July we have 
received letters from two printers 
calling attention to the advantage of 
running extremely large lots of post 
cards in gangs up to forty, the limit. 
Another printer calls attention to the 
fact that spoiled post cards may be 
salvaged by overprinting with a solid 
tint. All of which kindly interest is 
appreciated and again broadcast as 
valuable information. At the same 
time, for the benefit of those who do 
not know already, spoiled post cards 
and government stamped envelopes are 
redeemable at a generous percentage 
of their face value on presentation at 
the local post office, with proper cer- 
tification from the printer. 


Fountain Ink Feed Uneven 


Am having trouble with the blade of the ink 
fountain not allowing the ink to feed evenly. 
It seems that the blade is bent so that there is 
no spring away from the fountain roller at one 
point. Thus no matter how much the screws 
are released the ink fails to get through. Now 
what I’m inquiring about is, must the blade be 
absolutely flat or ought it to have a spring 
away from the ink roller, or does it need a new 
ink-fountain blade? 


Disassemble fountain and _ clean 
thoroughly. Examine for buckle in the 
blade and for poor fit of the blade in 
the ends of the fountain. When assem- 
bled again start tightening the center 
screws first, having made sure that 
the segments over the ends of the steel 
fountain roller are down tight and 
that this roller’s journal is not out of 
round. Alternately tighten one screw 
to the right, the next to the left, until 
the end screws are reached. Do not 
turn up any screw very tightly. Place 
the composition ductor roller in posi- 
tion and adjust it for correct contact 
with the steel fountain roller and the 
ink plate, with ink in the fountain. 

Have an assistant turn the fountain 
roller by hand while, under a good 
light, you get your eyes down close to 
the ductor and examine the ink film 
which it picks off of the steel fountain 
roller. The film on the ductor is the 
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guide by which the fountain is set. 
Work on the screws gradually from 
the center to the ends, making allow- 
ance for the sidewise throw of the ink 
as caused by the vibrators. 


Gummed Strips on Window 
Display Sheets 


We have an order for 10,000 window display 
sheets from a large candy manufacturer that 
will necessitate our furnishing them with a 
half-inch strip of glue on the back of each end. 
This is in order that their dealers can moisten 
them and apply to their windows or mirrors. We 
do not have a gumming machine to do this 
work, and therefore we want to know how we 
ean do it by hand and also what to use. It is 
to be supposed that we can comb out the sheets 
from each end and then apply the glue, but we 
do not know just what kind of glue to use and 
what to put into it to make it dry quickly. 


You will find brown flake dextrin, 
mixed with hot water to form a muci- 
lage, the most satisfactory adhesive, 
as it retains its adhesive quality for 
months, whereas glue after it becomes 
old will not retain its grip when mois- 
tened. The address of a concern which 
makes an inexpensive machine for do- 
ing this work has been sent to you. 


Faulty Printing on Dull-Coated 
Book 


Enclosed are samples of two different half- 
tone jobs printed on an automatic. Our trouble 
may be seen by sample No. 1, which is weak, 
not clear, and it appeared after running about 
two hundred impressions. After washing up, it 
would print like No. 2 for a short run, show- 
ing all solids clear and snappy, then back to 
the appearance of No. 1 again. 

Our pressman tried less and more ink, also 
adjusted rollers, but this did not help. The 
plates were lead mold on base. Stock was 
changed and this helped for a longer run be- 
fore washing, but it still appeared weak after 
a short time. Three different-toned shades of 
ink were also used. Samples A and B are on 
another stock after washing press. Could it be 
the ink, rollers, or sereen? We would be thank- 
ful for any information you may give us to 
remedy the trouble described above. 


Only with an ink exactly suited to 
the paper is it possible to get the best 
results on dull- and on semi-dull-coated 
book papers. A stronger makeready is 
necessary. You must not expect the 
snappy effect to be had on enamel- 
coated book, but rather a soft mat 
effect like photogravure. 


Varnished Labels Stick Together 


We are enclosing a few labels from a run of 


12,000. These were stuck together when re- 
ceived by our customer in Milwaukee. These 
labels were run in the regular method of our 
colorwork, and were dry when the varnish was 
applied. After an interval of four days they 
were trimmed, wrapped in kraft-paper pack- 
ages, and shipped in corrugated containers. 
Kindly let us have your opinion as to the cause 
of this sticking. 

This trouble, not at all uncommon, 
may have been caused by the colored 
inks on the label not being bone dry 
when the varnishing was done, and by 
the inks and varnish not being bone 
dry when the lifts were clamped down 


on the paper-cutting machine. The 
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safest way is to make sure that the 
printing inks are bone dry by placing 
the labels in a drying-room before var- 
nishing, first winding and jogging the 
sheets. Repeat this after varnishing. 

After the varnish has been baked 
on in the drying-room and the labels 
have been trimmed, they should be 
winded and jogged once more and 
again placed in the drying-room before 
wrapping and packing in the con- 
tainer. This appears to be a nuisance 
and a bother, but is the best safeguard 
against the varnish “sweating” (as it 
is commonly called) and causing the 
sheets to stick so that clean separation 
is impossible to attain. 


Water-Color Process 


We have been asked to produce a job using 
water-color inks, and are wondering if you 
can give us detailed information on how to pro- 
ceed with this type of work. We have experi- 
mented quite a lot with our type and cuts, but 
cannot get the effects that we believe possible. 


First, there is the patented Jean 
Berté water-color process, handled in 
this country by Bert C. Chambers, 
secretary of the Aldus Printers, 220 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
city. Some printers are using ordinary 
typographic forms and_ water-color 
inks together with the ordinary print- 
ers’ composition roller.- (The Ideal 
water-base ink roller, for sale by Ault 
& Wiborg, is ideal for this work.) Be- 
fore going from regular printing inks 
to water-color inks the rollers, form, 
and fountain are first washed with 
gasoline and dried, next washed with 
alcohol and dried, and finally lightly 
coated with glycerin, which, after ten 
or fifteen minutes, is wiped off. Water- 
color inks are applied to the press, and 
printing proceeds in the regular man- 
ner. Returning from water-color to 
regular inks the washing-up process 
given above is reversed. As practically 
the same results as water-color may 
be obtained with dull-finish regular 
varnish printing inks, some printers 
use these inks for producing the dull 
or mat finish of water-color. 


Silk-Screen Process 


I am very much interested in knowing some- 
thing about the silk-screen process of printing. 
As I am writing a thesis on printing in con- 
nection with a course I am taking at an art 
school, the knowledge of the type of silk and 
the particular kind of paint which is used in 
producing it would help a great deal in adding 
to the value of my paper. 


The only silk screen used in printing 
familiar to us is the China silk of same 
mesh as typewriter ribbon used in imi- 
tation typewriter printing. It is ob- 
tainable in dry-goods and department 
stores. The ink is best ordered ready 
to use from the inkmaker, and for an 
exact match he should have a small 
piece of the typewriter ribbon. 
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Ink for Paraffin Paper 

Herewith are attached printed samples on 
paraffined paper which, as you can readily see, 
are not so good. The worst trouble is that the 
ink does not stick to the paper, being easily 
rubbed off with the finger-tips. Would you be 
so kind as to let us know which would be the 
best varnish or ingredient to use in fixing up 
the ink to avoid that trouble and at the same 
time get better printing? 

If the paraffining is not too thick 
the addition of 5 to 10 per cent of 
strong cobalt or lead-manganese drier 
will generally enable the ink to take 
hold. When the paraffin coating is 
thick it is impossible for the ink to be 
fixed on the surface. Would advise 
you to submit sample of this paper to 
your inkmaker, so that he can mix ex- 
actly the kind of ink you need. 


“Long” and “Short” and 


Waxed Inks 


What is a “long” ink, a “short”? ink—what 
makes them ‘“‘long’’ or “short” in character? 
Is it the varnish, or what is it? Just when 
should one use long or short inks? What partic- 
ular paper calls for long or short ink? Do 
long and short inks come in all thicknesses 
of varnish and in all colors? 

What peculiar thing is expected to happen 
to ink in overprinting in process-work over a 
crystallized ink when one puts into the ink a 
form of beeswax, or ingredients upon the mar- 
ket for such cases? Does it thicken the ink? We 
shall be glad to receive this information. 

“Long” and “short” apply to the co- 
hesion of the ink. Generally “stiff” 
and “soft” apply about as well, and 
are the terms commonly used today. A 
long ink will drop in a longer string 
from the ink knife than a short ink, 
which stops in a little ball. The var- 
nish principally determines the cohe- 
sive quality of the ink, but certain 
pigments have effect. Thus carbon 
black tends to make an ink shorter 
than does lamp black. Long varnishes 
are made by exposure to heat or oxy- 
gen for a longer period. 

Naturally long inks are best for 
hard finishes like the surface of rag 
bond, linen, ledger, hard cover, metal, 
etc., while short inks are best for use 
on papers which have what may be 
termed “delicate” surfaces, quick to 
pick if a stiff ink is used. Job and bond 
inks are long, and halftone ink is 
short. In process color-printing each 
successive color is slightly softer than 
the ink which precedes it in the order 
of printing. If the first color, generally 
yellow, dries hard and glossy, either 
from excessive heat or from standing 
too long, permitting the varnish ve- 
hicle to filter into the paper, a crys- 
tallized yellow like glass is the result. 
This may be repeated in the red, blue, 
or black because with the hard yellow 
underneath these inks can only dry by 
the process of oxidation. 

On such a hard, glassy surface a 
soft process ink, which is just a col- 
ored halftone ink, cannot alone take 
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hold, so wax compounds are melted 
and mixed into the process ink, which 
has been previously warmed to help 
the mixing. The wax stiffens the proc- 
ess ink and also increases its adhesion, 
enabling it to take hold on the glassy, 
crystallized surface. These wax com- 
pounds are generally composed of 
the following: beeswax, paraffin wax, 
and gloss-drying varnish. 


Offset 


The enclosed circular was printed on mat 
white stock, 100 pound. We thought that it was 
suitable for our purpose, but you will note 
that the headline on page 2, “‘Easy to Come 
Any Day, Any Hour,” shows through badly 
onto page 1. What should we do? 


The blemish is ink offset from the 
next sheet. It is advisable to print 
forms like this on a press equipped 
with extension delivery so that the 
sheets may float down into a box onto 
a cushion of air. The use of the fly 
and the jogger makes slip-sheeting 
necessary to avoid offset. An electric 
or gas heater on the press helps to 
avoid offset, as it accelerates the set- 
ting of the ink. Most important of all, 
a halftone ink is required for large 
solids on coated paper. 


Printing on Celluloid 


Will you kindly tell us how to print on cellu- 
loid? We have an order for this kind of work, 
but don’t know whether to use ordinary ink or 
not, nor just what kind of makeready should 
be used on such a job. 


You may print direct from type or 
have a cast made in hard rubber to 
serve as form. The inkmaker can sup- 
ply a special ink to print on celluloid. 
The packing should be hard, with a 
sheet of celluloid next below the tym- 
pan. Use barely enough impression to 
print to avoid squashing of the ink on 
the edges of the form. The rollers 
should be set as light as possible to get 
a sharp, clean impression. Spread the 
printed sheets of celluloid out and do 
not move until the ink has turned to a 
solid, which is what happens when ink 
dries by oxidation on an impenetrable 
surface like celluloid. It is termed 
“drying hard,” but in reality the fluid 
ink absorbs oxygen and combines with 
the gas to form a solid. 


Preventive of Sticking 


Am enclosing sample of a job which we are 
printing and with which I am having consid- 
erable trouble on account of stock sticking to 
form. What can I do about it? 


Halftone ink would permit you to 
strip the sheet easily when printing on 
glazed label. If you must use up the 
other ink, add a little petrolatum or 
kerosene to the ink, a trifle to start 
with, until the sticking is stopped. Use 
the fountain, and have the portion of 
the form requiring most ink farthest 
from the lower guides. 
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Roller Streak 


Herewith is a printed specimen illustrating 
a problem on which you may help us. The edge 
marked with an X illustrates the edge corre- 
sponding to the grippers, while the streak of 
poorly printed area near the girl’s head fully 
illustrates the condition which was confronted. 
This same type of streak might repeat itself 
on eight or ten sheets and then disappear. The 
plate itself was satisfactory, which was proved 
by the fact that when the spot did disappear 
the result was perfect. This similarly would 
seem to prove that the makeready was satis- 
factory. We should appreciate very much your 
analyzing this proposition and letting us know 
your opinion of the cause of this streak. 

The streak is not due to picking nor 
dirt on the plate. It is caused by faulty 
rolling. As you sent only a corner of 
one sheet it is hard to say just what is 
wrong with the rolling. With a dozen 
sheets the exact cause might be locat- 
ed. The probable cause is that the last 
form roller is not perfectly round. 
This may have been caused by air 
bubbles in casting, by unusual heat 
drying out the roller in one spot, or 
by pressure too long continued caus- 
ing a flat surface. It seems that the 
halftone is a trifle low and the make- 
ready none too thorough, as is common 
on publication work. An “elegant suffi- 
ciency” of cheap ink was carried. 
When this job was printed it was quite 
cool and winter rollers were below 
normal in efficiency. If under these 
conditions the last form roller is not 
round and set with proper contact to 
vibrator and plate, a streak like this 
may be the result. 

We reach this conclusion because 
the paper under the streak and else- 
where on the sample has good coating, 
the screen of the halftone is open, and 
there is no slur and very little dirt. 
If dust were falling from the brush 
or elsewhere or if the paper had 
picked, telltale specks would show. It 
is a clean streak, all parts printing 
without slur, and poor rolling is the 
most likely cause of the trouble. 


Slugs Print Light in Center 


We are printing an annual, and our press- 
man called my attention to the first impressions 
he got off the press before any makeready was 
attempted. The type matter is machine set, and 
you will notice by looking at the reverse side 
of the sheet that the impression of the slug is 
very noticeable on the ends, but a very slight 
impression shows in the center. Could this be a 
fault of the press in any way, or what do you 
think might cause this? It is needless to say, 
of course, that we took the matter up with our 
machinist, and he informs us that the slug 
calipered the same on both ends and in the 
middle, and it would be impossible for the slug 
to cause this. 


The halftone plates opposite the 
center of the slugs are printing too 
strong for a first impression and bear- 
ing off the impression from the center 
of the slugs. Probably all of the half- 
tones are over type high. If mounted 
on wood this is probably due to the 
long stretch of damp weather occur- 
ring just prior to your difficulty. 
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Consolidations and 


Night Shifts 


HERE is at this time considerable 

talk of consolidations. Some have 
been successful because they have 
eliminated the difficulty of unusual 
overhead, where two or more plants 
have been neither big little plants nor 
little big plants. There is the unfortu- 
nate size that is between the plant 
that cannot be operated by one pro- 
prietor and the big plant that requires 
considerable personnel. That seems to 
be the most unprofitable. A combina- 
tion of plants of this kind could be 
worked out to advantage. 

But why not go a little farther and, 
in consolidating these plants, scrap 
one or more of them entirely, simply 
shifting the work over and running a 
night shift and, if necessary, three 
shifts? We cannot help but notice that 
in the automotive and other industries 
a plant must be operated more than 
one shift to meet buying demands. 

Our trade-composition plants have 
proved it to us and we could well fol- 
low their example; it must come, and 
the sooner the better. There are no 
particular problems, and the expense 
of running a night shift over a day 
shift is more than offset by the service 
and extra production we get. 

Here is a serious subject, and the 
solution to some of the problems we 
are trying to handle at a great deal of 
expense and trouble by different meth- 
ods. So, while we are scrapping ma- 
chinery, let us scrap right. 


Beauty and Legibility 
Stressed by Goudy 


UR August issue contained a dis- 

cussion of modernism in typogra- 
phy which at least has set many heads 
to thinking. Coleman N. Everett has 
been loudly commended as well as 
anathematized for his bold analysis of 
the new typography in its more rad- 
ical phases. While we do not always 
concur with the opinions expressed on 
other pages by contributors of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in this instance we 
concurred heartily, and this concur- 
rence was stated editorially in the 


same issue. Readers in doubt as to 
their policy concerning modernistic 
typography will profit by turning to 
the second article of the August issue. 

Agreeing with our contributor’s 
ideas on modernism, we said so. Now, 
several months later, we find particu- 
lar pleasure in seeing Mr. Everett’s 
two acid tests of type faces—beauty 
and legibility—clearly advocated by 
Frederic W. Goudy, dean of American 
type designers. Surely the doubting 
ones can lean upon the verdict of this 
creator of fifty-something type faces 
as he outlined his methods of design- 
ing good type faces. 

Mr. Goudy was speaking at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, Chicago. Telling how he 
designed type, he stated that simplic- 
ity was the very foundation of his 
work. Why? Because simplicity was 
essential to readableness, and without 
legibility a type face was nothing. 
Good appearance, grace, shapeliness, 
were his next considerations. Type 
which repelled rather than attracted 
the reader defeated its purpose: to 
convey a message. Therefore beauty 
was indispensable. Legible and beauti- 
ful type faces would live, for they at- 
tracted readers and conveyed their 
messages with the ultimate of ease, and 
more than this no type face could do. 

No one denies that a new movement 
in typography is making itself felt. 
That is well; without some variety and 
novelty matters typographic might 
tend toward stagnation. But let us 
move slowly in discarding too much of 
what has proved its worth for that 
which is still experimental. A man 
does not start to modernize an old 
house by first setting fire to it. Rather 
he removes the antiquated features 
and adds improvements which he 
knows will increase its livability. 

So with typographic modernism. 
Perhaps discard the type faces which 
are stiff, ugly, and obviously of no 
value in your cases. But do not replace 
them with type faces which are grace- 
ful but also hard to read, or legible but 
also shapeless, or novel but also ugly 
and illegible. The printing you do, 
whatever its character, must sell ideas 
or sell goods; and grotesque or awk- 
ward or eye-straining type will sell no 


more ideas or goods than an over- 
dressed or clumsy or mumbling sales- 
man. Modernism may cure certain 
typographical ills, but the amount 
and character of the dose may well be 
determined by the professional opin- 
ion of such a diagnostician and special- 
ist as Frederic W. Goudy. 


Mergers a Sign of Progress 


ERGERS in the printing industry 

are an indication of the increased 

exercise of sound business judgment, 

if the report of the Bureau of Census 

for 1925 is to be believed. The figures 

which disclose the general trend are: 
1925 


Plants 21,056 


Wage earners 251,272 
Wages $167,547,933 $438,832,974 
Value of product. ..$810,508,075 $2,269,638,230 


The tendency in favor of mergers 
speaks well for the executives of this 
industry. It shows a disposition to 
heed the dictates of tested economic 
principles even though the route that 
these favor blocks the fruition of long- 
cherished personal plans. Perhaps we 
are working toward the millennial age 
when every town shall have just 
enough printing plants so that all are 
equally busy twelve months a year. 


Opportunity: Is It a 
Golden Myth? 


O EVERY youth or man comes a 

day when he questions the actual- 
ity of opportunity. The printing and 
allied industries are no exception. The 
apprentice, once glowing with antici- 
pation at the prospect before him, no 
longer glows. The youthful graduate of 
a college printing course has forgotten 
the burning zeal which infused his out- 
look on Commencement Day, but can- 
not forget the monotony of his detail 
job in a large printing plant. The com- 
positor or pressman whose goal is the 
superintendent’s job begins to think 
that advancement is like the wind: 
something you talk about but never 
see. And the plant owner, who upon 
first opening his shop visualized a 
great income and reputation, has lost 
sight of the rainbow and is grubbing 
along dejectedly. Something is wrong. 
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What is opportunity, then? Is the 
hope of more responsibility and higher 
pay merely trash, or is there some- 
thing to it? Is opportunity for you a 
golden myth or an actuality? 

Assume that you are an apprentice. 
The glamor of your hoped-for swift 
and wholly pleasant swoop to prosper- 
ity has vanished. It is just as well. 
That prospect was utterly false. The 
true picture of your future is essen- 
tially about as follows: 

You are in an honorable and impor- 
tant business, with work you can enjoy 
and which will pay you a first-class 
salary after you become a journeyman. 
Immediately before you are several 
years of routine work mingled with 
training in many of the journeyman’s 
duties. Conscientious performance of 
the monotonous work will count in your 
favor. All of us have the drab parts 
of our jobs, but we accept them as 
necessary and handle them properly, 
looking to the more creative parts of 
our duties for the real satisfaction of 
achievement. And thus with you. Well- 
done routine work, plus enthusiasm 
and diligence in the new duties you are 
taught, will be worth many dollars to 
you for the future. At the least, you 
can look ahead to a journeyman’s work 
and salary, and thousands of men are 
finding those sufficient for happiness. 
At the most, you may achieve the posi- 
tion of a superintendent, an owner, or 
any place your ability and grit earn 
for you. It’s all up to you. 

Or take it that you have your col- 
lege degree in printing, but can’t see 
that your bill-checking job is getting 
you anywhere. Of course you can’t; a 
man’s progress does not check itself by 
notches for that man to see. Further- 
more, do not mislead yourself that the 
sheepskin is a nice exemption from 
drudgery; you and the apprentice are 
both beginners. If you are really keen 
you will tackle the routine as if you 
enjoyed it, and the discipline will not 
injure you. Advancement may not come 
immediately, but it will probably ar- 
rive out of a clear sky, suddenly, and 
when you least expect it. 

As for the sheepskin: Try to forget 
it. What your degree represents is 
wholly within you; you cannot be de- 
prived of it. But practical knowledge 
plus brains—not the sheepskin—are 
the armor of your job in a printing 
house. You are competing with men 
most of whom possess little higher edu- 
cation but many years of printing ex- 
perience. If you surpass them at their 
own work they will respect you for it; 
but let the sheepskin evince itself 
through deeds only. Then your future 
has no limit. Superintendent; plant 
owner; advertising agency—these and 
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many other openings may await you. 
But, again: Do not let that degree be 
the millstone that holds you down. 
Or are you the aspiring but discour- 
aged compositor or pressman? Perhaps 
the superintendent is an ideal insur- 
ance risk. You need not worry. Is your 
work clean and thorough? Are you 
catching blunders or carelessnesses 
which show up in the job from time to 
time? Would you know how to keep 
things going in shipshape manner if the 
superintendent left suddenly? These 
should be your primary problems. If 
you are qualified for the superinten- 
dent’s job, your chance will come; if 
not in this plant, then elsewhere. Good 
superintendents are scarce. Your op- 
portunity lies in preparing yourself to 
handle a superintendent’s job. Do not 
fear the competition of the aspiring 
thousands who are better prepared to 
spend a superintendent’s salary than 
to handle well his responsibilities. 
Finally, are you the plant owner who 
has decided that ownership is by no 
means a pot of gold? Well, you might 
have guessed that long ago. Working 
on a salary has its advantages: No cut- 
price competition to fret about; no loss 
of income because careless workmen 
drive away good customers; no sleep- 
less nights when orders are small and 
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few; no worry about the payroll when 
the collections are slow. Running your 
own business is another story. Every 
responsibility falls on you. 

But your opportunity is all around 
you, if you will buck up. Advertising 
is still selling goods, and printing is 
still the main support of advertising. 
Direct-mail advertising is being ac- 
cepted as one of the most economical 
sources of business. John Smith, with 
a printshop on the next street, is buy- 
ing a home in the suburbs, and he 
drives down to his printshop every 
morning in a new Packard. What has 
he that you lack? Nothing, unless it is 
the driving force of a determination to 
succeed. No opportunity? To resort to 
slang—don’t kid yourself! 

And there you have it. Opportunity 
awaits every one of you—apprentice, 
or college graduate, or journeyman, or 
owner. But you must pay the price. 
Hard, grinding work; practical know!- 
edge and all the higher learning your 
means will permit; friendliness for 
everyone, and tolerance for the unrea- 
sonable and unfair; plus an urgent “I 
will” spirit which forces you onward 
when the mind is tired and the mus- 
cles are weak. Opportunity is yours— 
but not proffered on a silver platter. 
You must go after it—hard! 











The Typesetting Machine 


By DONALD A. FRASER 


Deft fingers touch the magic keys, and lo! 
With jingling music, and with merry haste, 
The matrices come tumbling to be placed 
Like waiting fairies in a rigid row; 
Then, clamped, they’re smothered in a fiery flow 
Of molten metal, on whose edge is traced 
The words the letter-molds have firmly spaced, 
And now a line of type clinks down below. 


Then swoops upon the molds the arm of fate 
And lifts them back to that grim bar on high, 

Which, aye revolving, ruthlessly sedate, 

Back into that oblivion whence they came, 
Seizes and drops them with a tinkling sigh 

Until the keys once more a summons frame. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month. 
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Valuable Collection Given by 
Fuchs & Lang 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company, New York city, has pre- 
sented to New York University a rare 
collection of eighteen hundred pic- 
tures, valued at $40,000, portraying 
the history of lithography. The gift 
also includes a number of books on 
the history of the art. This collection 
is the product of eighteen years of 
search, and is made up of small collec- 
tions from England, France, Austria, 
Germany, and the United States. The 
exhibit will be displayed in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Business-Reply Cards Cannot Be 
Used in Foreign Mail 

Printers producing direct-mail work 
sent out with business-reply cards or 
envelopes enclosed will aid their cus- 
tomers by telling them that such cards 
or envelopes cannot be used in the pre- 
scribed manner in Canada or other for- 
eign countries. The third assistant 
postmaster general states in a circular 
now being distributed: 


Postmasters are advised and should inform 
patrons of their offices holding permits to send 
out business-reply cards or envelopes under 
section 384%, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
that such ecards or envelopes should not be 
enclosed in advertising or other matter ad- 
dressed to Canada or other foreign countries, as 
they may not be returned from such countries 


without prepayment of postage. 
2 


California Monopolizes 1928 
Graphic-Arts Prizes 

First and second out of the three 
prizes for fine printing in 1928, in the 
contest sponsored by the D. L. Ward 
Company, of Philadelphia, have been 
awarded to California firms. Young & 
McCallister, of Los Angeles, received 
first prize for its fine work on a book 
catalog. John Henry Nash, of San 
Francisco, took the second prize with 
his brochure on San Francisco. Third 
prize went to Pynson Printers, of New 
York city, for a booklet of paper speci- 
mens produced for the Japan Paper 
Company. The prizewinners and many 
of the other pieces of work submitted 


will be placed on exhibition at the of- 
fices of the Ward company, and will 
also be shown at the D. M. A. A. con- 
vention, Philadelphia, this month. 


Committee to Report on 
Books for Printers 


The subject of books which will be of 
help to printers is to be given thorough 
consideration at the convention of the 
United Typothetae of America, now 
opening at Quebec. The committee on 
this topic held a preliminary meeting 
on August 31 at Chicago, and is now 
ready with its report. The personnel 
of the committee is as follows: 

Toby Rubovits, of Toby Rubovits, 
Incorporated, Chicago, for the master 
printers; E. E. Sheldon, the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, for teachers of print- 
ing; J. L. Frazier, editor of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, for printing journals; 
A. C. McFarland, the University of 
Chicago Press, for the National Book 
Publishers’ Association, and L. L. 
Dickerson, representing the American 
Library Association. 


Photogram Service Is Now 
Available to Public 


Today you can wire a photograph or 
drawing as easily as a simple message. 
The Postal Telegraph Company and 
also the Western Union Telegraph 
Company have announced that photo- 
grams or telephotographs—facsimiles 
of telegrams, drawings, signatures, 
photographs; messages in original 
Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, Russian, 
Sanskrit, or any other language— 
will now be speedily transmitted. 

This invention, placed on a practi- 
cable basis, opens up a vast field of 
commercial use, such as the transmis- 
sion of checks, contracts, and many 
other business forms which are some- 
times needed at short notice from 
sources thousands of miles distant. As 
an example, the Postal Telegraph ad- 
vertisement announcing the new ser- 
vice was sent from New York at five 
o’clock one night and appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune the next morning. 


Harrington Heads Berkshire 
Paper Company 

Henry L. Harrington has been made 
president of the Berkshire Paper Com- 
pany, Adams, Massachusetts, a new 
concern organized to produce and sell 
papers of the kinds and brands for- 
merly made by the Berkshire Hills 
Paper Company. Earl H. Davenport 
was chosen vice-president, and Perley 
W. Aldrich secretary-treasurer. The 
company has acquired a mill at Adams 

and will soon be under production. 


Bok Award Candidates Must 
Use Specified Form 


The Harvard Advertising Awards 
Committee of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association has announced 
that material submitted in competition 
for the Bok Award of $2,000 must be 
received before December 31, 1928. 
This prize is offered for the best in- 
dustrial advertising campaign appear- 
ing in newspapers and periodicals 
at some time during 1928. 

Industrial advertisers competing for 
this award must submit a manuscript 
describing the campaign, its functions, 
and its application, and shall include 
reproductions of the advertisements as 
they appeared and a statement of the 
market analysis upon which the cam- 
paign was based. The manuscript and 
the advertisements must be submitted 
in definitely prescribed form covered 
by the Harvard Awards Prospectus, a 
copy of which should be requested 
from one of the two following sources: 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
(Harvard Advertising Awards), Sol- 
diers’ Field Station, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, or A. H. Oberndorfer, chair- 
man, N. I. A. A. Awards Committee, 
care Sivyer Steel Casting Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Death of A. H. Miller, Senior 


On August 380 Albert H. Miller, 
Senior, who had managed the Balti- 
more branch of the Bingham Brothers 
Company for about eighteen years, was 
stricken with heart disease and died. 
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Mr. Miller had worked in the printing 
trade for fifty years. He started work 
with the John Ryan Type Founders 
Company, first as office boy and later 
as a salesman, and then sold for the 
Keystone Type Founders Company, of 
Philadelphia. After a period of service 
with the American Type Founders 
Company he became affiliated with the 
Bingham Brothers Company, and re- 
mained there until the time of his 
death. Mr. Miller was very active in 
local and national association work, 
and his passing will be mourned by a 
wide circle of friends and associates. 


Mr. and Mrs. Goudy Given Cordial 
Welcome at Chicago 

On September 12 Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric W. Goudy were entertained at 
luncheon at Maillard’s, Chicago, by the 
Society of Typographic Arts, and close 
to two hundred men and women were 
present to do honor to this distin- 
guished type designer and his very 
lovely wife. In addressing the gather- 
ing Mr. Goudy discussed the “little” 
he had achieved in his designing of 
nearly sixty type faces, and stressed 
the common virtues which are essen- 
tial to the greatest success of any 
man, whatever his field. He took occa- 
sion to emphasize the significance of 
beauty and legibility in type faces 
which were to be of lasting importance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goudy were somewhat 
startled at the warmth of their recep- 
tion, in fact, declared that this meeting 
constituted the finest welcome that had 
ever been extended to them. The wel- 
comers took away from that meeting 
some valued ideas and friendly mem- 
ories, and will look forward eagerly 
to an early reappearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Goudy in Chicago. 


Smithsonian Institute Offers 
Graphic-Arts Exhibits 

For several years the Smithsonian 
Institute, through the United States 
National Museum, has sent out travel- 
ing exhibits showing various methods 
used in the making of prints. Any or- 
ganization can secure the use of one 
of these exhibits for a period of about 
three weeks by applying to the Divi- 
sion of Graphic Arts, United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The processes described and illus- 
trated include: wood cuts; Japanese 
prints; wood engraving; line engrav- 
ing; bank-note engraving; mezzotint; 
etching; aquatint; lithography; pho- 
tolithography; halftone; collotype; 
photogravure; rotagravure, and aqua- 
tone. Any one of the exhibits gives 
both a historical and technical under- 
standing of each process. Organiza- 
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tions making application should give 
two or three dates when the exhibit 
could be used, in case the first date 
given cannot be filled owing to previ- 
ous assignment for that date. 


Death of D. A. MacRae 


Duncan A. MacRae, a well-known 
master printer of Detroit, passed 
away on August 30. In earlier years 
Mr. MacRae had been associated with 
the Joseph Mack Printing House, the 
Franklin Press, and Standard Compo- 
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It is expected that mats. will be sup- 
plied to all three pressrooms from the 
main plant of the Sun. 

The New York Journal now has a 
plant on South Street downtown, and 
one in the Bronx uptown, and is also 
planning a third plant for Thirty- 
eighth Street, which is midtown. The 
New York Daily News, which now op- 
erates a second plant for its Brooklyn 
section, will have a third near the 
Grand Central Station when its new 
building is completed. The Telegram 
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Frederic W. Goudy (left), following luncheon and reception tendered the great designer 
and his wife by the Society of Typographic Arts, of which Paul Ressinger 
(right), the well-known artist, is president. J. L. Frazier (center), 
editor of “The Inland Printer,” introduced Mr. Goudy 


sition Company, all of Detroit. More 
recently he was a partner in the firm 
of Printers, Incorporated, on East Jef- 
ferson Street. He had developed very 
marked skill in the production of un- 
usual pieces of printing, and had a 
considerable following of friends and 
associates, who will mourn his death. 


Production of New York Papers 
Calls for Extra Plants 


Novel developments are appearing 
in the production plans of various New 
York newspapers. The New York Sun, 
for example, is making plans for ac- 
commodations and equipment which 
will within a few weeks enable it to 
print similar editions at three differ- 
ent points: its main plant at 280 
Broadway, downtown; the New York 
Herald Tribune pressroom at Fortieth 
Street, on the west side of midtown, 
and Forty-fourth Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, the east side of midtown. 


is continuing operations with two 
pressrooms, one downtown and the 
other at Thirty-third Street. 


Fall Printing Classes Open 
in New York City 


The New York Employing Printers 
Association has completed plans for 


the educational courses conducted 
under its auspices, which will start on 
October 8. Some of the courses are: 
“Advertising Typography,” conduct- 
ed by Gilbert P. Farrar, typographer; 
“The Mechanics of Printing,” con- 
ducted by Ben Dalgin, chief, Advertis- 
ing Production Department, New York 
Times; “The Elements of Printing and 
Printing Processes,” conducted by Irv- 
ing B. Simon, assistant production 
manager, McFadden Publications, In- 
corporated; “Applied Design and Lay- 
out,” conducted by Frederic Ehrlic; 
“Elements of Proofreading, Revising, 
and Copyreading,” conducted by W. N. 
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P. Reed, editor, Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal; “Selling for Printers,” 
conducted by John J. Carr, sales exec- 
utive, Charles Francis Press; “Adver- 
tising for Printers,” conducted by Irv- 
ing Rothstein, vice-president, Ahrend 


a 


Sectional view, new plant of Vandercook & Sons, Chicago 


Letters, Incorporated; “Applied Esti- 
mating,” conducted by Fred W. Hoch, 
supervisor, N. Y. E. P. A. Estimating 
Bureau; “Cost Accounting for Print- 
ers,” conducted by James A. Royer, 
manager, N. Y. E. P. A. Cost Bureau, 
and “Typothetae Average Production 
Records,” conducted by Fred W. Hoch. 

Frederic W. Goudy, well-known type 
designer, is conducting the New York 
University course on “Graphic Arts 
and Processes,” and the date of the 
first lecture in this course, September 
26, was the silver anniversary of Mr. 
Goudy’s start upon his notable career. 
Columbia University gives a course on 
“Typography and Business Printing.” 

The Washington Irving Evening 
High School is offering four courses 
in printing or allied lines, as follows: 
“Cost-Finding With Estimating for 
Printers”; “General and Advertising 
Typography”; “Proofreading, and the 
Preparation of Copy,” and “Essentials 
of Advertising.” They are conducted 
by Arnold Levitas and W. I. Orchard. 


Vandercook & Sons in New Plant 

A new plant, modern in every way 
and especially built for the production 
of high-grade proof presses, is now 
being occupied by Vandercook & Sons 
at 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The illustration shows more 
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plainly than words the ideal working 
conditions which have been achieved. 
The north wall, seen in the view, is 
200 feet long and 20 feet high, and is 
composed entirely of steel sash; prac- 
tically no artificial light is needed 














throughout the new plant. A five-ton 
cab-controlled crane supplies parts as 
they are needed for assembling, and 
heavy labor is said to be entirely lack- 
ing in any operation. The high-velocity 
unit heaters are used in warm weather 
to maintain a circulation of air. The 
plant and its equipment represent an 
investment of $160,000, and the com- 
pany considers that the increased space 
and working comfort provided will jus- 
tify the investment in terms of a con- 
tinually higher standard of product. 


Southern School of Printing 
Pictured in Movies 

The Southern School of Printing, lo- 
cated at Nashville, Tennessee, is no 
longer hiding its importance under a 
bushel, but has issued forth upon the 
silver screen. On September 14 promi- 
nent printers of Nashville visited the 
school to attend an advance showing 
of “Peter the Printer,” an educational 
motion picture which portrays in at- 
tractive and forceful fashion the 
methods and objectives of the school. 

The purpose of the film is to picture 
the operation of the school and thus 
induce more young men to take up 
printing as an occupation. The “plot” 
concerns a boy who, while trying to 
decide what line of work he shall fol- 
low, sees an advertisement of the 
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Southern School of Printing and goes 
to Nashville to enrol. From this point 
on, of course, the film takes the audi- 
ence through the schools and demon- 
strates the thorough training given 
Peter in preparation for his life’s 
work as a printer. 

The story was written by W. R. Ash, 
cost accountant of the Nashville 
Printers’ Club, and the acting was di- 
rected by J. E. Mickel and J. S. Des 
Lauriers, instructors at the school. The 
film is intended to be shown at print- 
ers’ conventions and other gatherings 
where it will help to bring high-grade 
young men into the trade. 


Photoengravers All Prepared 
for Cleveland Meeting 

The thirty-second annual convention 
of the American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation is to be held at Cleveland, 
October 11 to 13. Among the live topics 
which are expected to receive attention 
are: The new standard scale of prices; 
new ideas in photoengravers’ equip- 
ment; the special applications of cost- 
finding; competition of rival methods, 
and the five-day, forty-hour week. A 
constructive, helpful program has been 
planned, and every photoengraver who 
is able to make the trip will find that 
the time spent was a dividend-paying 
investment and a source of pleasure. 


Newsprint Defined by United 
States Customs Court 


The United States Customs Court 
has ruled that “standard newsprint 
paper,” as the term is used in the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, passed 
in 1922, refers to newsprint which is 
standard in weight, that is, 32 pounds 
to the ream of 500 sheets sized 24 by 
36 inches, and does not refer to any 
other details on which the paper’s 
specifications may vary. This means 
that the Treasury Department defini- 
tion of standard newsprint, which has 
excluded from free entry under the 
above-mentioned act much newsprint 
which formerly had been allowed free 
entry, no longer stands good. This rul- 
ing is the second in favor of the atti- 
tude taken by the Paper Committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and it is expected that the 
Treasury Department will now give up 
its effort to secure a less liberal defi- 
nition and greater tariff income. 


Hebrew-Setting Linotype Sent to 
Palestine Paper 
The National Labor Committee for 
the Organized Jewish Workers in Pal- 
estine, with headquarters in New York 
city, has presented to the Palestine 
daily newspaper Davar a linotype that 
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will set in both Hebrew and English. 
This paper is the only labor daily in 
the entire Orient, and circulates in Pal- 
estine and also in other parts of the 
world. The purchase price of the ma- 
chine was raised by various labor or- 
ganizations in the United States which 
are affiliated with the National Labor 
Committee in its important work. 


D. M. A. A. Convention Features 
Important Speakers 

The Direct Mail Advertisers Asso- 
ciation meets in convention at Phila- 
delphia, October 17 to 19, and careful 
planning of every phase of the pro- 
gram indicates that those who are to 
attend are due for a genuine treat. 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel is ap- 
propriately the convention headquar- 
ters, and the exposition and all the 
sessions of the convention will be held 
in the Gimbel Building, directly oppo- 
site the convention hotel. 

Speakers of outstanding merit and 
reputation in direct-mail activities are 
scheduled to address the delegates. 
While this list is not yet complete, a 
few of the leading speakers are: 

E. J. Samuel, merchandising man- 
ager, Fisk Tire Company, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts; Stanley A. Knisely, 
director of advertising and publicity, 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Commit- 
tee, Cleveland; George Bijur, Bro- 
kaw Brothers, New York city; Jerome 
P. Fleishman, Jerry Fleishman Busi- 
ness Publications, Baltimore; W. B. 
Geissinger, advertising manager, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los 
Angeles; George Santee, sales man- 
ager, Varsity Underwear Company, 
Baltimore; H. W. Hawk, General Box 
Company, Chicago; Rollin C. Ayres, 
director of sales promotion, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, San Francisco. 

Aside from the general meetings, 
seven departmental sessions will be 
held concerning the following vital 
subjects: Retail selling; sales house- 
organs; employes’ house-organs; finan- 
cial selling; advertising production; 
industrial advertising, and letters. 

Five trophies are being offered this 
year. The J. L. Hudson Company, De- 
troit department store, has offered a 
very beautiful cup for the most pro- 
ductive campaign of department-store 
direct advertising used in retail sales 
promotion during the year ending Octo- 
ber 1. The Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company is putting up a handsome 
placque for the best-designed and de- 
veloped specimen of printed sales let- 
ter produced during the year. A cup 
is offered by Postage and Mailbag 
for the most noteworthy accomplish- 
ment in direct-mail advertising for 
1928. For the best blotters submitted 
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the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company is giving a $125 set of golf 
clubs. The Standard Envelope Manu- 
facturing Company, which makes Sil- 
vertone envelopes, is awarding a tro- 
phy for the specimen envelope ad- 
judged best from the viewpoint of dis- 
tinctiveness and attention value. 

So do not miss this convention, which 
has every promise of setting a new 
standard for conventions that help 
your sales and your profits. 


Passing of Thomas Knapp 

Thomas Knapp, for many years su- 
perintendent of instruction in the edu- 
cational division, Chicago branch, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, died 
of heart disease on September 15. Mr. 
Knapp was the first secretary of the 
Chicago Typothetae, and was active in 
the development of this organization. 
He had also served three terms as pres- 


THOMAS KNAPP 


ident of the Old Time Printers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. His connection with 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
had existed for over twenty-five years, 
and he was also well known for his lec- 
tures and educational work. 

Mr. Knapp had had in his possession 
a bronze medal which had been pre- 
sented to his father seventy-seven 
years ago. The elder Mr. Knapp had 
served as a printing commissioner at 
the first international industrial expo- 
sition ever held, which was staged at 
Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, London, in 
1851, and the medal was received for 
services rendered by Mr. Knapp in this 
capacity. Before his death Thomas 
Knapp, Junior, had intended to pre- 
sent this medal to the historical library 
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of printing maintained by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company in Jer- 
sey City, and undoubtedly this plan 
will be carried through. 


Now It Is “Thermography,” 
Not “ Raised Printing” 

The Engraved Effects Group of the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, has tentatively 
adopted the term “thermography” to 
represent the printing process which 
has heretofore been dignified by the 
very unsatisfactory expression “raised 
printing.” The new term covers the 
process of printing with a slow-drying 
ink over which is sprinkled rosin pow- 
der, the heating process which follows 
serving the purpose of fusing the pow- 
der and the ink and giving a raised 
surface after it has cooled. “Ther- 
mography” really means “heat writ- 
ing,” and is considered to be as good a 
descriptive term as can be found. The 
adoption of the word was occasioned 
by objections to the use of the terms 
“embossed effects” or “engraved ef- 
fects,” these protests having been made 
by various organizations interested in 
genuine embossing or engraving. 


Business-Reply Envelopes and 
Cards Given Lower Rate 

Effective October 1, business-reply 
cards may be returned for two instead 
of three cents, and business-reply en- 
velopes for three instead of four cents. 
Such cards or envelopes may be dis- 
tributed through any post office; fur- 
thermore, “if no abuse results,” as the 
amending order of the Post Office De- 
partment states it, they may be dis- 
tributed outside the mails for return 
through the mails. These features are 
vital to printers, their customers, and 
advertising men as an immediate econ- 
omy and also along the lines of greater 
ease and simplicity of mailing such 
material. For detailed information con- 
cerning these changes in the regula- 
tions, inquire at your post office for a 
copy of order No. 8228 or a summary 
of the contents of this order. 


International Electrotypers 
Choose Gratz Again 
E. G. J. Gratz, of the Standard Elec- 


trotype Company, Pittsburgh, was 
reélected chief executive of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers 
of America, at its thirty-first annual 
convention, held in Detroit, September 
13 to 15. 

Collective advertising was given con- 
siderable attention during the sessions. 
William J. Onink, Junior, past presi- 
dent of the association, urged that a 
collective advertising campaign such 
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as the one conducted a few years ago 
would be of great value to association 
members. Louis Flader, commissioner 
of the American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation, told what his organization 
had done and was doing on collective 
advertising, and emphasized the many 
advantages of such advertising. Pro- 
duction problems, association research 
work, and cost systems were among 
the other important subjects which 
were thoroughly analyzed during the 
meetings of the convention. 


“Collier’s Weekly” Appears 
in New Type Dress 

Starting with the September 22 is- 
sue, Collier’s Weekly has adopted a 
new style in text and heading type. 
The text has been opened up one more 
point between lines, although the same 
face is used as before. The former 
heading type has been replaced with 
Bert Black, a face designed by Gilbert 
P. Farrar of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion. While this type face has retained 
the modernistic flavor, the lower-case 
characters are decidedly readable, and 
it thus sidesteps a weakness of some 
faces of modernistic tendencies. 


Foss-Soule Press Purchases 
New Building 

The Foss-Soule Press, Incorporated, 
of Rochester, New York,has purchased 
a new building 60 by 180 feet in size, 
on University Avenue, and has laid out 
plans and equipment for a capacious 
plant capable of the finest work. Al- 
though the concern was incorporated 
only five years ago, in 1926 it pro- 
duced a three-color brochure which 
was considered by the Graphic Arts 
Leaders as one of the best specimens 
of fine printing done in 1926. The offi- 
cers of the company are: Clarence L. 
Foss, president and treasurer; Karl 
Thayer Soule, vice-president, and 
Ralph Allen, secretary. 


>_< 
The Industry at Large 


CHARLES CHIDSEY, for several years 
advertising and sales-promotion man- 
ager of the Intertype Corporation, has 
resigned from this position. His fu- 
ture plans have not been announced. 


PROOFREADERS’ MARKS are a _ subject 
of very great general interest, if one 
may judge from the volume of re- 
quests for the chart of marks and page 
of uncorrected errors being distributed 
now by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
Chicago. Although the circular was in- 
tended for use in schools of printing, 
hundreds of requests have been re- 
ceived from business houses which de- 
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sire copies for their own use, and 
these have been filled. Hundreds of 
the schools which were sent single 
copies have replied with requests for 
from fifty to a hundred circulars for 
classroom use. The company is glad to 
keep the presses going until all who 
desire this circular have been supplied, 
and will fill requests promptly. 


PAPER PRODUCTION in all grades totaled 
533,381 tons in July as compared with 
581,792 tons in June and 617,835 tons 
in May, according to mill reports to 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Production ran about 78 per cent 
of capacity in July, as against 82 per 
cent of capacity in June. 


THE WASHINGTON STATE Press Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual conven- 
tion approved the proposed state law 
levying a tax of one-tenth of a mill on 
real and personal property, the sum 
raised to be used for advertising the 
resourees and advantages of the state 
of Washington and thus drawing new 
citizens to this state. The bill, which 
was drawn up by Fred L. Wolf of the 
Newport Miner, will be presented to 
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the state legislature at its winter ses- 
sion. If passed, such a tax law would 
raise $120,000 annually. 


GEORGE WILLENS & CoMPANY, Detroit 
printing concern, played host to its em- 
ployes on September 6 at the Fort 
Shelby Hotel. B. G. Koether, sales 
manager of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, and Benny Friedman, well- 
known University of Michigan football 
star, were features of the program, 
and gave their listeners a few sound 
pointers on making progress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the How- 
ard Paper Company is now represent- 
ed in Baltimore by two high-grade 
concerns: B. F. Bond Paper Company 
and Dobler & Mudge. Both companies 
will carry complete stocks of Howard 
papers. The last-mentioned company’ 
has been operating in the trade in 
Baltimore since Civil War days. 


EpwWaArRD C. STERRY, formerly associ- 
ated in direct-mail work with the 
Bunge-Emerson Company, Denver, has 
accepted the position of director of 
typography with the Herbick & Held 
Printing Company, Pittsburgh. 


Highlights of the Typographical Union 
Convention of 1928 


HE old Citadel in Charleston, 

South Carolina, was the scene of 
the seventy-third annual convention of 
the International Typographical Union 
from September 10 to 15. 

Chairman Dowell E. Patterson, of 
the local convention committee, wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors to 
Charleston. Other speakers who ad- 
dressed the convention at the opening 
session were Rev. J. Franklin Burk- 
hart, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church, who offered the invocation; 
Mayor Thomas P. Stoney; President 
Nauful of the Charleston Typograph- 
ical Union; Congressman T. F. McMil- 
lan of South Carolina; W. W. Ball, 
editor of the Charleston News and 
Courier, and President J. P. Rooney 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

A resolution advocating a five-day 
working week for union members was 
submitted for consideration by the 
convention delegates. After thorough 
discussion the resolution was turned 
over to the Executive Council, which 
will report its findings at the next an- 
nual convention of the union. 

Secretary-Treasurer Hays reported 
315 delegates in attendance and about 
twice that number of visitors. The total 
membership was given as 76,319, and 


the total earnings during the fiscal 
year as $172,480,191. 

During the year the union paid 
$422,107 in mortuary benefits in recog- 
nition of 947 death claims. It also paid 
the sum of $1,026,184 in old-age pen- 
sions to 2,662 members. 

The total receipts in all funds for 
the fiscal year were $2,651,123.83, an 
increase of $6,733.49 over the receipts 
of the previous year. The total expen- 
ditures for all purposes were $2,322,- 
586.37, a decrease of $142,653.43 from 
the total of the previous year. Receipts 
exceeded expenditures by the sum of 
$328,537.46. The organization has in- 
vested in municipal, state, and Govern- 
ment bonds the sum of $4,882,620.25, 
on which the interest amounted to 
$218,781.94. The Union Printers Home 
at Colorado Springs was reported as 
housing an average of 274 members a 
month, at a total cost for the past year 
amounting to $363,544.80. 

Four cities, Milwaukee, Seattle, Bos- 
ton, and Kansas City, asked to be 
chosen as the 1929 convention city, and 
Seattle was finally selected. The enter- 
tainment features of the convention 
included band concerts, visits to Fort 
Moultrie and Fort Sumter, a review of 
the troops, dances, and harbor trips. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all mat- 
ters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, 
Ine.; National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of 
Commerce; Chicago Business Papers Association. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper stock by old-fashioned methods when 

the Printer’s Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, cor- 
rectly ? Any number sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; used 
in 45 states, Canada, Hawaii, Bermuda. Sent on trial. Information free. 
FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK, by Douglas C. McMurtrie, the essential volume 
for every printer interested in fine work; a complete history of print- 

ing; handsomely bound, a hundred illustrations; $6.00 postpaid. TYPO- 

GRAPHIC BOOK SERVICE, 6200 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A PRACTICAL EXECUTIVE, thoroughly experienced in production 

cost and estimating wants to buy half interest in a going pressroom 
and bindery located in Chicago for which he has $4,000 as down payment, 
balance to be paid from profits. O 912. 











FOR SALE 





One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Samp 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Sub- 
scribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their 
renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month 
should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 








MIEHLES, REBUILT, or direct from plant at large savings. (See dis- 
play ad.) 49 by 66 Hodgman, heavy, accurate, with best distribution, 
and impression; 26% inch late Advance Lever Cutter; 30% inch and 
384% inch Diamond and Craftsman Cutters; 32 inch Oswego; 38 inch 
Oswego Auto-Clamp; 40 inch Sheridan Auto-Clamp; 12 by 48 Kluge Unit; 
10 by 15 and 12 by 18 Miller units; 45 inch Jacques shear; Sterling, Sey- 
bold and Rosback Round Corner Cutters. Also several Stitchers, Punches, 
Perforators, Saws, Iron Surfaces, etc., 2 tier Tracy Cabinet and top com- 
plete with fine layout type and spacing materials; new equipment— 
printing machinery, furniture, supplies, outfits; binding and folding box 
Fr coguae THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn Street, 
icago. ' 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE—$17,000.00 net annual earnings; here 

is an unusual opportunity; a moderate size printing plant in south- 
western city, making an average of 14% cash earnings for the past six 
years; this earning in addition to good salary for owner; seldom is a 
plan for sale with a record of earnings such as this; good reason for sell- 
ing; $50,000.00 cash will handle. O 865. 








FOR SALE—One only of three tape folding machines, maximum sheet 

sizes 82 by 44 in., 41 by 54 in., and 42 by 54 in.; all equipped with 
continuous feeders and in the best of mechanical condition. Write for 
details, stating the size in which you are interested. THE BURKHARDT 
COMPANY, INC., 545 W. Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Old-established printing and binding business; outside loop 

Chicago; ideal location and proposition for world’s fair patronage; 
fully and modernly equipped; annual business $130,000 upwards; books 
open for inspection; no encumbrances; active, regular customers; $15,000 
cash payment, balance terms. O 876. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or 
things advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 
a LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
ngland. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





MAGAZINE PRESSES—For sale, 2 Hoe web magazine presses, 96 

pages; 50% 2-color; rotary stitcher, 6 reels; includes also 2 Cross 
feeders, paraffin spray attachment both sides, oil fountain attachment, 
direct-drive motors; page type, maximum, 7% by 11% inches. FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


ONE HARRIS 15 in. by 20 in. F 1 automatic press complete with double 

head and cross perforation; printing one color on top with number- 
ing attachment, and also a second color can be struck in on the number- 
ing attachment; immediate delivery; reasonable price. O 841. 








FOR SALE—Two Thompson typecasting machines, equipped complete 

with molds for casting multigraph type, also with motors and other 
accessories; purchased new and used only six months; first-class condi- 
tion; price very reasonable. O 907. 





FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Two-roller Pony Miehle press, complete with A. C. motor 
equipment and push-button control; A-1 running condition. Write for 

— oe SIMPLEX TICKET CO., 3120 West Grand Avenue, 
icago, Ill. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


- ————— 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








es 9 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 

of Gauge Pins and 

stand back of our 

products. 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and 
two-color, rebuilt and guaranteed: prompt delivery, fair prices. 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MONOTYPE LINE GAUGES from 6 to 12 set, inclusive; every operator 
needs one; price $1.50 the set. MONO-LINO TYPESETTING CO., 

Duquesne Court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CALENDAR PLATES—Holiday cuts: ‘‘snappy stuff’; low prices; speci- 
men sheet free; quick shipment. INDIANA PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 

Indianapolis. 

COUNTRY CAMPBELL PRESS, 30 by 44; good condition; sold papers; 
good press for campaign, cheap; $150. RUE PUBLISHING CO., 

Denton, Md. 














FOR SALE—Linotypes, five model 5’s and one model 4; very reasonable. 
McCARTY TYPESETTING CO., 637 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





SITUATION WANTED—Ruler, much experience, neat, methodical, eco- 

nomical workman, accustomed to high-grade work, expert on heavy 
and intricate forms; accept responsibility handily; position without con- 
stant supervision; promote production all departments; a top-notch man 
at moderate pay. O 873. 





EXPERIENCED BINDERY MAN—Wants position; 15 years as a fore- 
man; also experienced as all-around workman; age 37; married; in- 

terested only in permanent position with firm doing commercial work. 
914. 





Composing Room 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
To get a good job compositor as well as pressman; can do almost every- 
thing about a printing plant; understand costs and estimating; can as- 
sume responsibility; steady, sober, industrious and healthy; what have 
you? O 919 








FOR SALE—40-inch Sheridan ‘“‘New Model’ paper cutter. O 792. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





FINAL O. K. and lineup man; must be fast, accurate and reliable; posi- 

tion is located in the Southwest, a modern plant; steady employment is 
offered the right man; give references, wages to start, etc.; non-union. 
O 918. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED—Composing-room superintendent for large plant, in small 

city, doing high-grade book and publication work; must be able to 
supervise both monotype and linotype departments, as well as proofroom, 
and take complete charge of day and night forces handling eighty people; 
this is an exceptional opportunity. O 908. 





WANTED—Practical man to manage southern printing plant doing cat- 
alog and publication work; full particulars in reply. O 916 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare-time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time 
offer. THALER SYSTEM, 210 Legal Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—Thoroughly experienced man for two-color Miehle machine 

qualified to produce the highest grade of process colorwork, also 
pressman for single-color machines on high-grade work; these positions 
are permanent and call for open-shop men. In writing give us brief out- 
line of your past experience, age and what you consider your services 
worth, along with any other information you think may be of interest to 
us. THE McDONALD PRINTING COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Cylinder pressman between age 30 and 40 years; must be 

exceptionally good on halftone and color advertising printing, to oper- 
ate two 5-0 special Miehles equipped with Dexter pile feeders and exten- 
sion delivery; steady and conscientious man wanted who will hold the 
position indefinitely. Give some references and state age and if married 
or single; also if union or non-union. In a city in Ohio. O 909. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR wants position in Massa- 
chusetts; married; experienced in job or book work; straight, tabular 
and foreign matter; can run composition matter, rules and display type. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN—FExperienced, open for situation in 
up-to-date plant; a producer; union. “PRINTER,” 154 N. Taylor 
Avenue, Oak Park, III. 


PRINTER—Executive ability, several years foreman, first-class compos- 
itor, imposition, run shop systematically; consider position anywhere. 
O 906. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Experienced one pte union man wants 
steady position; 1,800 lines corrected. O 9 











Managers and Superintendents 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT 
Active, high-grade, practically experienced as manager or superintendent 
of plant doing book, color, commercial, direct-by-mail, loose-leaf, manifold 
and advertising printing and offset lithography of every description; an 
employer's man who will go anywhere opportunity offers. O 852. 








SUPERINTENDENT OF PRINTING—An executive of practical expe- 

rience and high accomplishments in every branch of printing is seek- 
ing a connection; knows thoroughly every phase of engraving, composi- 
tion, press work, binding, etc.; no flaw in his record; A-1 reference; 
will consider either commercial or private plant. O 911. 





MANAGER 
Manufacturing, sales and office; young, active designer and producer of 
catalog, direct-by-mail and general printing; experienced estimator, cost 
finder, buyer, sales promoter and production manager with broad, prac- 
tical experience desires new connection; not particular of title or loca- 
tion. O 888. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Practical man of wide knowledge 

and proven ability on all classes of work, from the cheapest to the 
highest grade of catalog, commercial, publication and specialty work; 
accurate estimator with wide knowledge of art, layout and engraving; 
will go anywhere; Southwest preferred; married, age 36. O 917 








SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER—Seasoned execu- 
tive, familiar with all departments, seeks position outside Chicago; 
ean furnish references. O 867. 





VERTICAL PRESSMAN—Position is open in a modern plant in the 
Southwest; the man we want must be able to keep two presses going 

en all grades of commercial printing; steady employment is offered 

the right man; give references, wages to start, etc.; non-union. O 890. 





Salesman 





SALESMAN—Leading printer in middle western city of 100,000 requires 
services of capable catalog and direct-mail printing salesman; plant 

has own art, engraving and advertising service departments; give full 

details of experience and compensation expected in first letter. O 913. 








INSTRUCTION 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; 

fine intertypes and linotypes; good building and surroundings; prac- 
tical course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with 
keyboard, $28; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype 
or intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


Pressroom 





IT MAY BE that you are not satisfied with the production in your press- 

room; you may have a very good man, but things some way or 
another seem to lag, lack pep; you may be thinking of making a change, 
but you don’t know just where to get the man you want; for 18 years I 
have been in this game as foreman or assistant superintendent of press- 
rooms and have become an expert in production in pressrooms in the 
handling of men and machinery; let me help you make money in your 
pressroom. O 893. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—Pressroom superintendent or foreman; 15 

years’ experience in charge of a large New York city shop; used to 
high-grade process color, book and catalog work; capable executive; can 
go anywhere. JOSEPH F. DOWLING, 8605 94th Street, Woodhaven, N. Y. 








SITUATION WANTED—Harris offset pressman wants permanent posi- 
tion. O 910. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION—Largest linotype school in the country; 

established 20 years; thousands have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruc- 
tion; favorite school for printers for years; five weeks $100. Inspection 
invited. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 19th Street, New York; telephone: 
Gramercy 5733. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, modern styles; also other 
modern equipment. THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 South Dearborn 


Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—Imposing table with 8% by 13 pressed steel galleys; 
size and condition. O 901. 





state 








Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER... Prevent Offset 
Conquer Lint.. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Lithographers’ Supplies 





Bookbinding Machinery 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1148 Fulton Street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, num- 
bering machines, embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, 
standing presses, hand stabbers. 
JOHN J. PLEGER, 504 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. Hinged paper cov- 
ering machine, book back gluing machine, round corner turning-in 
machine, stripping machine and strip end trimmer. 








Brass Rule 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 


BERGENFIELD CALENDAR COMPANY, Bergenfield, N. J. Most com- 

plete assortment of calendar pads; daily date, monthly, tri-monthly; 
latest Cooper Black figures, super quality, lowest prices. Write for cata- 
log and price list. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 
best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual, ‘““How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Chase Manufacturers 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
Comp g-Room Equip t—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 























Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 


— TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic 
jobber. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 











Easels for Display Signs 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 439 E. Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
— right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 





FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”” A. M. COLLINS 


MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Plateless Process Embossing 


PLATELESS engraving and embossing equipment. Send for circular. 
HUGO LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 








Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 Sherman Street, Chicago; 

also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th Street, Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
1025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran- 
som Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich.; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville, Tenn. 








Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand Street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. 








Electrotypers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Embossing Composition 


STEWART'’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5%x9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 











Engraving Methods 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 











Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo. and 
mat. making machinery, flat-bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder 


Units. 





ring and zine etching process; price $1. Particulars, many sp 
and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient 
and safe. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre Street, New York. 





Industrial Engineer 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER specializing in the printing industry—man- 
agement problems, planning new buildings, equipment layouts, pro- 
duction control. Expert knowledge of all branches of printing. Short or 
ae gy as desired. GEO. N. VOORHEES, 1002 Hammond Bidg., 
etroit, Mich. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











MULTIPLEX Punching Machine 
complete with 2 round hole punches 
with gauges. 

Now you can afford a real punch even for 
those odd small jobs you usually “farm out.” 


THE WANNER COMPANY 











See these machines on our 
floor or write for descrip- 
tive circular. 


These machines are sturdy 
and accurately constructed 


$100 


716 S. Dearborn St., Chicago f. o. b. Chicago 
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Saw-Trimmers 





EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Empire No. 8 is the only 
saw-trimmer that will also successfully grind paper cutter knives. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Steel Composing-Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 

quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in 
America. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie Street, Chicago. Ma- 
chines for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 138th, corner Cherry 
St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 323 
Third Ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Des Moines, 318 Court Ave.; Kansas City, 
10th and Wyandotte Sts.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St.;. Denver, 1621 Blake 
St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Spokane, West, 310 First Ave.; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, typefoundry and manufactur- 

ing plant at Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago. Sales and service 
houses at 829-831 S. State Street, Chicago; 1224 H Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.; 1102 Commerce Street, Dallas; Third and Locust 
Streets, St. Louis; 710 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard 
Street, Omaha; 51-52 E. Third Street, St. Paul; Western Avenue and 
Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender Street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Manufacturers of type, brass rule, brass galleys, steel chases, steel and 
iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, saw-trimmers, stereo. casting 
boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and various “Superior” specialties 
for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of all kinds, complete 
equipment, materials and supplies. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 
45th Street, New York. Headquarters for all European types. Agencies 
and stocks in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and San Francisco. 











Wire Stitchers 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston wire stitchers. 





Wood Goods 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER—See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
eee EASELS to use the Stand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it t fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 439 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 











Drucker & Kelly 


CHRISTMAS CARDS“ETCHINGS 
225 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A quality line of Personal Greetings made especially for printers. 
Furnished blank, or we will engrave, process or imprint. 


Write for our proposition. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





October, 1928 


LLLLDDL-ID-ID-D-DDDDDL SL. 


LINOTYPE 


Garamond Series 


Our Toolmaking Dept. is nearly ready to send our Garamond to 
the foundry for production. We will be ready to deliver every size 
and weight of this new face from 14 pt. up the latter part of October. 


HARD FOUNDRY TYPE—PLOWED BOTTOM 
Point. | ‘Price 55 Cents, Point. 


‘Body a pound—all sizes Set, 


Every Face has Special Nicks. Standard Line and Standard 
Font Layout. Orders filled in the order received. We recast or 
take metal in exchange at 15 cents here. 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


DIDID-LD-D-LLDDDD-D-LDLD,, 


For IMMEDIATE SALE 


To Move at Once We Will Sell 
At Low Prices 


Two 4/0 Miehles 


With or Without Cross Feeders 


Presses Are Rebuilt and Carry 
Our Full Guarantee 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


19 Cliff Street 343 So. Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 


SLLLELELELSLELLSs 
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ring Your SOS 


“O. K.” “O. H.” “All right, on 
hand.” Time after time that’s 
been the Western States answer 
to emergency envelope calls coming from its vast network of 
printer customers. 
Mighty reassuring, when you have a requirement for something off 
the regular beat in envelopes — some important order that hangs on 
furnishing in a hurry exactly the right combination of unusual size, 
shape, color or weight ... . reassuring then, we say, to find that 
Western States has exactly the right ticket for you ready in stock! 
In stock, mind you, for same-day shipment. No “special order” 
fuss, delay or uncertainty, but ready —on hand! 
Over 20 million envelopes in 700 distinct styles are “that 
way” at Western States. Every staple, plus scores upon 
scores of different specifications such as are “special order” 
almost anywhere else — yet ready for you here on the dot. 
Free Price List No. 29 lists and prices them all—a valuable refer- 
ence work that tells you “where you’re at” on every envelope need. 
Send for yours. 


WES TSie2 


Envelope Co. 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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O),... of the brand names 
employed by the Bradner Smith 
organization is DAMASCUS. When- 
ever used, it 1s always applied to the 
highest grade offered in any class of 
stock, because DAMASCUS is a tradi- 


tional name for a perfected product. 





Its significance, gained through many 
centuries, is not to be regarded lightly 
and we do not misapply it. DAMAS- 
CUS ENAMEL is the highest grade of 
coated paper that 1s offered to the print- 
ing trade today. Its surtace, its strength, 
its flexibility and folding qualities 


Damascus earn it the right of precedence over 


Enamel any other sheet for any werk requir~ 


ing coated paper of the highest 
possible specifications. DAMASCUS 
ENAMEL will never fail you. 


PAD R ]k 333 S. Desplaines S 
Bradner Smith & Co. MERCHANTS Chicago. Ilineis 
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Thine TEXTURE 


of cover paper is quite as important as color, and com- 
bined they make possible endless printed effects. The 
texture of Buckeye Cover is interesting, soft and pleasing 
and the twelve colors available make possible a multitude 
of effects by utilizing the paper as part of the design. 
In this way two-color effects are to be had with one 
printing, three-color effects with two printings and four- 
color effects with three printings. The economy is evi- 
dent and the effect produced by the paper itself cannot 
be duplicated with inks. Buckeye Cover not only prints 
well but wears well and is supreme for embossing. It 
can be advantageously used for more purposes than any 
other paper in the printing shop. 
Buckeye Text used with Buckeye Cover makes a beautiful and 


economical combination for a booklet. Beckett Cover is suitable 
for low-cost work where good appearance is required. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good ‘Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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THE NATION’S ~-i| BUSINESS PAPER 














Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office : 
Court Square Building Otis Building 
No. 2 Lafayette Street << 10 So. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Hw Bond, The 
Nation’s Business 
Paper, is the sheet thou- 
sands of business men 
are selecting for their 
Letterheads, Sales Let- 
ters, Envelopes and Of- 
fice Forms. They choose 
Howard Bond because 
of its flawless. color, 


bineanngttrenartrs ~< PORTFOLIO 
ties, and because it has sen > SENT FREE 


the appearance of a sheet hi f a a 
ce 





pail nl prs and different Portfolio of 
favorably with Howard Ne a ——- Senger 
Bond in PRICE ONLY. fue ! , 
i A ! those who request it on 
a 


u) . . . 
ae their business stationery. 
. ties OD ed Fr tom 


qi ili 


Ci 














WO WATERMARKED 


Compare It — Tear It — Test It — and You Will Specify It! 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
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CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER 


ies Flat 


without 
crinkle 
or curl 


S THERE anything more annoying 
] to the business executive, his 
stenographer, the accountant or 
office worker, than the curling and 
crinkling of the paper that he must 
work with? Everyone has had that ex- 
perience, and knows the time that is 
wasted in putting sheets through the 
various business machines, in making 
hand written entries in books where 
the corners have become dog-eared, 
or in reading or reference to printed 
material that comes into the office 
in a wrinkled, sloppy condition. 
Atmospheric conditions and the 
contact of hands cause this breaking 
down of a paper unless it is built to 
withstand such onslaughts. 
CENTENNIAL LepGeER is protected 
against this weakening by the excel- 
lence of its ingredients and will lie flat 
under the most trying conditions. 
Thus it has earned its reputation as a 
general utility sheet. Printers like 
it because they can depend on its uni- 
formity in formation and its accurate 
trimming, qualities which speed up 
the process of converting. 
Try it out yourself on your next 
job and prove its goodness ! 





BYRON WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 
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| 
hru the Ages 


COMMON boulder in your 
neighbor's field is older than 
theSphinx. But the Sphinx is 

of perennial interest while boulders 
go unnoticed. 

Mankind is primarily interested in 
the doings of mankind, and in the 
forefront of these doings are man's 
age-long attempts to perpetuate his 
name and his activities THROUGH 
THE AGES; either by his deeds while 
living or by monuments when dead. 

Recognition of this dominant desire 
probably led to the first attempts to 
produce paper. For men early realized 
that it madean ideal medium for trans- 
cribing the records of their deeds in 
a form easily accessible to posterity. 

Byron Weston Co. Linen Recorp 
is a paper made with this thought 
particularly in mind. Records com- 
mitted to this paper will last intact 
for generations, and records of any 
value deserve this finest of ledger 
papers for a ‘‘bed’’; from which they 
may be called in one year or one hun- 
dred years, fresh and ready to serve 
the purpose for which they were made. 

Also furnished with the famous built-in 





hinge for loose leaf work. 












WESTON PAPERS 


WAVERLY 
LEDGER 
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Palate and 
Rules Well 


HE bane of every printer, from 

the days of the old hand presses 

to these days of high powered 
and speedy ‘‘automatics’’, has been 
the tendencies of paper to curl and 
slide and smear ink. 

Waverty Lencer is a high grade 
paper made with particular care to 
overcome these tendencies. It lies flat 
and its surface is so finished as to take 
printing excellently. It is accurately 
trimmed and squared, and is of such 
uniform thickness that it can be run 
through the ruling machine or the 
presses with a minimum of attention. 

For these reasons Waverty is a fa- 
vorite in the printing trades. In the 
office or factory it will give equally 
satisfactory results as it is strong and 
durable, and it may be had in either 
white or buff. 

The companion sheet to WaverRLy 
Lepcer is the famous loose leaf sheet, 
Frexo Lepcer. They are alike in 
body texture and inbred qualities, but 
Fiexo has the made-in-the-paper hinge 
which insures a flat lying sheet with 
every inch of space available for 
writing. 

Give Waverty and Frexo a trial! 








TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 
FLEXO LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 


N DEFIANCE BOND 


Specify a WESTON paper for any requirement. Samples gladly sent to 
anyone interested, or obtainable through your regular source of supply 


Byron Weston (sompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-five years 











Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 
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LANCASTER BOND 


‘The Aristocrat of Bonds’’ 


Lancaster Bond demonstrates the craftmanship of a more leisurely day 
with the value one expects from modern manufacturing. Its beautiful 
color and its most appealing surface add dignity and quality to every 
letterhead of which it is the background. In addition to its appearance it 
has sound permanent value based on the highest quality of new cotton 
cuttings, carefully handled. Try this quality paper when you wish to 


produce quality letterheads. 


Sold By These Distributors 


Carpenter Paper Co. of Billings 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
. H. Thompson Co. 
Butte Paper Co. 
Chicago, III Moser Paper 
Cincinnati, i 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Columbus, Ohio.. 
Dallas, Texas.... 
Dayton, Ohio Buyer’s Paper Co. 
Denver, Colorado....Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
i Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Great Falls Paper Co. 
Sr E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Indianapolis, Ind... C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla.... Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.... ..Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Lansing, Mich Dudley Paper Co. 
Lincoln, Neb Lincoln Paper Co. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Rowand Company 
. P. . Heilbronn Co. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fi .-. Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
GEN, Wine ccc ccccscceces E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis, Minn Paper Supply Co, 


Clements Paper Co. 
. W. Anderson & Co. 
Bishop Paper Co. 


New York, N. Y.. 

New Orleans, La.. 

Omaha, Neb 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa........... 
a 


. Palmer & Co., 

Carpenter Paper Co. 
Garrett Buchanan Co. 
.+.....Whiting Patterson Co, 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Colorado Paper Co. 

Sacramento, Cali 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 


Seattle, Was 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash & Staty. Co. 
St. Louis, M Beacon Paper Co. 
St. Paul, Minn : Inter City Paper Co. 
Tacoma, Wash Tacoma Paper & Staty. Co. 
WHR ess ccccccdeceuss E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Toledo, Ohio Commerce Paper Co. 
. Tayloe Paper Co. 
ol, A A errr J. F. B. Garrett Co. 
San Antonio, Texas San Antonio Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


EXPORT—WALKER GOULARD PLEHN COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY= Menasha,Wisconsin. 
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Many thousand booklets must be 


= Ape’? ae 


Albany, N. Y. 

HUDSON ie EY PAPER COMPANY 

Atlanta, 

SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 

THE a” DUER & KOCH PAPER 

COMPAN 

vende ll Ala. 

STRICKLAND PAPER COMPANY 
Boston, Mas 

STORRS & ME NT COMP 
Buffalo, 

THE ALL ING ‘s CORY COMPANY 
Charlot 1. <. 

CASKIE- Bibi ARD COMPANY, INC. 
Chic 

CHICAGO. PAPER COMPANY 

THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 

SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohi 

THE eet TRAL OHIO PAPER COM PANY 


allas, Texas 
OLMSTED. KIRK COMPANY 
Denver, Col 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iow 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Detroit, Mich. 
meg oer — & LEWIS 


ZELL ERBACH ‘PAPER COMPANY 
Fresno, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH ye COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

aa PAPER COM PANY 
Hartford, Con 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
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These merchants not only stock a full 
line of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, but ave also equipped to handle 


volume tonnage direct from the mill 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

CRESCENT gag COMPANY 
Jacksonville, F 

a” i PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MIDWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Los Angele 

ZELL ERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Louisville, 

MILLER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, 

agen DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 


mphis 
TAYLOR? PAPER COMPANY 
ee Wisconsin 
THE a PAPER COMPANY 


Ssh Min 
as ® Brewed LESLIE “PAPER COMPANY 


ashvi 
BONI D SANDERS. PAPER COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LATHROP PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn 


— Pe BEMENT COMPANY 


Scua 

THE. DIEM: & WING PAPER COMPANY 

New Hes City 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LATHROP PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
liga ALLING & CORY OCOMPANY 
4, LINDE PAPER Ci 
THE wratdgorg PAPER COMPANY 


Oakland, Cal 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, O 

a ie NEWSPAPER UNION 


FIELD-HAMILTON-SMITH PAPER 
COMPANY 


Thbedalanie, Se. Pa. — 


CHARLES BECK COM PANY 


Pittsburgh, P 
THE ALLING & “CORY COMPANY 


Portland, M 


C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 


Portland, O 
ZELLERBACH ‘PAPER COMPANY 


Richmond, V. 
B. W. piesa BAPE COMPANY 


Rochester, 
THE ALLING . ‘CoRY COMPANY 


Sacramento, 


Cal 
ZELL ERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
BEACON “PAPER COMPANY 
MACK- geri PAPER COMPANY 


St. Paul, M 
NASSAU PAPER ‘COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
as wns PAPER COMPANY 


S 0, Cal. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


an Francisco, 


Cal 
ZELLER sgt BAPER COMPANY 


Seattle, Wash. 
ze LERBACH — COMPANY 


ZELLERB: BA cH “PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield, Mas 
ee ong HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 


0, Ohio 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Tulsa, Okla. 
TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans: 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Export and Foreign—New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 





in the mails in two weeks 
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No matter how large the order, you can make 
definite delivery promises when you have 


a veady and reliable source of paper supply 


CUSTOMER wants a special mailing 

ina hurry. It is a large order. It is 
doubtful if the paper for the entire job can 
be found in stock. Delivery must be prompt. 
If the job isn’t in the mails by a certain 
date, most of its value will be lost. 

Do you realize why the paper merchant 
is the most reliable direct-mill source of 
supply in such an emergency—even more 
reliable than a mill representative? 

There are two reasons: First, if the stock 
is a standard item, the paper merchant can 
call upon the reserve supplies of both mill 
and other merchants. He can offer an im- 
mediate delivery on at least part of the 
order. Second, if the stock is not stand- 
ard size or weight and it must be made to 
order—he knows just where to start. He 
knows the equipment and capacity of not 
merely one mill but of many mills. Because 
of this knowledge, he will make no unnec- 
essary motions—no false starts. 

If speed is necessary—the merchant will 


furnish more speed than anyone else. If the 
seeming impossibility can be accomplished, 
he will accomplish it. 

And he furnishes this direct-mill service 
at less expense than any other factor. The 
cost of his service is spread over many items 
from many mills. Thus, you are paying 
merely a nominal selling commission for 
direct-mill service. 

This service of the merchant eliminates the 
necessity for a separate representative for each 
mill, which would mean a large sales over- 
head and consequently an increased cost of 
paper. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
paper merchant is a vitally necessary link 
between mill and market. He is the quick- 
est, the most reliable and, above all, the 
most economical source of paper supply for 
the printer. If you are not dealing with 
him on mill shipments as well as on out-of- 
stock items, you are disregarding a valuable 
aid to speeding up production. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 


MILK STREET, 
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OND paper got its name from the 
superbly rich stock on which 
bonds were originally transcribed. 
“Crisp asa new Treasury Certificate” 
aptly described the strong, crackly, 
beautifully surfaced paper—made from 
selected new rags, and created by 
workmen who were also craftsmen. 
Nowadays there are as many grades 
of bond paper as there are of motor 
cars. So-called rag bonds are some- 
times made of rags that have grown 
old and decrepit in service. 
One bond paper, however, has held 
fast to the old traditions. Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is still 100% rag—rags 


Crisp ds a 


New Treasury Certificate 














that have never been used—rags whose 
fibres have never fought a losing battle 
with laundry bleaches. 

Old Hampshire Bond is still made 
by craftsmen who work slowly, to 
achieve perfection, and who regard 
their creations as the true artist re- 
gards his finished canvas. 

For business stationery, documents 
and direct mailings that must be too 
good to be tossed aside unread—there 
is no substitute for Old Hampshire 
Bond. 

White—and twelve delightful tints. 
Known to your customers through a 
quarter-century of advertising. 


Old Hampshire sion 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 


‘‘The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’’ 
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Gee what every 
advertiser is seeking 
first of all > And that’s 
the secret of Molloy prestige 
in the field of fine covers, 
whether of artificial leather, 
Mocotan, or hot-die emboss- 
ed paper ~~ Materials 
must be right, and mechan- 
ical execution flawless, but 
most important of all— 


THE IDEA! 


TS\/ 
~ 


m MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


/x 


are built of ideas-— sound, tested, proven merchandising ideas born 
of a wide and long experience in the creation of successful covers for 
every sort of commercial purpose ~*~ Every inquiry we receive differs 
from every other @*@ Every problem calls for new treatment, the 
exercise of gray matter to combine experience with ingenuity and bring 
forth the right idea, before ever artist touches pencil to paper ~~ 
Catalogs, sales manuals, advertising portfolios, price books, statistical 
reports, counter books—each demands individual handling as to de- 
sign, grain, and coloring @~™ Bound books, loose-leaf binders; stiff, 
semiflexible, or full flexible; every size, shape, and style, in any 
quantity *™ Enlist Molloy facilities in your search for an idea! 
we An inquiry including complete details will bring you 
immediate response, without cost or obligation. 


CDA DADRADAAADAADAADDADDADAADAAAA 





AGN AI VW The 
LY =DAVID J. MOLLOY 


WRITE TO Us! aa COMPANY 


AUK VAD AURA AVA UA AUT, 


2859 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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EYOND the horizon 
mean just outside your office 
window or it may mean the 

far corners of the earth. It simply rep- 

resents your untouched market. 
Quietly, almost stealthily, distinc- 
tive letterheads on Success Bond are 
reaching out beyond the horizon; 
they are developing new customers 
and building business for those con- 
cerns that know how to use direct 


may 





mail effectively. 

















Letters on good paper have brought 
twenty per cent more returns than the 
same letters on cheap letterheads. For 
the buyer of resw/ts, and not just letter- 
heads at so much a thousand, Swccess 
Bond is proving a big asset and builder 
of good will. Its raggy strength, rich 
cockle finish, and crisp dignity give 
added personality to your carefully 
written letters. 

Reach out beyond the horizon 
with Success. 


NEENAH PAPI 
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SUCCESS Bond 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery fo 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MB a. 5s cccvcccescs J. Francis Hock & Co. OARLANE, CALI} 6 oicccccceces Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ry es oc esa cdedseneeees Blake, Moffitt & Towne OMAHA, NEB. ......2-: Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MAGS. oocii desc cetececcnas Stone & Andrew Co. PHIL ADEEE MIA, PAs cc viscccvavesces Atlantic Paper Co. 
CUR Re iis os cas caccwceuacsce Marquette Paper Co. PRG re a Rise oe cdesccecccvs Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ire ey es 3 7! eee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PORTLAND, ORE... ccccccccces Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eo Bt ee Seaman Paper Co. PRIGRV ERGs Whe Be viccciccasecccccs Stone & Andrew Co. 
BRESNG. CAEQP . «nc 60sec sicesas Blake, Moffitt & Towne SACRAMENTO, CALIF.......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEAAS........ 000. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SR PAE TREN icc c cccccscccctewas Seaman Paper Co. 
JACHBO, TON ics viccccccsicnes Martins-Currie Paper Co. SAO, Cle ccc sk dbccdcccccwcees Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
KANSAS CIrPY, MO. ......-.«.6 Bermingham & Prosser Co. SAN DIEGO, CALIF............. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF........ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
EOQUIS Visas TY oki cc ccccvessace Miller Paper Co., Inc. SAN JOGE, CALI. .6.cccccceces Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. .....-..cccsees The E. A. Bouer Co. SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF...... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..........ec00. Seaman Paper Co. SANTA ROSA, CALI « oiccccicce Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NW Ile Dice cicccctcicccces H. P. Andrews Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS.........ss00- Stone & Andrew Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.............. Stone & Andrew Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO............... Springfield Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA........-.. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. TACOMA, WASH...... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
NEW YORE. CIF. ..:..5.-005. H. P. Andrews Paper Co. yy.) 1 Se Yee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY........A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc WILKES-BARRE, PA .........:. H. A. Whiteman & Co. 


“ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


IER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


OLD CoUNCIL TREE Bonp GLACIER BOND 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BonD Check the Na mes RESOLUTE LEDGER 
a PRESTIGE LEDGER 


NEENAH BonpD 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Cooper 
the 7th 


- Coober’s influence upon lettering 
design extends wherever the roman or italic 
printed word is an influence in selling. This 
seventh member of the Cooper type group 
was designed by a type foundry of Dresden, 
Germany—Schriftguss A.-G. We are cast- 
ing it for our home and export markets. It is 
a useful addition—unique but very readable 
in straight matter arrangements of concise- 
ness—a lively contrasty style for brilliant 
headlines and display work. Cost of the ten 
sizes is moderate—see fonts and prices at 
right. Lest you have overlooked some of the 
newer Cooper designs, all of them 
are shown below: 


Cooper Black 
Cooper Black Italic 
Cooper Black Condensed 
Cooper Hilite 
Cooper Tooled Italic 
Cooper Oldstyle 
Cooper Italic 
4 


Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler 


Type Makers since 1868 


Chicago Washington, D.C. Saint Louis 
Dallas Omaha 
Kansas City Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 














Cooper Tooled 
Italic 


10 Point 23A $2.50 45a $2.70 $5.20 
A Lively and Contrasty 
Style for Display Lines 


12 Point 21A $2.80 41a $3.00 $5.80 
But very Readable if 
used as Body Matter 


14 Point 17A $3.00 34a $3.30 $6.30 
Creating Interest 
Get Message Over 


18 Point 12A $3.30 23a $3.50 $6.80 


High Quality 
Fresher Styles 


24 Point 8A $3.50 16a $3.80 $7.30 


Compared 


30 Point 7A $4.40 12a $4.25 $8.65 


Broaden 


36 Point 6A $5.50 10a $5.10 $10.60 


Newest 


48 Point 5A $7.70 8a $6.60 $14.30 


Read 


60 Point 8A $8.25 5a $6.25 $14.50 


Sail 


72 Point 3A $12.10 4a $7.80 $19.90 


Hit 
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| American Trust & Savings Bank + » Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tow i TWENTY GOOD LETTERS 


A New Collection in the “Successful Business Letters" Series 


by business people tm groupe of 








have many been of the 





the excellence of Sr be Ss te bs tatieesd Ges se 


10 these who co-operated so splendidly by sending as 





hat many Gine ones hed to be omitted. although It le our 
plspeniccmate them in amen ane 




















LETTERHEADS, FORMS, ADVERTISEMENTS : ACTUAL SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS LETTERS 


and PLAIN SHEETS ‘ 
Suggeative of the wide usefainens of tay a tai 


HarETON sone HrnToN sow 


Neste: The We shail be glad A BALANCED Boad—Possessing ail the desirable quaiition of 2 wefed 
replace any oupely patoe 
plain samples upon your request. 
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_ with sales letters means more letterheads 
used. And more business for printers. 





“Twenty Good Letters” is being issued as part of 
a campaign to encourage a greater and more prof- 
itable use of the circular letter by presenting the 
actual successes of others. 













The demand for this portfolio has been astonish- 
ing. And in the minds of an ever increasing number 
of business men, TRITON BOND is becoming 
identified with productive letters. 






Make this demonstration kit work for you. 





Write us about it. 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, West Carrollton, Ohio 


TRITON BOND 


7 =~ Che L Direct Mail Bond ‘Paper ~~ 
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iPrinter’s Devil’s Tai 





=< UITE contrary to experience, 
| @) this printer's devil is one you 
Bead have never seen. But you have 
felt him . . . felt him ‘til he hurts. Some 
printers call him “Competition.” But 
he’s a regular “devil,” because he is 
the impish little fiend who laughs at 
you as he grabs one after another the 
jobs which you thought sure were 
yours. He’s the one who has played 
havoc with your profits. 


Wouldn’t you like to get your hands 
on him . . . give his tail a twist . 
and send him howling? 


You can do it. It’s no secret. 15,000 
printers in this country who receive 
the weekly mailings of Sabin Robbins 
samples of mill jobs of paper are able 
to meet competition . . . to beat com- 
petition . . . to twist the “printer’s 
devil’s” tail... by taking advantage of 
the savings this paper affords. These 
samples represent papers of excellent 
printing qualities, their only difference 
being a trifle over or under weight, a 


fraction of an inch off size, the slight- 
est shade off in color, etc.—the result 
of errors made in paper mills. The mill 
must run such jobs over for their cus- 
tomer who has given certain specifica- 
tions. The first run is shipped to Sabin 
Robbins with the request to get what 
is possible for it. We as national dis- 
tributors of such mill jobs of paper 
pass this sacrifice along to the thou- 
sands of printers on our weekly mail- 
ing list, saving them from one-third to 
one-half on the cost of paper stock. 


Get on our weekly mailing list of paper 
samples. Give the printer's devil’s tail 


a twist. 
* * * * 


A STANDING OFFER 


Order a lot of Sabin Robbins paper. 
Make any test you like (with the ex- 
ception of actually printing more than 
test samples). If you are not satisfied 
in every way—at the price you pay— 
pack it up and ship it back. We'll pay 
the freight BOTH WAYS. 


Large stocks of News, Sulphite Bond, Enamels and Tag Board, 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO., CINCINNATI 


Stock carried in: (ESTABLISHED IN 1884) 


at low prices, on hand at present 













Gettin 1g These? 
SABIN ROBBINS 


regular weekly mail- 
ings of samples of mill 
jobs are the means of 
saving printers thou- 
sands of dollars. If you 
are not getting them, 
just a word will put 
you on our mailing list. 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 


LAPER COMPANY 
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UFFALO 


‘a Sear industrial state 




















Seven Sound 
Reasons Why 


Industries Grow 
and Prosper in the 
Buffalo District 


. DIVERSITY FACTOR 


80% of articles listed in U.S. 
Census of Manufactures are 
made in Buffalo District In- 
dustries. 


. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


At the foot of the Great 
Lakes—the natural transfer 
point for lake and rail, air, 
canal and motor transport. 


. ECONOMIC ASSEMBLY 


Short hauls on raw materials 
—low freight rates. 


i. HOME-OWNING LABOR 


Steady work—continuing 
wages—low _ turnover—re- 
sult in 609% of workers own- 
ing their own homes. 


. CENTER OF BUYING AREA 


Within 24 hours of biggest 
buying population in Can- 
ada and United States. 


. PLENTY OF POWER 


At the very door of world s 
greatest source of power— 
Niagara. 


. GATEWAY TO CANADA 


75% of trade between United 
States and Canada moves 
through Buffalo - Niagara 
gateway. 














_ community, whose manufactured 
products exceed in value and in volume 
those of entire states, stamps itself ‘‘a great 
industrial state." 


Buffalo is such a community center! 


There are now more than thirty of our 
sovereign states, each of which produces less 
in manufactures than the Buffalo area. 

One Billion Dollars scarcely measures the 
value of the goods annually made in the 
Buffalo Industrial District. 

That industrialists appreciate the present 
advantages, and the future possibilities, of 
Buffalo and its environs is clearly evidenced 
bynew plant investments exceeding Twenty 
Million Dollars in recent months. 

Executives are invited to write for the 
‘INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS of Buffalo and 
the Niagara Industrial District.” 


Industrial Department 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


One of a series of advertisements regarding the industrial advantages of the Buffalo District. 
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PARSONS’ 
& 


The Golden Mean 


of Business Papers 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE -.MASSACHUSETTS 
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Huebner Plate Makin g Equipments 
and a Service, 


Cameras 


Precision Composing Camera 


Commercial Composing Camera 


Processes 


Coior Separation Process 
Cutout and Poster Process 
White Top Correction Method 


Cut Cost Reproduction Methods 
Color Analysis and Reconstruction 


System 
Color Atlas 


Photo Composers 


Precision Photo Composer 
Utility Photo Composer 
Commercial Photo Composer 
Econogroup Photo Composer 


Image Positioners 


Automatic Exposure 
Controllers 


Coating Machines 


Proof Presses 


Offset and Letter-Press 


Uniting Machines 


Chemistry for 
Photo Composing 
and Offset Printing 


Operation Procedure 
for Key-men 


I 


is the key to Photo 
Composing method; 
without it any Photo 
Composer is useless, 


— 


We Challenge 


all exponents of the hand 
transter method to equal 
by that method the quality 
of work, time and cost of 
press plates carrying re- 
peats, or combination 
prints, made by the new 
H-B Photo Composers. 


4 


We Challenge 


all makers and users of 
so-called competitive 
plate-making machinesto 
equal the quality and va- 
riety of work, time and 
cost of making plates as 
produced by H-B Photo 
Composers. 


<0 


[ir 


IA 


l 


i 


AMA 


000000 ll 


Among the Users of 
H-B Equipment: 
Rolph-Clark-Stone, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Goes Lithographing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Niagara Lithograph “— 
Buffalo, N. Y 


American Lithographic rg 
New York, N. Y. 


Ichida Offset Printing Company 
Osaka, Japan 


Toppan Printing Company 
Tokio, Japan 


Magill-Weinsheimer Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Forbes Lith. Mfg. Company 
Boston, Mass. 


R. R. Heywood Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Strobridge Litho. Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Otis Lithograph Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sale Lithograph Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stockinger Photo Eng. Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Latham Lith. & Ptg. Company 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Erie Litho. & Ptg. Company 
Erie, Penna. 


Woodward-Tiernan Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Donaldson Litho. Company 
Newport, Ky. 


Harris Litho. Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Einson-Freeman Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Methodist Book Concern 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Providence Lithograph Company 
Providence, R. I. 


spesstbaeain Lithograph Company 
Cina Ohio 


Many of these concerns operate 
two or more H-B Patents Com- 
pany equipments of various types. 


Huebner- Bleistein Patents Company 


344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 


Ansley Wilcox, “President. 


Wm. C. Huebner, Secretary and General Manager 
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«Here today and gone tomorrow» 


‘L. describes your price customers. Let 
another printer quote them a lower price—he gets the order. 

But many a time the fault lies with the printer—not the customer. 
He often wants a quality job and is willing to pay for it—if you'll let him. 

Suppose he wants some new letterheads. That’s usually the most 
personal printing job he can order . . . something like a suit of clothes. 
Give him something he'll take pride in and you make him a repeat 
order customer. 

And when that’s your aim what can serve better when it comes to 
paper stock than—Crane’s Bond? He knows Crane’s Bond means quality. 
It was the first paper ever called Bond—and for 127 years it’s been 
recognized as the patrician of papers. 

And on the beautiful, richly white surface of Crane’s Bond your good 
press work stands out like a gem in an appropriate setting. The reason is 
Crane’s Bond is a 100 per cent new white rag paper—crisp, tough, 
durable. It has that aristocratic, crinkly feel—a crackle under the touch 
—that tells your customer here is a letterhead that expresses his good 
taste, business standing, personality. And it’s naturally associated with 


printing craftsmanship. 


~Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO., INC. - + DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS FELLOW ? 


THE MAN-AN-WAITING 


—has full authority to O.K. any expenditure 
— if it doesn’t exceed $7.50. Beyond this, he 
waits upon the “higher-up” —the one who 
really makes the decisions. 


The man-in-waiting will like ARTESIAN BOND* 
— he knows what the boss prefers. After the 
first time, no waiting will be necessary. ARTE- 
SIAN BOND “feels” like a million dollars — it’s 
substantiated with a liberal rag content. Comes 
in attractive colors to please all tastes. Gives 
character and permanency to letterheads and 
folders at a moderate price. No wonder 
ARTESIAN BOND is such a universal favorite! 


*Your nearest distributor will quickly supply 
the samples, and dummies, too, if you desire. 
Write now. 


WuitInc-PLover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 





ARTESIAN Bonp 
DisTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paver Co., 


Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
W.C. Dodge Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA 
ree Newspaper Union 
FARGO, DAK. 
Wane Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
HOUSTON, 
os Ba 4 Company 
LIMA, OHIO 
Frederick Paper & Twine 
Co., 121-125 South Eliza- 


eth St. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS rT CALIF. 
F French Paper Co. 
* WIS. 
Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Spe- 
cialty Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffhelm 
Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements ag Company 
—_ YORK, N. 
A.M. Capen’ 8 Ties 
Inc. (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., om 
Paul E. Vernon & Co 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., 
Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
John W. Graham & Co. 
ST. ~~. MINN. 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Standard Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 
Andrews Paper House 
of York 


























ARTESIAN BO 





Only the purest spring water of unvarying temperature enters into the 
making of ARTESIAN Bonp—the equivalent of distilled water in “color 
tests.” Uniformely fine paper results— smooth and even in texture — 
hand-sorted and loft-dried — ready for the press without racking or hanging. 
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Bw pink, dimpled cherub 


that comes into this world 
enslaves its grown-up admirers, 
makes business brisker for butcher, 
baker, candlestick maker. Even 
grave bankers send words of 


welcome. 


The strategic way 
to sell these little joy 
bringers -is through 
the printed word. 
Seaman Paper Repre- 
sentatives can suggest 


vehicles for your mes- 


SEAMAN 


The richest 


man in the 
world was born 
without a cent in his pockets — 








Tuffold 


Perfect color, finish, and folding 


ability. Ideal for broadsides, 
direct mail advertising, and 
cover purposes. 








‘ f 
SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 411 West Ontario Street 
NEW YORK 200 Fifth Avenue 
ST. PAUL 307 Zenith Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 515 Washington Avenue 
MILWAUKEE IstWisconsinNat. BankBldg. 
BUFFALO 220 Delaware Avenue 
DES MOINES 623 Insurance Exchge. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA — 815 Atlantic Building 
ST. LOUIS 1006 Clark Avenue 





prejudice. 





sages that are appropriate and 
effective. Supplying every kind of 
paper, they can advise without 


Why don’t you write for samples 
of different papers and _ finishes? 


Tell what you want to 
do. Get a dummy or 
two in which to draft 


your ideas? 


They are free and 
Seaman has a paper 


that fits your pocket- 
book. 


PAPERS 
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EVERY NEW IMITATION PROVES 
MORE CLEARLY THE SUPERIORITY 


AND INTRINSIC BEAUTY OF THE 


Leveled Coanei 
oe? Yern lady /UVSIVE 


THE GENUINE TYPE, DESIGNED BY 
LUCIAN BERNHARD, IS EXCLUSIVELY 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH THE 


vy ; i Fe all 
AS Yauer— Coupe ela, 1c, 


2390 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 


it’s time Gathered 


= 
you tried 
the B Leaves 
est The building of quality into bound 


catalogs is not accomplished merely 
P AD DIN . by gathering the leaves. 

R R How long the book retains its shape 

G | B U E and general appearance, depends en- 

* » * tirely upon the quality of materials and 

workmanship employed in the many 

operations necessary to all good jobs. 








Yes, sir, there is a best padding glue, ; : 

ll aah gil these Tian Catalogs can be reinforced to give long ser- 
as we as a best pipe, watc vice. Their appearance is of great importance 
tain pen. What makes R.R.B. the to their sponsors for they are representatives 
best padding glue is its strength and of the house. Consultation invited. 


flexibility —the sheets are held firmly Edition Catalogs; Edition School Books; Book 
Covers, Cloth, Leather, Imitation Leather, Super 


togethe r, yet they “en tae 4 easily Finished; Paper Cover Catalogs; Edge Gilding. 
and with a clean edge. Here’s a tip 
to thee: try R. R. B. 


eiaieehettaaieuninnaiiascalibiini Bro CK & RANKIN 


INCORPORATED 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE Commercial Binders for Thirty-Six Years 


NEW YORK 


15 Vandewater Street 619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“QUALITY” 


re every sheet, CERTIFYING the 
quality that the world’s largest paper 
manufacturers have put into it, is 
the water-mark, “Adirondack Bond.” 


It testifies to its printing qualities, its 


Adi 
8 


Another Certified Product of 








(Tub Sized) 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COM PANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York City - Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia 


rondack 


foldability, its ruggedness, its character. 
Adirondack Bond is made in all regular 
sizes and in white and eight colors. It 
is moderate in price in spite of its 
high quality. 


Stock Adirondack Bond 


NOW 

Its good printing and fold- 
ing qualities—its wide range 
of usefulness — make it a 
paper for which there is an 
every-day demand. It’s a 
paper that is worthy of your 
considerationwhen you make 
a recommendation to your 
customers. 






——@ DISTRESS VU Ter ¢ -— 








W. H. Smith Paper Corporation ........24-. Albany, N. Y. Harris & Paul Paper Company. . . .. +. + «se New York, N. Y. 

The Barton Duer & Koch PaperCo. . . . 1... .. Baltimore, Md. R. C. Kastner Paper Company . . . .-.-- +++ -~ New York, N. Y. 

Jolin: Castes G@: Company, inc. 2. 6 6. tt ttt tt Boston, Mass. "Wite Seymour Commenmy 4.4.1 sc eee tt ee New York, ‘ 

WEMGIPGGE EM, 6 5 6 ek Kk th ee ee Chicago, Ill. Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co.,Inc. . . 2. 1. 1. + ee New York, N. Y. 

John Carter & Company,Inc. . . . . ... 2 ee Hartford, Conn. Malentio Paper Comeemye 6. 6 ct tt eH Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cacpentes PeperGGe < 6c 6 St ew se Los Angeles, Cal. Shaughnessv-Kniep-Hawe PaperCo. . ......- St. Louis, Mo. 
The Carton Duer & Koch Paper Co. .« . . Washington, D. C. 
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. : Composing 
Machines 
make better 
offset press 
plates than 
can be pro- 
duced by 
the old- 
fashioned 
hand trans- 
fer method. 


More in 
daily use 
than all 
other makes 
combined. 


nas sist oe ea 


DIRECTOPLATE PRODUCTS 


Cameras 
Directoplate Planograph Cameras 


Directoplate Offset Proof Presses 


Directoplate Vacuum Printing 
Frames 


Directoplate Composing 
Machines 


Directoplate Color Precision 
Cameras 


Directoplate Multiple Negative 
Cameras 


Directoplate Corporation 


Ogden Avenue at Lake and Sheldon Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This illustration is 
our Model 
2 and is the 
best and the lowest 
priced machine of 


most often needed. 


Send for catalogue 
which gives you 
description of our 
saw-trimmers and 
typesetting-machine 
supplies. 








160 North Wells Street 


Hildman’s Saw- 











BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 


Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds — White and Colors. Manila — Document. 
Book Papers—— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 
& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 
etc., in White and Colors, Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols — Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 


Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover — Embossing. of every kind and description. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 West Ontario St. Chicago, III. 


Two Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 
ee SR Ak NI FE RO A RE ES EN A SS SA A A 
BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
! 423 W. Ontario St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 
every month. 


Blanks — Coated one and two 
sides. 





Dnstcysccseneaieapecaiiaiicaaaiasisati 





Q) 


Four 


Models 


its kind on the market today. 


Our linotype and intertype J 
supplies are confined to parts 


The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 








Book Form Cards’ printed by 
YOU bring repeat orders! 


PRINTING ordinary business cards is 
nothing unusual; any printer can do it. 

But printing business cards in an out- 
of-the-ordinary way, and delivering them 
to the customer bound in tabs— from 
which each card can be detached crisp and 
fresh with perfect edges— 
is something which printers 
with a reputation for good 
work are doing. 


these blank scored cards 


paying but a small price for high quality 
and a liberal margin of profit. With them 
he can afford to do good work! 

Blank scored cards in several standard 
sizes can be secured direct from us, ready 
for printing and inserting in Patent Lever 

Binder Cases which hold 15 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE of more cards. No binding 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS o¢ stitching is required. 
200 Cards, Business Size $1 
F 2 Lever Binder Cases 
For the printer who buys 1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $5 
8 Lever Binder Cases 


Write today for a sample 
assortment of cards and 
cases. See how easily orders 


ready for printing from 2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $10 for business cards will come 


The John B. Wiggins Co. is 


1S Lever Binder Cases 


when you demonstrate them! 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1153 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
[Established 1857] 


V 
GEN 
CARDS 
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“Ghe Cards that 
detach from tabs 
with perfect edges 








ALL ACES! 


cried Captain Applejack 





So are the six 
colors of 


CASLON BOND 


Yue Captain Applejack cut a 
deck of cards to see whether he 
or his swarthy comrade should win 
the captured Spanish beauty, the prize 
went to the doughty commander. For 
the deck of cards he used was a// aces. 






































Many a hard pressed printer longs for 
an ace in the hole when he figures 
some difficult bond job in colors. 
With Caslon Bond he has six of them 
—true, even running, standardized 
colors over which even the fleeciest 
of inks cast a uniform blush and 
shade. Hourly color tests at Munising 
are part of the standardized process 
of laboratory control in the manufac- 
ture of Caslon Bond. 


























This paper is the answer to the long felt need for a popular 
priced bond that was standardized, watermarked in a way 
that did not interfere with the printing surface and suited to 
the ever growing needs of daily business usage. 





us mail you a free copy of “Hidden Gold in the Bond Field.” 
Get first hand information on one of the most fundamental 


} 
t 
| 

Three weights, in regular sizes. Ask for test sheets, and let 4 | 
moves in the bond paper industry today. | 
| 


“Hidden Gold in the Bond Field” 
tells all, gives samples, opens up a vista 
of new profits and protection in print- 


ing. Your copy awa_ts you— 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 





Send for it today! 

















THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
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(AmEO EMBOSSER 


{For Raised Printing} 
Increases Production and 
Insures Uniform Quality 
ecause: 
ist—The improved dusting pan increases the speed of 


dusting and feeding. 
and —Being friction driven, any speed desired may be secured. 


7G 
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—=€ 35> 
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Write for 3rd —The improved adjustable heating unit gives greater heat without ne 
consuming more current. : es 

Complete oh =F and conveyor can be adjusted to complete unison with he 

e eeding speed. ca 

Details and Sth — Ball bearing at all important points. alls 

Specifications oth — No belts; complete mechanical drive. Mh 

C. B. NELSON CO., 727 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ria 















PEERLESS RESULTS 


A pound of ink in which 


Seerless 


The Black that makes the ink 
that ‘‘makes”’ the job 


is used, goes farther on paper than 
ordinary inks. Use it for economy’s 
sake—and as business insurance. 




























THE ECLIPSE 


The New No. 9 Eclipse Faster Folder 












Samples on your request 











THE This model makes letter and circular as 
ECLIPSE LINE well as book, job and catalog folds from 
QNo. 5, speed 4 up to 24 pages. Capacity 4x5 to 14x 
6,500 sheets per 25 inches. 
hour. : 





Speed 6,000 to 12,000 per hour, 
whether fed by hand or automatically. 






Q No. 6and6A 
for book, job 

















































and circular Parallel folds deliver into improved 
folding, 4 to 48 creeper conveyor delivery. D> see 
ne Tg wae: | ie all-purpose folder at a remarkably The Life Blood of ates. y Your Business/ 
low price. Seg : 
HY 
nae Ag roe Write now for particulars regarding Saal 
a enay popes glen cal fies eh ae. The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
e > . 





















Manufactured by ali 
= 
The Eclipse Folding Machine Co. _ Sole Selling Agents 
_— a ; Binney ¢Smith@ 
Sidney, Ohio treet-New York City 












41 E.42n¢ 














SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper ee ” 
12 Lines of Book Paper “Ghe Gover House 


5 Lines of Box Cover 

















219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





















TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 
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DIMENSION 








(Above) The embossing die with which the catalog 
cover at the right was embossed by the PEERLESS PROCESS. 


BOOKLET or catalog, a letterhead or an- 
nouncement—each of these has two 
dimensions, height and width. The Third 


Dimension—Depth—s missing. 


When you add the Third Dimension by em- 
bossing you increase the visual appeal of the 
printed piece. Embossing gives an otherwise 
flat piece of printing a third dimensional qual- 
ity—a feeling of depth. Measured in terms of 
increased attention value, embossing is easily 
worth several times its added cost. 


Branch Offices 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CoO., Inc. 


PRIATIAG 


Se 4 y 





~ 


With the PEERLEss PROCESS embossing is 
easy and economical. The work can be done 
on your own presses with a PEERLESS 
ATTACHMENT. In addition to genuine gold, 
imitation gold and silver, you have a wide 
range of flat and metallic colors to choose 
from. Your request for more information 
will bring, not only an ANALysIS of the 
PEERLEsS PROCESS as applied to your busi- 
ness but also a collection of booklet and cata- 
log covers embossed with PEERLESS ROLL 
LEAF by the PEERLESS PROCEsS. 


Distributors 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
120 High Street aa om oy Printers 
Telephone Liberty 8175 3 40E. ye es 
CHICAGO Win /\ SAN FRANCISCO 
440 So. Dearborn Street (\ Norman F. Hall Co., 


Telephone Wabash 6709 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
88 Chancery Lane 


P/ \S 
345 West 40th Street, New York 
Telephone Longacre 3915 


148 First St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
The Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd., 
18-20 Duncan St. 


Fill in Coupon Below, Tear Off, Attach to Your Letterhead and Mail 








Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc. 
345 West 40th Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Send us an Analysis of the Peerless Process as applied to our own business. We are operating 





(Number and make) 


Platen Presses. 
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The only 


, Automatic Process Embosser 


complete in one unit 


Produces sharp RELIEF EMBOSSING 
effects in any color or colors desired 
without the use of dies or plates. 


Do-Mors can be lined up with the 
delivery end of any automatic press 
—printing is done in usual manner 
—sheets or cards drop to Do-MoRE 
conveyor, are processed and deliv- 
ered to tray. No extra labor required 


Use Do MorE Do-More produces 

on 3000 Letterheads or 
Letterheads 6000 cards an hour. 
Business Cards Operates on only 3 
Social Announcements ounces 0 _—. 
Menus Comes fully equipt, 
ready to set up and 
operate. 


Programs 
Blotters 


543 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


NES ENS ARR RINT TT 


= AUTOMATIC PRINTING DeEvICEs Co. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: Please send us literature on Do- MORE. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES Co. 


ga ule 


pvt 


prey Tt gyre laste gap ede 


ro 
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4 
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4 
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4 
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OFFSET PRESSES 
for thoPRINTER 


DEMONSTRATION of a COLUMBIA 

Small Offset Press with full plate-making 
equipment is being held in New York and 
will continue till the end of September. 


A PRINTERS and anyone interested in 
offset printing are cordially invited to 
visit this demonstration, which will be con- 
ducted on a commercial basis. 


gaia ocue- weed COST figures will be 
available for examination and comparison. 


OU WILL be able to see the entire 

process in less than an hour or study it 
at your leisure. See it at any time at your 
convenience. 


Columbia Printing Machinery 


100 Beekman St. Corp * New York, N. Y. 


HICKOK 
Automatic Ruling 
Machines and Feeders 


The days of real competition are here 
again. In order to compete successfully, 
your plant must be equipped with the most 
improved machinery. Hickok Ruling Machinery 
has been greatly improved in the last few years. 


A HICKOK FEEDER will pay for itself in ten 
months. There is a Hickok Feeder made for attach- 
ing to Folding Machines, Perforators, Presses, etc. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
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“LET’S GET MOHR LINO-SAWS NOW, 





In sawing slugs the Mohr Lino- 
Saw way, the operator simply 
turns a dial to the size of slug 
desired. This automatically ad- 
justs the vise jaw and assembler. 
The slugs fall to the galley 
cleanly and accurately cut to 
size. There is no heavy invest- 
ment in mold liners, no ruined 
“mats,” no floor saw delays. 
Slugs go from typecasting ma- 
chine to makeup without de- 
tours, run-around matter actu- 
ally being produced as quickly 
and cheaply as straight matter. 


es Mr. Brown.” 

“Can’t we postpone it a little longer, Joe? 
You know things have been pretty slow this 
summer.” 

“T realize that, Mr. Brown, and that’s why I 
said nothing about it for months. But here’s the 
way I see it: Business is good now and we’ve 
got a lot of broken-measure sawing. Take a look 
at this sample galley—about thirty different 
lengths of slugs. 

“Tt takes a lot of time to set the floor saw for 
each measure and then to saw off the blank ends. 
Besides, many times a day the men jam up 
around our floor saw waiting a turn at it. 

“Another thing, too; Bill, on the No. 14, has 
to set his assembler slide and vise jaw separately 
for every different measure. If he gets one wrong 
or the makeup sets the floor saw wrong, the slug 
is bled and has to be done over. 

“When I was on vacation this summer I 
stopped in several offices to say hello to the 
boys and I saw a whole lot of Mohr Lino-Saws 
in use and the users sure boosted them to the 





skies. They all said they saved enough with them 
in from six months to a year to pay for their 
equipment. 

“T’ve checked up our work carefully and fig- 
ure, after allowing for upkeep, that we can save 
an hour’s time a day with a Mohr Lino-Saw on 
the No. 14. That figures about a dollar a day. 
And in a year that dollar a day will pay for a saw. 

“So that’s why, Mr. Brown, I'd like to get a 
saw now—right away—so we can handle work 
like this as efficiently as these Mohr Lino-Saw 
users I talked with. I wish you could have heard 
what they said about them.” 

“Guess you're right, Joe. I saw some on my 
vacation, too, and the users spoke the same way 
to me. We've talked about this several times 
before, but let’s act now. You place the order, 
will you?” 

* * * * 


How about your plant? Aren’t you ready to 
order, too? If you first want prices and complete 
details, though, just drop a line to 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY, 609-613 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 

It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 
Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 











“AMSCO” 
Products 


“Amsco” Steel Chases | 
(Electric-Welded) NN 
‘ —_ i " We have been making 





Water Color Inks for 
years for all processes. 
Write for samples or 


Of course there’s a difference. That’s why “Amsco” further information ea» 


Electric-Welded Steel Chases are used by leading 
printers everywhere. They cost no more than others. 


Order direct or from a dealer who will supply you 
with all genuine “Amsco” Products for Printers. 


Send for descriptive circular today. 





Manufactured by 
American Steel Chase Co. & COLOR CO. 


126 Centre Street lap 26-30 FRONT STREET 
Triangle 3770-71 Mt 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


— 
Dealers and cAgents Wanted 5 < ° 
Western Service Office: 13 So. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST [/°ver 5,000 saving 


Money Daily 


Try it Out on Your 

a ues Work, in Your Plant 

Without Obligation 
Our Branch Managers in 18 Principal Cities are o—Without Expense 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


eoio. RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM ‘huceen 
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5-Wheel ‘“Nonpareil’’ 
Model 


jiheqqeanenenennennenenmennes 
ee ETT ER REW YORK: Us Sake 
PATEN 








Six-Wheel Size, $10 





WETTER 


Numbering 
Machine 


LOW 
PLUNGER 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 


iveaiean Type Founders Company 














= 


LINOTYPE 


LINERS 


$1.00 Each 


Immediate Delivery Above 
4,000 in Stock 


Cree 
All Sizes, 5-Point to 14- Point 
4 Ems to 30 Ems 
e2or7e 
When Ordering Give 
Length of Line to Be Set 
on 30-Em Mold 


Crore 








Liberal Discount to Dealers 
C2072 
We Have 
Manufactured Liners 
Since 1906 


REID BROTHERS CO. 


Beverly, Massachusetts 
Established 1900 









































CARMICHAEL 


RELIEF BLANKETS 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in 
wear on forms is effected when Car- 
michael Relief Blankets are used. 





Write for Booklet and Price List 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


asiieiaiaa Atlanta, Georgia 
Sales Office: 810 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 














= 














Versatility — Production — Profit 


Can your records equal the reports listed 
below received from some of our users? 


Ay. 
Gov’t Postal Cards, M.R. Imp Run PerHr. 

4up, Two Colors at One Imp. - .40 50,000 12hrs. 4200 
812 x 11-9 sheet, 

Full Type and Rule Form - - - - .25§ 5,000 1.10 4300 
9x12 Columbian Clasp Envelope - .20 5,000 1.15 4000 
9x12 Gum Shipping Labels, 4 up - .30 10,000 2.30 4200 
9x 12-50 Label Stock, 

3-Color Process- -------- 3.00 96,000 22.00 3800 
No. 10 Gov’t Envelope - - - - - - “15 34,000 8.00 4250 
312 x6 Blotter, 





Dept. A, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 


Can you afford 
4.up, Two Colors at OneImp. - .40 10,000 2.30 4000 tobe without the 
Strung Tags— Hand-Fed - - - - - .30 60,000 20.00 3000 ~3©Versatilsty and 
Production of 


Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 1 ?rs? 
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Ne AVS Blow Out ALL Dust 
“il with 195 Mile P. H. 
Gale of DRY Air! 


ees | 
FOR BETTER WORK— | |)’ ye: “Ga oe ait 


Dex alll 
> ty ¥ of “ya at dust, zy lint, etc. 


Fastest, safest, cheapest method. 195 mile per hour gale 
of CLEAN DRY air reaches everywhere—no condensed 
moisture. No tank, no heavy hose to drag about. Unless 
10 days’ use satisfies you, don’t buy. 


Weighs 9 lbs. Connects 

to any socket. Super po desis delivers Guaranteed to do the work where 

more air with more force. 2-5 h. p. G-E_ others fail. Costs no more — soon 
pays for itself. Product of 20 years’ 

5 Ss, c- electrical manufacturing _experi- 

tion or spraying attachments, if desired. ence. Write for Free Trial Offer. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 843 Blackhawk Street, CHICAGO 


cee blowers. 














cad poise 
ate w. td 
chine nth 








sine gtio™ 
jib’ 
we. Ang ws 
ysolat of yee 2 € 


A smooth-finish cover of medium 
weight with great strength and folding quality. 
Ideal for halftone printing and colorwork. 





Let us mail you sample sheets 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Profit Producing Printing Papers”’ 


INCORPORATED 
520-526 South Canal Street Chicago, Ill. 


235 East 42nd St., New York 

















~ 
Pleger Hinged Paper 
Covering Machine 

















PLEGER MACHINES 


Book Back 
Gluing Machine 
Glues the backs of books 
after they are trimmed and 
rubs the glue between the 

sections. 

Stripping Machine 
Tips end sheets to sections 
and reinforces in one oper- 
ation. Strips the back of 
tablets or quarterbound 
books up to one inch in 
thickness. 

Cloth Cutter and 
Roll Slitter 
Cuts Cloth or Fabrikoid, 
fast and accurate, in rolls 
for stripping machines; 
also for cases and loose- 

leaf covers. 

Round Corner 
Turning-In 
Machine 
This machine is in daily 
use in some of the largest 
pass book and diary houses 
in the country. For speed 
quality it cannot be sur- 

passed. 


Send today for free cir- 
cular describing in detail 
the Pleger machines, also 
specifications and prices 


| 








| 


This machine scores paper 
covers, glues them onto the 
back and sides of catalogs, 
covering the stitches. It ful- 
fills the need for increased 
production over hard hinged 
paper covering. 

Adjustments are easily made. 
Range from 7,” to 2” in thickness. 
Requires no expert operator and 
is smooth and noiseless. 


And this from a concern having 
used it for two and one-half years : 
“We would not take twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the machine 
if we could not get another.” 
Let us tell you how it will 
rofit you in your bindery; 
i it will glue the cover be- 
tween the le scores and 
cover books at a speed of 
from 40 to 60 per minute. 


JOHN J. PLEGER CO. 


504 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO 





Slow Speed Assembler 


The assembler belt moves at the same speed, but 
the star wheel is geared down to half-speed, giving 
smoother assembly, eliminating transpositions, causing 
less wear on matrices and star wheel. 

This improvement is applicable to all standard Lino- 
type models. It is made as a complete assembly which 
any machinist or operator can apply in a few minutes. . 

Write to the nearest Linotype agency for particulars. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 























Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Matching or Contrasting 


OR ART MODERNES 


... This thing called “Modernism” is creating 
new and larger business for the Graphic Arts Industry. 
Those who produce modern art can find the Correct 
Paper to carry out their ideas effectively at Swigart’s. 





Papers in a riot of bright colors, delicate tints and 
finishes are in Swigart’s warehouse. Our stock of 
these papers has been selected with the idea of 
aiding in the development of the Modernistic 
Idea. We have the paper to meet the unusual 
and serviceable demands of the Art Modernes. 











LINWEAVE MILANO—Moderately priced, fine quality 
laid antique paper which would rank in appearance and 


service with the high-priced imported hand-made papers. 
White jade and four colors. 


LINWEAVE SAROUK—Paper and cards with envelopes 
to match. Here is ‘something different.’”’ It is unique in 
appearance, of a durable character, easy to print and fold. 
Six colors. 

e 


LINWEAVE CHATEAU VELLUM—A wide range of col- 
ors and sizes makes this line of announcements adaptable to 


ne arene Headquarters forKNOWN STANDARD 
GEORGIAN—The persuasive paper for the printed word. 
A laid paper, deckle edge, of pleasing surface and texture. PAPERS FOR ALL PRINTED PURPOSES 


Twelve colors. 
LOUVAIN—Wove and laid. Antique and plate. Six colors. CEMA: 


KINKORA—A charmingly different rag-content paper Hammermill and Warren Distributor 


for books, covers, and direct-mail work. Kinkora commands 
attention and possesses a dependable adaptability to the 


various printing processes. Seven colors. ALGONA: 

ae i ergo mapa i such hand-made features as 

unusual colors, crackle, and roughness of finish that give h W 

distinction to the simplest type page or the most elaborate Ta 3 Sout ells Street 
and distinctive printing. Six colors. 





RAMON A—Easily adaptable as a background for printing 
in the different processes. Twenty-six colors. Telephone Wabash 2525 


WHITING-PATTERSON—Imported box coverings. Truly 


modernistic in conception, design, and color. 
Sample sheets or dummies gladly furnished on request. { H I AG O 
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A Dull Coated Paper 


in ‘/ attrattive colors for 


Distinctive Advertising 


For catalogs, booklets, folders and 
broadsides —here is a dull coated 
paper that will enable you to offer 
your customers something new 
and different. 

Polychrome, which is made bya 
new process in white and seven rich, 
mellow colors, provides a range of 
selection to harmonize with any 
type of product. The hues in India, 
Tan and Ivory are especially adapt- 
able right now for fall advertising. 

It has a splendid surface for 
bringing out the details of half- 
tones. No special plates are required 

—no makeready difficulties. 

To every printer who is interested 
in new ideas for developing addi- 
tional business, samples of Poly- 
chrome will be sent upon request. 


POLYCHROME 


DULL COATED 


Write today on your business letterhead 
for printed samples of Polychrome in 
various colors.... Address The Appleton 
Coated Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 








| P RINTERS Our Witnesses 


In hundreds of printing offices throughout the 
world the M. & W. Few-Piece Form Locking 
System and Iron Furniture are demonstrating 
printing efficiency. These printing offices tell 
the story of our product’s worth. M. & W. 
Printer’s Supplies are standard with the trade. 


MORGANS @ WILCOX MFG. CO. 
Middletown, New York, U.S. A. 


inte 














Type Warmers... 


Are made from modern art and 
offered in high-grade electrotypes. 
They will take the chill out of cold 
type. Hundreds of suggestions for 
the coming holidays. 


Ask for proof sheets 


No. go COBB SHINN 
Jackson Place 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


they are free 














My MONEY MAKING Ideas 


A NEW BOOK by FRANK W. BOWER 
For Printers, Newspaper Men and Advertising Men 


I have made a lot of money in my community in the printing and 
advertising business—from my own ideas and initiative. 

My best idea grossed me over $3,000 in four months. The next 
brought me $1,200 in sixty days. Another is good for $20 a week for 
sixteen weeks—every year. Still another is worth $40 a month. Two 
more are good for $200 to $600 a year each. 

I want to pass my ideas along to other printers, so I have put all 
these ideas in book form, generously illustrated and every idea explained 
in detail. There are ten ideas in all. You can increase your income more 
than $1,000 a year by working some of these ideas. I know they will 
work in your community as well as mine. The price of this book is only 
$5 per copy, postpaid. Any one of the ideas is worth many times the 
cost of the book. Send your order and check at once. 


The Fowler Printing Co., 12 Ade Street, Fowler, Indiana 
1A Subsidiary of the Bower Manufacturing Co.} 

















Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 
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A Design from the Art Department of 


BLOMGREN BROS. & COMPANY 
Makers of Printing Plates 
512 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 




















Cold Weather Is Coming! 
rinsaline  NMLORGAN 


Expansion Roller Trucks 


saa THEN when your rollers shrink, 
just turn the nut and adjust the rollers 
to exact type height. The simple locking 
device on the improved models will hold 
the adjustment. 


PRICES PER SET 
8x 12 Set of |Six....$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. $9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six .... 8.00 14}0x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Your dealer has them, or write us direct 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


171S North Cahuenga Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


























Acme Staple Binding Machine No. 614 
2 shown binds from \%-inch to 14-inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper. 


Acme No. 6% is a sturdy staple 
binder made for flat and saddle- 
back work. 

Six different lengths of staples, in 
three thicknesses of wire. 
Downward pedal stroke. 

10-in. reach for insertien of work, 
Acme Staple Binding Machines 
are made especially for heavy duty. 
Parts are interchangeable and any ex- 
tras needed can be supplied at once. 
A necessary and profitable part of 
every printing office equipment. 
Acme Staple Binders are the only 
staple binders made complete from 
the raw material to the finished 
product in our own factory. 


Send for Catalog 


ACME STAPLE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


1643 Haddon Ave.,Camden,N.J. 














ParkG pray. 


Humidification Systems 





Installed in the Cylinder Pressroom 
of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


after rigid investigation 
and comparison _~ .~ > 


Send for Booklet No. 927 
“Print Shop Air Conditioning”’ 


Parks -~Cramer Company 


972 Main Street ~ Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Thes NICCO Automatic 


DUSTER * ~« HEATER * COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Patentees 


Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, 
direct from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to 
all standard makes of automatic fed presses .... Write for detailed particulars. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 28 W. 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 








Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
—— pe nd ie ec : Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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POTTER 
PROOF PRESS 


** Built by Hacker” 
Standard of Mechanical Engineering 


ae 


< 
. 





with Style “A” 
Inker and Feed- 
board attach- 
ment. Size: 


25" x 25". 


Potter Proof Press 


A proof press with cylinder press impression 


That is the fundamental upon which Potter Proof Presses 
have built their reputation for quality proofs. 


No. 0 Poco 
Proof 


Press 


No. 0 Poco is large 
enough for all 12x18 
brass galleys. With 
the Stand it makes a 
complete and ideal 
little outfit for good 
proving. Smallshops 
have found them in- 
valuable and large 
composing rooms 
use them to relieve 
congestion on larger 
proof presses. They 
do excellent work 
on type or cuts. 





Circulars with full specifications and prices sent upon 
request. 


Sold by All Dealers 
Hacker Manufacturing Co. 


320 S. Honore St., Chicago, I11. 


Makers of Potter Proof Presses, Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier, 
Hacker Block Leveller and Hacker Test Press 











Dhe the profit on one cover a loss or an even-split 
on another? Do you total all these costs and then 
add on your profit margin? 

In either case, if numbering is included in the job, it will 
make more money for you! According to standard cost 
figuring you are allowed to make an extra charge—and 
a fair profit—for numbering, which can often be done 
in the same impression as the job itself, in which case 
you get two extra profits instead of one! 

With the faster feeding, faster running and eliminated offset 
danger which only the new Roberts Low Plunger Models make pos- 
sible, operating costs are cut still further and profits are increased. 

You should know about these marvelous improved models — 
and you should know also all of the ways that numbering can 
make money for you. Let us send you this information — at abso- 
lutely no obligation! Fill out the coupon. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue 


These improved Roberts Models 
are particularly adapted for use 
on all automatic job and ver- 
tical presses, such as the Kelly, 
Miehle Vertical, Miller High 
Speed, Colt’s Armory, etc., as 
well as in the usual flat bed 
cylinder presses. 

















Model 27 (5 wheels) $12.00 less 10% 
Model 28 (6 wheels) 14.00 less 10% 





Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me at once a copy of “‘Printing Profits From 
Numbering Jobs”’ and literature on the new low-plunger 
Pepe machines, at no obligation. 1 am enclosing 
five cents (stamps or coin) to cover mailing cost. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


with removal not later than January Ist, 1929, we offer 
at very low prices the following equipment: 


2—5/0 Miehle Specials, 46 x 68 

1—5§/0 Miehle, 46 x 6§ 

5 —2/0 Miehles, 43 x §6 

4—No. 1 Miehles, 39 x §3 

2— Pony Miehles, 26 x 34 

2— Cottrell Cutters and Creasers, 46 x 69)’, 
1— 30x 44 National Platen Press 





All of the above Miehles are equipped with Cross Feeders and Motors 





HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


343 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


19 Cliff Street, New York, N. Y. 


“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 


= Embossography 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


With this improved raised printing process, called EM- 
BOSSOGRAPHY, letterheads, announcements, invitations, 
etc., can be run 2 or 4 up, while business cards may be run 
2 to 16 up. Its raised printing surface, which is hard, flexible 
and permanent, is guaranteed not to scratch or break off, orto 
deteriorate with age. It may be subjected to tons of pressure 
almost immediately after the work is done and may be re- 
cut with perfect safety. The EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built 
to operate by hand feed, or to take sheets from a Miller 


Feeder, Kelly or similar press. With this addition to the 
lant, the printer is equipped to solicit work along a line 

Lonaniane impossible, opening up a field that is bound to 

prove exceedingly profitable. 

Large quantity production is now assured, at a definite 

speed of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour, depending only on the 

size of the outfit. 


Write for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Patented Processes and Machines for Producing 
Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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All-Size Rotary Printing Machine 


Model 
For printing one, two or three colors RO Sheet Delivery or Rewinding into tear- 













at the same time from the roll with off Rolls with attachment for extra 
Crossway and Lengthway Cutter and color Opaque-Aniline printing. 
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Price within SIZES: 
easy reach 25x3114 ins. 
of every and 
medium-sized 25x3914 ins. 
printing plant in width 





Ky 





SA 








OUTPUT —3,000 to 15,000 feet per hour according to quality of paper. Lightest tissue to heaviest papers 
and celophane or glassine. Regular plates and type may be used. The work produced is high-grade. Make- 
ready is practically eliminated and the most accurate register is procured. Fully automatic. Write or call 
for samples of work done on this machine. We guarantee all our products to give entire satisfaction. 


For sale Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery oe 
exclusively by... HARRISON 5936 
608 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Kindle theffoliday Spirit 
FIOLIDAY 
LEITERHEADS 
_ 26 Styles~Samples and full 
information will gladly be furnished 


J" Greeting Setters For Sales fetter 
eo ee ee i YY 
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f Tus Window Streamer on your show window, or, if you have 
none, on the wall of your office or shop, will attract attention, arouse interest, invite 
inquiries. It will work as a silent salesman for you and lead to Holiday Letterhead 
sales—and to Holiday profits for you and your customers. 
And you can have this “Silent Salesman” by sending letterheads when overprinted or processed with the 
for a Goes Holiday Letterhead portfolio. It is more customer’s copy—selling points on which to base sales 
thanakit of samples. Itisacompletesellingunit. In talk—letterhead samples in regulation size —executive 
addition to this striking Window Streamer, it con- size—letterettes—four-page letterheads. There’s Holi- 
tains a group of 36 Greeting and Sales Letter sugges- day Letterhead business on every hand. Go after it 
tions—imprinted samples to show the appearance of with the Goes line. Send for your Portfolio today. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Pe 35 West 61st Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 4178 ef 
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REBUILT Machinery 


Latham Power Numbering Machine. 
Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 


Power and Foot Power Round Hole 
Perforators, various sizes and 
manufacture. 


Hickok Automatic Feeder for Ruling 
Machine. 


Write for Particulars and Prices 


NYGREN-DAHLY CO. 
218-230 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A BARGAIN 

FOR THE OFFSET PRINTER 

We own and offer: 

22 x 34 Harris Offset Press 
Style S-§-L 

This machine has been thoroughly 
rebuilt and is in first-class condition, 
ready for prompt shipment. 
Just the press for bank stationery 
and all other kinds of commercial 
lithography. 

For further details 


Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
<> Melrose Avenue 
Stamford, Connecticut 


New York Sales Office: 525 West 36th Street 


Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. ““B” 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 


410 South Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 








AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 

500 South Peoria St., Chicago 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 


Milo Bennett 


Develops more slow operators and 
printers and beginners into fast oper- 
ators than any other man in the 
world. Bennett has set more than 
12,000 ems of 13-pica six-pt. solid per 
hour and can teach you. Two courses, 
correspondence with keyboard for 
home study, $28, or $10 per week at 
the big, practical school. 


Write for Catalog 


Milo Bennett’s School 


Station E, Box G Toledo, Ohio 


METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST, LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Buiiding, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 











SAWS 


25 STYLES—ALL SIZES—$35 TO $800 
For Composing and Stereotype Room 


J.A.RICHARDS CO. Wichican 


Pioneer Steel Rule Die Makers 


DIES 





Supreme Brand 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines ti Insist 
Strength, upon 

Flexibility, SUPREME 
Elasticity, BRAND 


Economy 4 from — 
jobber 


bd ‘ ri or order 
Absolutely direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 
703-709 FULTON ST. - CHICAGO 
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BINDERY 

macuinzny BARGAINS 

{ 9x12 in. Juengst Covering Machine, direct 
connected to a 3-head Juengst Wire Stitch- 
ing Machine, complete with Electric Glue 
Heater, belting and guards. 

2 22 in. Dexter (Kast) Continuous Wire Stitch- 
ing Machines, with 5 feeding stations, 6 
heads, belting and guards. 

1 54 in. Sheridan Automatic Clamp Paper Cut- 
ter, belting and guards. 

2 44 in, Dexter Automatic Clamp Paper Cut- 
ters, belting and guards. 

| 62 iff. Seybold Automatic Wet Malte Grinder, 
with Emery wheel, belting and guards. 

2 2-head Berry Paper Drilling Machines, belt- 
ing and guards. 

1 18 in. Seybold Round Cornering Machine, 
with extra knives. 

{ Latham Punching Machine. 


Machines are thoroughly rebuilt and 
guaranteed by us - - Write for Prices. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
710-712 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Iil. 





REID LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


Costs less, more 
efficient, made 
up for any size, 
standard sizes in 
stock, alliron and 
steel, fire proof, 
saves floor space, 
no possible dam- 
age to magazines. 
Write for descrip- 
tive matter. 
Manufactured 
and Sold by 


William Reid 

& Company 

537 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


























GROVE’S GAUGE PINS 
AND GRIPPERS 
for Platen Presses 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making slipping 
impossible — is — attached and no cutting 
nor mutilation of tympan sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable 
Pins and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your D Dealer or Direct 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. Trezise 


“This is one of the best books on 
the subject, and I shall include it 
in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and 
artistically gotten up. I congratu- 
lateTheInland Printer on the work.” 

Proressor WALTER Dit Scotr 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors 
Price $2.35 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








A CHECK PAPER 
THAT'S ALSO 
A LITHOGRAPHIC PAPER 


Paper brings many of the worries into your shop 
—paper that fuzzes, lints, picks or stretches. But 
National Safety Paper acts as if it were specially 
made for the offset press. It takes lithography easily 
—and beautifully. 

That’s one reason why National Safety Paper 
produces such a distinctive, fine looking, finished 
bank check job—that, and the intrinsic high quality 
of the paper—its clean, easy-writing, non-smudging 
surface. 

Then, too, National Safety Paper eliminates 
the bother of matching colors. There’s any shade or 
color you want. And further, it’s always quickly 
available ... no worry about delivery dates. 

Add to these advantages the fact that National 
Safety Paper is the recognized standard check paper 
—used by the leading banks and corporations 
throughout the country — and it’s no wonder lithog- 
raphers everywhere are steadily increasing their 
sales of National Safety Paper. George La Monte & 
Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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For printing 
on the gummed side use 


Dannisons. 
"GUM-YRINV 


It enables you to furnish advertisers 
with exceptionally attractive window 
pasters at a fraction of the cost of 
decalcomania transfers. 
"GUM-YRNNY isa splendid sheet 
of gummed paper which may be 
printed on the gummed side by any 
ordinary press in the same manner 
as regular book or cover stock. Many 
of your customers will be glad to 
learn of this effective and economical 
way of advertising their products. 
The cost is surprisingly low. Mail 
coupon now for plain and printed 
samples and name of your nearest 
Dennison wholesale distributor. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 37-X, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me sample sheets of Dennison’s “GUM-YR\NV Paper 
and printed samples of window pasters printed on the gummed 
side and the name of nearest Dennison wholesale distributor. 
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| FACTS... 


at Your Fingers’ Tips » 


When important information is wanted 
at a moment’s notice — have you an ade- 
quate indexing system there to serve you? 


Ask us about indexing of any kind 
GJ, AIGNER ECO. Hawi 
i: 





"Ebene tare 
| 








— St and 

r Indexes re. — Leaf Systems 
Titles and Labels for Law Work 
Aigner's Patent Cut Index Strips 


This arrangement of slitting tabs is 
“PATENTED.” Imitators will be prosecuted. 





E AVING 
ROYLE! WEA CHINERSY . 


Routing Machines 
Bevelers and Lining Bevelers 
Circular Saw Tables 
Jig Saws and Drills 
Type-high Planer 
Trimmer—Micro-Edger 
Engravers’ Ruling Machines 
Ellipsograph 
Cutters and Accessories 








Descriptive 
matter and 
prices upon 
request 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 




















Direct Connection 
With High Speed 
Presses 


Write for Full Information 
The Milwaukee Bronzer now being used with Miehle Vertical, Miller 
High Speed, Kelly and other presses. 
Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








FOR UTILITY: 


HAMMERMILL BOND, HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH 
PAPER, HAMMERMILL BOND ENVELOPES, HAMMER- 
MILL COVER, HAMMERMILL (LEDGER, HAMMERMILL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, HAMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER 
HAMMERMILL WRITING 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY -:- ERIE, PA. 





PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 





INTRODUCING THE “SMALL REINHARDT” 


ALL IN ONE OPERATION 


OHCQ OMApPRO NAM 
OMYD>DNAQ wmrcD 


With this machine ruling is no more an art—it can be done by 
anyone. An indispensable machine for every printer or book- 
binder. Large stock of machines and parts. Call for demonstration. 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114-116 E. 13th St., N. ¥. City 


MATS 


CAST-WELL 
STEREOTYPE 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
WET OR DRY PROCESS 
UNION MADE 


12° x 15”, $1.50 with directions 
Results guaranteed 
12-16 Vestry St. 


WHITFIELD PAPER WORKS, Inc. new vor city 


| Package of 25 mats, commercial size, 


MRE 0s 





COLLECTIONS and ADJUSTMENTS 


We have specialized in making collections and adjustments for the Printing 
and Allied Trades. We have affiliated, bonded attorneys in every locality 
in the United States and Canada. Give us a trial by sending a statement 
of several of your past-due and doubtful accounts for us to collect. 


PRINTERS COLLECTION AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1634 Indianapolis, Indiana 








The New UPER OFFSET PRESS 


HOE has a normal running 
Size 41x 54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


R. HOE & CO., INC., 564 GRAND ST., NEW YORK = 
wend 

















There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 














Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


M on itor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 








EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicage 











» THE WING ALUMINUM 
; M AILER will increase the efficiency 
of your mailing room 
Let us tell you more about the label 
pasting system of addressing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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Judgelt Every month adds to the list 
by theMen of Publishers and Binderies using 


who Buy 


It 





“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 
pe on because it is recognized as a standard of 
new patterns for modern durability, economy and appearance. No 


effects in bindings. other pyroxylin coated fabric has ever 


been endorsed by so many bookbinding 
supply houses. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
L. Dejonge Co. L. Dejonge Co. Gane Bros. & Lane J. L. Shoemaker Co. 
Thos. Garnar Co. Thos. Garnar Co. 

Cane Bis Cincy Dien. de: Lae Canadian Sales Representatives: 


G. C. Egan, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


THE KERATOL CO. 102 tyler streee NEWARK, N. J. 























BOSTON Multiple 5 
Wire Stiteher N° 17 


Mutriete wire stitching shows a large sav- 
ing over single-head work. The No. 17 Boston was 
designed for check book and pamphlet stitching 
and handles both classes efficiently and rapidly. 
Two to ten heads may be mounted on the 20-inch 
crosshead and instantly adjusted to the work. 








Capacity is two sheets to one-fourth inch; speed, 200 stitches 
per minute for each head; one touch of the treadle operates | 
all heads in unison. The standard equipment includes two 
heads, flat and saddle table, centering device for saddle work 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 














No. 17 Boston Multiple Wire Stitcher Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houges; in Mexico and South America by National 
Combined Flat and Saddle Table Paper and Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Mentreal-Winnipeg 








SET IN ULTRA BODON! WITH BODONI AND ITALIC HARLEQUINS 
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THE REDINGTON 


Counts 
Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 





B34). Edition Book Binders 
@| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
yn 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « Telephone Monroe cos _} 











PRESSES £* Lithographers, Printers, 


Filles seurseaiuiennnes Folding Box Manufacturers, 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 











THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 














Patented thruout the world 


MBOSSING 


WITH DOLLARS IN IT FOR THE PRINTER 
Ready to run in five minutes on the light Automatic Press 
No ‘‘makeready’’ as Die and Counter are made simultaneously 
FOR ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL WORK 
Particulars on receipt of card or letterhead 
ELLIS ‘‘NEW METHOD’’ EMBOSSING CO., [Dept.!) 141 W. 36 St., New York City 
Agents: American Type Founders Company, Everywhere 











Steel Chases Silver Bright 


The only concern in the country manufacturing Electric-Welded Steel 
Chases exclusively. Job Chases, Book Ch News Ch Head- 
ing Chases, Side and Foot Sticks. Send for our free catalog giving 

tull information, sizes and prices of the complete line of Sandblom Chases, 


C (or SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


426 S. Clinton Street EST. 1893 Chicago, Illinois 





















































TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES (952-522) 








VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











Quiet Electric Ventilator 
Good ventilation makes business good. Ventilators for 
all your fresh air requirements. Write for catalog. 


LAKESIDE COMPANY 224 Main Street 


HERMANSVILLE, MICH. 











Johnson Perfection Gas Burners 
For particular printers—Twenty years’ experience 
—Trouble-proof—economical service guaranteed 


JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 
Crown Building CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Correct Keyboard n 
Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. | 











THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 














Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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D Why are these plants equipped wvith 
Cu Laken Bid Ca BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Mass. 





we OU don’t suppose the Bahnson System for hu- 
reenwicn, . 
Duncan Lithographing Company midity control would be installed in so many 
Hamilton, Canada 3 : - ‘ 
Path er a important plants just to satisfy a whim of the plant 
nono N.Y. owner or one of the executives, do you? No, indeed! 
inn & Company ' . 
Boston, Mass. In every case, conclusive evidence of the value of the 
G Printing Off : aids 
a. Bahnson System as an aid to efficient printing pro- 
oan duction and reduced printing costs was the reason 
icago, Ill ; ; pais 
MacLean Publishing Company for the installation. Economies now enjoyed in these 
Ti to, Ec d ° ’ . 
Rand, McNally &¢ Company plants can be enjoyed by you. Wouldn’t you like to 
CHenge know definitely what these economies are? . . Write 
Review Printing & Stationery Co. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Strathmore Paper Company 
eneinnagee oa Seeeiee Bion The BAHNSON Co., 93 Worth St., New York 
x x General Office and Factory: WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








The LRompson Lock-up and Storage Table 


sms: Keeps Materials, Tools and Forms in Ord 
cializinginmagezines IM CCDS Matertals, Lools ana forms in Urder 
and catalogs will find 

this Thompson Table 
No. 14050 an ideal 
unit. The side illus- 
trated provides racks 
for holding a wide 
assortment of labor- 
saving reglets and 
furniture in the most 
useful lengths; also 
two large drawers 
provide storage for 
diagrams, tools, etc. 
The entire reverse 
side is equipped with 
steel runs for the 
modern system of 
page storage on indi- 
vidual galleys. 


THOMPSON CABINET Co. 


Finished in antique 
oak. 


For Sale by Inde- 
pendent Dealers and 
Type Founders the 





World Over. 
Thompson Cabinet Co, —_— nse « nicuarp Dimensions: 
Toronto, Canada ern o—- : 
. . 414" x 5014", 
Ludington, Mich. oflgents for Canada height over all 38%" 
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Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 





FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from everv issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “ book” 
for your organization and yourself. 


This ‘‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 


Most INLAND PRINTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 








THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago eT Oar 
Gentlemen: Send me ...- binders for THE INLAND 


PRINTER, for which I enclose $.... 





NINE assess 


Local Address 





Ris TE Se a eevee ears teen ane ene 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 








































































QIf You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


JoL. FRAZIER’S TWO BOOKS ¢ 
“Modern Type Display” 
and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 








“Modern Type Display” is the 
practical ine supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
now inthesecond edition, is the 
biggest seller of contemporary 
books on typography. Regular 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 











“Type Lore” relates thestory back 
of the popular fonts of today, 
pei that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 
but here sugar-coated by a jasac- 
tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoni and 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 

here the typographer must 
at Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition “Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 








@ If you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 
books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 


Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Pressmen are still looking for something that will prevent 
picking, sticking and offset and eliminate slipsheeting! 


Unless They Are Using 


KNAUFFSATT 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


We guarantee that it will do it. Sold for sixteen years. Recently 
improved 25% to 40%. It is now in a class by itself. Firms using 
it 14 years are now using 200 to 600 pounds every month. One- 
eighth of an ounce treats a pound of ink. Send for circular and let 
us ship you a $2.00 or $7.25 can and prove it in your own plant. 


THE NO-OFF-SET COMPANY 


1420 Hepburn Avenue Louisville, Kentucky 














A REAL PRODUCER 


of accurate folding in a large variety of broadside, circular and 


.  < Write for full information 


catalog combinations 








Accurate 
Easy to Set 
Unusually Well Built 


Anderson High-Speed 7” 
Catalog and Circular 
Folder 


c. F. ANDERSON & CO., 3225-3231 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 














More Profit in Raised Printing 


To meet the ever-increasing demand for Raised Printing and to 
produce it at a profit with a reasonable price use 

Flexo Raising Machines and Compounds 
Flexo Raising Machines—made in our own factory—are either gas 
or electric. Unequaled in heating capacity, they can turn out from 
2,000 to 3,000 letterheads per hour. 
Flexo Raising Compounds—made in our own factory—will pro- 
duce Gloss, Dull, Gold, Silver or Copper Finish. Requiring less 
heat than any others, Flexo Raising Compounds when used with 
Flexo Raising Machines give more production than any on the 
market. Compounds for All Purposes. 
Send for descriptive circular and samples of Raised Printing done 
with Flexo Raising Compounds and Flexo Raising Machines. 


FLEXO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
35 Howard Street Dept. I New York City 





AMERICAN 








NEW MODEL 64 5] OX . ALL STEEL 


Easily Cleaned Made to run 


Accurate Xo: forward or 
gv acr backward. 
| Me 
eataeies [ At all Supply 
Houses 


“N° 123456 


. Made and GUARANTEED by 
Brotha, AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. “Gneece 


N.Y. World's Largest Manufacturers of Numbering Machines Paris 














EA.RINGLER CO. 


Uptown BRANCH Zo7 2m WEST 258 St-NEW YORK 





DESIGNING »-ENGRAVIWG. 
» ELECTROTYPING ~ 


WOOD X& WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING@ 
& PLATES AND ROLLS 
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PRINTING 
PRESSES 


Uniformity of color assured. Relieves 
pressman from the constant watching for 
color fluctuations. An asset that shows 
profitable results. Write us for details. 


ORTLEB CORPORATION 
2513 Baldwin St. ST.LOUIS Dealers Everywhere 











YOU LIVE 


30 MILLION, 504,960 MINUTES 


{Based on Today’s Average Lifetime of 58 Years} 
COPYRIGHT 1928 BY HENRY TILFORD 


— — — It will take you just 
3 MINUTES 


to read our pamphlet describing the latest 
Full Automatic High-Speed 


KRAUSE “KAY-KAY” PAPER CUTTER 








o 3 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


Easyterms 114E. 13th St., New York Machines guaranteed 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


ELDON H. GLEASON 


Business Manager 


Acme Staple Co 

Aigner, G. J., & Co 

American Finishing Co 

American Photo-Engravers Association 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Steel Chase Co 

American Type Founders Co 

Anderson, C. F., & Co.......... aicewirisehe 
Appleton Coated Paper Co 
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Automatic Printing Devices Co 


Babcock Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Bahnson Co. 

Bargain Paper House 
Barnes-Crosby Co. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Co 
Bauer Type Foundry 

Baum, Russell Ernest 

Beckett Paper Co....... ph caeeeaAeE eee eee 
Bennett, Milo 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Binney & Smith Co 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 
Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Boston Wire Stitcher 

Brackett Stripping Machine Co 
Bradner Smith & Co 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co 

Brock & Rankin 

Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
Burrage, Robert R 

Butler Paper Corporations 


Cantine, The Martin, Co 
Carmichael Blanket Co 
Challenge Machinery Co 
Chalmers Chemical Co. 
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Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co 

Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co 

Columbia Printing Machinery Co 
Craig Sales Corporation 

Crane & Co. 

Cromwell Paper Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Dennison Mfg. Co 

Dexter Folder Co 

Directoplate Corporation 
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Gilbert Paper Co 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
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Eastern Advertising Office 
C. R. BEERS, Manager 

1 East 42d Street, 
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Reid Brothers Co 
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Ir wasn’r a stunt, there’s no catch to it 
—nothing that any operator cannotdo two main neil two 
on any Model 26, without leaving the this 
keyboard. 

It does show, graphically, what a vari- 
ety of type Model 26 places at the com- 
mand of a seated operator 
—a face for many needs, a 
degree of emphasis embrac- 
ing large display, bold side 
heads and subheads, initial 
letters, italic caps, roman. 
caps and small caps and 
roman and italic lower case. 

And this particular mag- 
azine layout isn’t the only 
one that may be used. Con- 
densed faces up to 60 point 
sizemay berun. Sixseparate 


MERGENTHALER LIN( 
BROOKLYN, NEW 

SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIME 


Representatives in the 
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In This Issue 


Cutting Down the Costs 
on a Catalog 














New 
LOW PRICES 


make VIRKOTYPING 
Still more attrathive, 


QO" cost of equipment for producing 
VIRKOTYPING always has been 
comparatively small. It is now smaller! 
The increasing popularity of the process has 
enabled us to reduce prices on all standard 
VIRKOTYPE machines. 


Now is the time to install the Virkotype 
Process —in time to handle the Christmas rush ! 


NEW MODEL 
DUPLEX TANDEM 
TANDEM, JR 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


547 West 23rd Street, New York 











New developments in printing are studied 
in the BUTLER Research Laboratory, and 
BUTLER papers are improved to meet each 
development as it comes about, long before 
these trends in printing come into general 
use. For instance: Modernistic printing, 
with its bright, heavy colors, requires a 
little different quality in paper to bring 
out maximum results. BUTLER papers are 
able to reproduce this printing faithfully 
in every detail and color value. 





For easy printing papers which answer all 
requirements of serviceability, call upon the 
nearest of following BUTLER Distributors: 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS 


CHICAGO J. W. Butler Paper Company HOUSTON Southwestern Paper Company 
DALLAS Southwestern Paper Company KANSAS CITY 
DENVER Butler Paper Company Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
DETROIT Butler Paper Company LOS ANGELES Sierra Paper Company 
DULUTH McClellan Paper Company MILWAUKEE Standard Paper Company 
FORT WORTH Southwestern Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS McClellan Paper Company 
FRESNO Pacific Coast Paper Company NEW YORK Butler American Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS NEW YORK Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
Central Michigan Paper Company ST.LOUIS Mississippi Valley Paper Company 
HONOLULU Patten Company, Ltd. ST. PAUL McClellan Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO Pacific Coast Paper Company 


Ky 
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Cylinder Presses, Platen 


Presses, Rotary Presses... 

or any other presses carrying 

RELIEF BLANKETS hard packing can be made ready 
<Pewnied) in less time, and a decided decrease 

in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 





Write for Booklet and Price List 





CARMICHAEL BLANKET CoO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 311 MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN StreET ™ Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office: 1-3 East 42nd Street 
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AUTOMATIC FEED —a Galley in 35 Seconds 



































BOSTON Multiple * 
Wire Stiteher N@ I'7 


Mutriete wire stitching shows a large sav- 
ing over single-head work. The No. 17 Boston was 
designed for check book and pamphlet stitching 
and handles both classes efficiently and rapidly. 
Two to ten heads may be mounted on the 20-inch 
crosshead and instantly adjusted to the work. 

Capacity is two sheets to one-fourth inch; speed, 200 stitches 
per minute for each head; one touch of the treadle operates VW 


all heads in unison. The standard equipment includes two 
heads, flat and saddle table, centering device for saddle work 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


No. 17 Boston Multiple Wire Stitcher Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by National 
Combined Flat and Saddle Table Paper and Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal- Winnipeg 


SET IN ULTRA BODONI WITH BODONI AND ITALIC HARLEQUINS 
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Intertype Garamond Series -12345678 


%  Intertype Garamond Bold - 1234567 
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I ntertype Faces 


* AUTHENTIC * EVERY-DAY * STANDARD * 


§ By ‘‘Every-Day” we mean faces that 
are so accepted and authentic that ad- 
vertisers are happy to find them in 
any printing plant. 


§ “I never realized that Intertype faces 
followed so painstakingly the versions 
of famous faces in daily use,” said a 
famous type man who had the Inter- 
type specimen book but had only re- 
cently studied it carefully. 


§ INTERTYPE GARAMOND is based on 
a series of type known at the Imprim- 
erie Nationale, Paris, as Caracteres 
de l'Universite, which tradition has 
ascribed to Claude Garamond, the six- 
teenth century punch cutter. 


§ INTERTYPE BODONT is the same face 
as the majority of Bodoni used in Italy 
today. It is used in 99 cases out of 
every 100 where the Bodoni is speci- 
fied in America today. 


§ INTERTYPE KENNTONIAN is the 
only face of its kind on a line casting 
machine today. It is a true match of 
a deservedly popular foundry face. 


§ INTERTYPE CLOISTER is modeled af- 
ter some of the types designed by 


Nicolas Jenson. It is an authentic 
Cloister and so accepted by the print- 
ing world. 


¢ INTERTYPE CHELTONIAN matches 
the foundry face of similar name. 


§ INTERTYPE CENTURY is the identi- 
cal letter that was once known as Cen- 
tury Expanded. The first Century face, 
which was made under DeVinne’s 
supervision, was thinner than the 
present Century. But the first Century 
face has been discarded for so many 
years that Century Expanded is really 
Century, and so called by Intertype. 


§ And—all Intertype faces have the 
famous smooth-running and always- 
running WIDE TooTH Marts. These 
mats facilitate production by elimina- 
ting nearly all distributor stops. This 
is a patented Intertype feature. 


GIntertype means faces that are active 
because they are the accepted authen- 
tic faces. Intertype mats mean more 
‘and better slugs. The Intertype ma- 
chine, with 43 improvements, means 
more than can be told in this space. 
Write us today for full information. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 


816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; 


Los Angeles 1220 South Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; London; Berlin 
Distributors throughout the world 
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And Remember: Intertype Matrices Are Standard For Other Slug Casting Machines 
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If You Print from Plates 


on any kind of flat bed presses—cylinders, automatics or platens—you 
will be interested in our Plate-Mounting Catalog which describes in de- 
tail the many sectional block plate-base equipments we manufacture. 


WRITE TO US OR ANY LIVE DEALER FOR A COPY 


New York 


The Challenge Machinery Co. can Noe 























ig gett vegs interesting magazine ““The Printers Album” 








sent free to those in the Graphic Arts who ask for it. 
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GREATER PRODUCTION: 
__ through BetterControl | 
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Kimble Motor with Push Button 
Control in the plant of the 
Howard Bannen Press. 


comparatively insignificant items in your 

machinery costs, but they vitally affect 
the productivity of your press room and your 
maintenance costs. 


Kimble Motors and Push Button Control 
for cylinder presses give the precise control 
which makes it possible to get maximum 
production on every job. The complete unit 
provides the utmost in reliable performance 
with minimum attention. 


Insure the productivity of your next cylinder 
or job press, offset press or folder, by equipping 
it with a Kimble Motor. 


—— ' OUR motors and control equipment are 
A. 


A Kimble Job Press Motor purchased { Ask your supply salesman } 


by Mr. Bannen nearly twenty years ° A 
ago—now in operation in the plant of or write us for quotation 


the Bannen Press, Rockford, Illinois. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
634 North Western Avenue : : Chicago, Illinois 





Made for Printers since 1905 
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DEXTER MULTIFOLD 
FOLDER 
: : (Built in Three Sizes} - 
189A—Sheets 12” x 16” to 39” x 52” 
Ne “a : _ A” x 191A—Sheets 19” x 25" to 44” x 58” 


193 —Sheets 22” x 32" to 48" x 71” 





















































8 Pages—(2 4's) 12 Pages—3 Parallels 12 Pages—3 Parallels 16 Pagee3 Parallels 
Use Folds 1,A,C Use Folds 1,A.C Use Folds 1,A,C Use Foldsi,A,C 
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( folds shown here illustrate some of parallel signatures that 
come within the folding range of the Dexter Multifold Folder 
equipped with Loops A, B and C (three folds parallel to first fold). 


The sheet size range of the Dexter Multifold Folder enables you 
to fold the full size sheet as it is printed on press. Folding your work 
in gangs of two-up to eight-up greatly minimizes your folding and 
other handling after the job is printed. The economy is obvious. 

In addition to the above parallel signatures the Dexter Multifold 
Folder will make the regular 2, 3 and 4 right-angle book folds, and 
many other combinations of right angle and parallel folds in signatures 
from 4 pages to 64 pages, one-up or in gangs. 


q r 
4 SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA LONDONE.C.1,ENGLAND CLEVELAND . 
OS H. W. Brintnall Co. Sth and Chestnut T.W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 811 Prospect 
7) $4. Clementina Street Streets 63 Hatton Garden Avenue ) 
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The folding range 
of this machine may 
be further increased by 
adding Loop folds D 
and E (two folds par- 
allel to fold 2) at time 
of purchase or at a later 
date. 














LOOP FOLD C 
LOOP FOLD B 
LOOP FOLD A 


Our Research Depart- 
ment will be pleased to 
cooperate with you to 
determine the best 
method of folding and 
binding your work. 


ER COMPANY .#& 32-33% = s 
NEW YORK,NY. 
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HAMILTON 


Unit Imposing Table System 


Hamilton Imposing Tables are made by assembling various 
standard units in standard holding frames of several different 
sizes. There are over fifty units, making it possible to assemble 
hundreds of imposing tables, each one having a different combina- 
tion of units. 

This system makes it possible to supply Imposing Tables on 
short notice that are built around and adapted to the nature of the 
work of almost any plant. 

Having everything within easy reach of the workman, as these 
tables have, saves countless steps and insures econemical compos- 


ing room operation. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Two Rivers, Wis. Eastern House, Rahway, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Plant, 4440 East 49th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hamilton Goods are for sale by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers evetywhere. 
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PRINTING INKS 


Copyright, 1928, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 
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The POWER for the Press 
furnished everywhere by Cline 





CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
Motor and Control Equipment for 


Newspaper Publishers Magazine Publishers 

Book Binders Electrotypers 

Job Printers Stereotype Machines 

Lithographers Composing Machines 
Paper Box and Carton Manufacturers 











CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 


WESTERN OFFICE or. : EASTERN OFFICE 
First NAT'L BANK BLDG. — — MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO Kaa y/ \SYSTEM | 47 WEST 34TH ST. 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK CITY 
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The Rosback is 
built in 30, 36 
and 45 inch 
sizes in both 
single and two 
way units. 








ROSBACK 


ROUND HOLE ROTARY PERFORATOR 



















This Rosback Perforator 
will do this for you— 


Will feed from one to ten 
sheets of paper at one time, 
making from 1 to 36 lines of 
perforation at one feeding and 
from 30 to 40 feeds a minute. 


A two-way perforator will 
perforate both ways at one 
time and produce one million 
checks in eight hours. 


Will perforate a ream of pa- 
per in less than 3 minutes 
(either straight or strike work) 
and will give you perfect 
register, a perfect strike and a 
4 ; perfectly round hole—it’s the 

| Rosback. 











It Perforates Accurately 


ee ae ee 


Mark a cross in the squares for free i 
circulars describing the Rosback 
Machines you are interested in. 
F. P. ROSBACK CO. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


Automatic Confetti 
DEBCUNES. <<, « s 5 


Automatic Feed Wire 
Stitching Machines . [] 


O 
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Pony 6 Multiplex 
Punching Machines . [] 


Round Hole Rotary 
Perforator . . « » « [] 


Slot Rotary 
Perforator. ... .» [] 


Special 6 Multiplex 
Punching Machines . [ ] 


Vertical Round Hole O 


Perforators ... 


Name 





HE Rosback is a strictly commercial machine. Hun- 
dreds in use perforating checks, bank statements, 
and other bank forms, invoices, manifold work, etc. 
The Rosback perforates practically all of the trading 
stamps of this country and all of the Christmas Seals 
or Tuberculosis Stamps. Used by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Put your perforating problems up to our bindery 
machinery experts. We will solve your problems and 
at the same time show you just where you can save 
valuable time and 50 to 75 cents of every dollar you 
are now spending for perforating. 


Manufactured by 


F. P., ROSBACK CO. 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 











THE LARGEST 


10 














PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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< JAVANESE COVER: py couuins 
_ “INTRODUCED IN A NEW WaAy-- 


HEN a paper-maker is ready to introduce a new cover, 
superlatives swim before him, and he can scarcely 
await the announcement of his achievement to a waiting 
world! But when JAVANESE COVER, a new member of 
the Collins cover family, was first seen in the bare 
sheets there came a new idea: Forget superlatives. 
Call in four American artist-designers. Hand each a 
different colored sheet. Say to him simply: “Here’s 
something new in cover paper. Study it. If it 
inspires you, make an appropriate cover design 
on it. You’re the boss!” The results of this 
experiment—‘*‘MODERN STUDIES IN 
DESIGN” —have been assembled in portfolio 


“. form—one of the most amazing series of 


yatta 
aE 
“ee 

eS 


i) 


* impressions you’ve ever seen. It is yours for 


the asking. 
SS “ “ 
JAVANESE COVER—A thoroughly modern cover for 
many uses. It has character and beauty, is durable, 
responsive and prints well. Unique in appearance. 
Made in Blue, Brown, Green and Red—standard 
weight. 
Sold by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 


“ ba | “ 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
1518 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXTBOOKS OF THE WORLD 


EDUCATION, entertainment, inspiration—and desire! These 
and many other things the American public finds in the 
wealth of graphic display in the representative American period- 
ical. The richness of that pictorial wealth is largely an index to 
the resourcefulness and craftsmanship of members of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association. With the help of fine printing, —— mapenmns 
: : Pictorial Messengers 
they produce most of the pictures that brighten the textbooks of of the World 
Your Story in Picture the world. Draw more freely upon the craftsmanship of your 
Leaves Nothing Untold = own photo-engraver by giving him the closer contact he will wel- 
come in planning the graphic presentation of your own sales story. 
He can help give your advertising more compelling pictorial value. 


MERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GEN PE RAL. OF FIC ES: + A=S842. 166 W. VAN "BOURIEN (ST CHC AGO 
12 Please Mention Tue INLAND PrinTtER When Writing to Advertisers. 


Photo-Engravings 








Getting all the production 
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Presses constitute a sizable investment 
—perhaps your biggest one. From them 
you rightfully expect maximum production 
..an important step toward profits. 
But you cannot get the most from your in- 
vestment without Motor Control which gets the 
most out of your presses. 
C-H Press Control gives the feeder accurate, con- 
venient, and unfailing command of every press opera- 
tion—starting, inching, stopping—all from a pushbutton 
station within easy reach. Man and motor alike are pro- 
tected. Maximum running speed for the job in hand is 
pre-set by the pressroom foreman. Thus the feeder is given 
his deserved chance to concentrate on his job. Quality of print- 
ing is uniformly high—profitable speed assured. 
Any press, new or old can be equipped with this profit-pro- 
tecting Control... whether the electric service is A. C. or D. C. 
Write for complete facts which explain fully why it pays to specify 


C-H Press Control. 














The CUTLER-HAMMER Me. ¢ Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1249 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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THE NEW 


SHERIDAN 


CUTTER 


THE NEW SHERIDAN CUTTER is the newest product of the oldest 
manufacturer of power paper cutters in the United States. We have 
specialized in the manufacture of paper cutters since 1868. Everything 
we’ve learned about cutters in our 60 years of experience—and every- 
thing our customers have learned about them— has gone into the 
building of this new and improved machine. Full particulars on request. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
Offices and Salesrooms: 
401 Broadway, New York 550 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
63 Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1, England 
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A Beauty does the Dishes 


Recently the makers of electric dishwash- 
ing machines refined the designs, added 
color finishes and advertised them in a 
beautiful way, on coated paper. Asa result, 


the increase in sales has been phenomenal. 


One of the officers of the Walker Dish- 
washer Company says, “‘We printed our last 
big-run circular ona Cantine Coated Paper 
and it enabled us to show our products in 
a way that has been eminently satisfactory. 
The fine, smooth surface gave exception- 


ally fine printing results from our halftones 


and color plates, besides adding a beauty of 


its own to the printed page.” 


Cantine’s Coated Papers give unfailing 
satisfaction because they are made in great 
modern mills which for 40 years have been 
devoted exclusively to coating. Speciali- 
zation has resulted in a high degree of 
uniformity and quality, with economies in 
production which are reflected in attractive 
prices. Specify Cantine® for all printed 
matter. Catalog-sample book on request. 


Address Dept. 333. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 





N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


COATED 
PAPERS 





CANFOLD ASHOKAN Esopus VELVETONE Lito C.1S. 
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Most Folds for Your Money § 
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10 x12 to 39 x 52 10 folding sections > 
<=" g 

= 
=~ 
=< 
& 
= 
<< 
E< 
& 
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= 
=< 
&&, 
Model “K” CLEVELAND z 
(39 x 52) Folder with > 
CLEVELAND Automatic ~% 
Continuous Air Wheel = 
Feeder. & 

<2 

~ 
= 
= 
2 x 
e e o,@ e r— 

No timing devices No special impositions required 2 
=> 


a» 
~< 
yy 





x 
ODEL “K” performance must really 2 


be seen to be believed. It adjusts so x 


rapidly, operates so speedily, and folds = 
so many more different forms than any other > 
stock machine, it is very difficult to visualize x 
its tremendous capacity for increasing produc- < 
tion and cutting costs. Determine for yourself > 
how you can put your bindery on a sounder & 


cost basis by using the Model “K”. < 
SS 
New literature is available for the Model “K” (39 x 52), also for the “B” (25 x 38), =< 
“O” (19 x 25), and “E” (17 x 22). This will be sent promptly upon request. = 

= 
&. 
z 


Tie LieveranofejoineMacyine[e, |g 


=> 
General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO x 
NEW YORK—34th Street and 8th Avenue PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building ~ 


BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. > 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street x 
Bs, 
x 
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Publications 


printed on presses 
equipped with 





G:F Motors and Control 


A few months ago, a changeover from direct current to 

alternating current—involving 200 motors and their 

control—was engineered by General Electric. Now, 
ED SOE RG Semen Oe Meredith Publishing Company has one of the most 
~ modern plants in the Middle West. 








r Apply the proper G-E Economical operation and flexibility, plus absolute reli- 
mater and the correct ability—these, backed by unexcelled facilities for 


G-E controller to a spe- A ° maa S 
ile tails, Slimalen tes research, design, construction, and servicing, are making 





recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


hc. 








the G-E monogram the symbol of all that is best in 
printing-press drive and control. 


Specialists of long experience may be reached through 
your nearest G-E office. Write or telephone for com- 
plete information. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


200-207 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y.,, 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








2-2 
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UYERS usually prefer to place their orders with concerns of real standing in 
the business world — successful companies who are recognized leaders in their 
particular fields. This fact was clearly demonstrated in September this year, which 
was the largest in point of total sales in the history of the Directoplate Corpora- 
tion. More separate concerns signed contracts with us for Directoplate Com- 
posing Machines, Directoplate Color Precision Cameras and Directoplate Proof 
Presses last month than in any other month since our incorporation. 


With the shipment of the above 
equipment Directoplate Compos- 
ing Machines will be in operation in cities 


In one city alone 22 Directoplate Composing Machines are in daily use 


OTHER DIRECTOPLATE PRODUCTS: 


Directoplate ‘‘Reliable’’ Vacuum Frames 


Directoplate Color Precision Cameras 
Dico Developing Ink 


Directoplate Highest Grade Camera Lenses 

EFHA Camera Screens, any Line No-Wok Plate Solution 

Directoplate Offset Color Proof Presses Directophane Transfer Paper 
Directoplate Transparent Varnish Paper 


DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION 


OGDEN AVENUE, SHELDON and LAKE STREETS, CHICAGO 


NI, 
aseiveasrVesrvesads BRB 
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MORE PRINTERS 


who believe in C&G Tools because they use them 





DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Birmingham (Ala.) News 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette 

Fresno (Calif.) Republican 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Times-Mirror 
Greeley (Colo.) Tribune-Republican 
Bristol (Conn.) Press 

Miami (Fla.) Herald 

Jacksonville eo ) Times-Union 
Chicago (Ill.) News 

Chicago (IIl.) Tribune 

Chicago (Ill.) Post 

Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 

Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 

Louisville (Ky.) Herald-Post 

New Orleans (la.) Times-Picayune 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
Christian Science Pub. Society, Boston 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Inquirer-News 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Journal 
Detroit (Mich.) Times 

Faribault (Minn.) News 

Hibbing (Minn.) News 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press 

Deer Lodge (Mont.) Post 
McCook (Neb.) Gazette 

Keene (N. H.) Sentinel 

Montclair (N. J.) Times 

Albany (N. Y.) Press 

Buffalo (N. Y.) News 

New York (N. Y.) Post 

New York (N. Y.) World 

Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer 
Cleveland (Ohio) Bohemian 
Cleveland (Ohio) News 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Ledger 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle 
Tacoma (Wash.) Times 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 














Trimmiter 











JOB PLANTS 


Dewberry & Montgomery, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Printing Co., Ensley, Ala. 
Empire Ptg. Co., Juneau, Alaska 
Union Ptg. Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Arts & Crafts Press, San Diego, Calif. 
Calhoun & Holmes Ptg. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ornburn Press, New Haven, Conn. 
John C. Martin Co., Tampa, Fla. 
American Ptg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atwell Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Columbian Colortype Ca: Chicago, Ill. 
Hedstrom-Barry Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stearns Bros. Ptg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Graphic Services, Inc., Davenport, lowa 
Lockwood-Hazel Co., Atchison, Kan. 
Smith & Dugan, Louisville, Ky. 

Alpine Press, Boston, Mass. 

Bland Ptg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A. P. Johnson Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Frankiin De Kleine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Lund Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Riverside og St. Paul, Minn. 
Premier Ptg. Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Model Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Essex Press, Newark, N. J. 

Harrison Press, Trenton, N. J. 

Rauch & Stoechl, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Danon & Co., New York City 

Roy Press, New York City 

C. P. Young Co., New York City 
Morris Printing Co., Jamestown, N. D. 
Crescent Ptg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bigger Ptg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Press & Plate Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tulsa Ptg. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Geo. R. Dunlop, Erie, Pa. 

Williamsport Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Long-Johnson Ptg. Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
J. K. Perry Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Meyer-Rotier-Tate Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROUTER, JIG-SAW and 
TYPE-HIGH MACHINE 


is used by smaller dailies and modern 
commercial plants all over the country 
and is rivalling the quick and constant 
success of the 


C&G TRIMMITER 


These two machines together make the 
complete modern cutting equipment 
for composing rooms. They eliminate 
waste and increase profit. 


MISCELLANEOUS USERS 


Huntington Park (Calif.) High School 

Union Hardware Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stockton (Calif.) High School 

Warner Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Marianna (Fla.) Industrial School for Boys 

Haywood Tag Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Bankers Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

American Tag Co., Chicago 

First National Bank, Chicago 

Herald & Examiner Service Dept., Chicago 

Ed J. Nickerson, Chicago 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago 

Hilmer V. Swenson Adv. Agency, Chicago 

Standard Rate & Data Service, Chicago 

Chicago Manifold Co., Franklin Park, Ill. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, 
Clyde, Mo. 

Universal Match Corporation, Ferguson, Mo. 

Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y 

Specimen Printing Dept., American Type 
Founders Co., Jersey City, N. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lakewood (Ohio) High School 

Lancaster (Ohio) Boys Industrial School 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 


Ohio 
Specimen Printing Dept., Lanston Monotype 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western States Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Look over the list of private plants that chose 
C&G Tools. Tais class of shop always pay 
close attention to efficiency; they approach a 
buying problem from a scientific viewpoint. 













C&G 
Router, 
Jig-saw and 
Type-high 
Machine 














Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182-184 E. Clybourn Street 


C&G ROUTER: JIG-SAWanoT YPE-HIGH MACHINE 
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{ Designer and Maker} 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
































A Rievelation 


IN PRINTING EFFICIENCY 


The Kelly Automatic Press No. 2—A Complete Printing Unit 


SERS of nearly 700 Kelly Automatic 

No. 2 Presses now operating are 
outspoken in their praise of this most 
productive printing unit. Operating 
costs, production, and percentage of 
productive time have proven a rev- 
elation. Many have added repeatedly 
to the initial installation. During the 
past year sales have inereased very 
substantially over the previous year, 
a sure indication of the success of the 
dependable No. 2 Kelly in the printing 
plants of the United States, Canada and 
abroad. 

Among buyers are some of the best 
known printing concerns, producers of 
process printing, high-grade magazine 
four-color covers, halftone work, labels, 


folding boxes, and direct advertising 
matter, for all of which the No. 2 Kelly 
is admirably adapted. 

Kelly distribution, impression, regis- 
ter, production and operating conven- 
ienees (the latter very important from 
the standpoint of productive time) have 
made the No. 2 extremely popular and 
are factors that are constantly extend- 
ing the ever growing list of users. 

The installation of No. 2 Kellys will 
enable you to meet exacting printing 
requirements, get work out on schedule 
and, what is comforting from a pecu- 
niary viewpoint, produce in line with 
office estimates. The No. 2 Kelly is un- 
equaled in the factors that make the 
ideal automatic. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, 
Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
Cameo [Machinery] Limited, London, England; National Paper and Type Co.. Central and 
South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
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Printers Need Good Floors 


Whether it is the ponderous weight and vibration of Send your flooring problem to us for solution. Our 
printing presses or the constant trucking of forms or engineers will study your needs and make proper 
heavy paper stocks, a good, strong, resilient flooring recommendation without any obligation to you. 
is necessary. Printers everywhere have found Kreolite Prices now as low as 24c per square foot, installed complete 


Wood Block Floors have solved these problems. The Jennison Wright Company 
Cut only from carefully selected and seasoned timber, , Reioenain seeaaias fia 
Branches in All Cities €: F- 


Kreolite Wood Blocks are laid with the tough end- 
grain uppermost. The grooves in every block 

are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds 

the entire floor into a solid unit. 


The picture shown is one of the 
paper stock rooms in the plant 
of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Make 


Out Lhe Order 
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HEN the important customer has put /zs signature on 
an order to you; when the illustrations 4e has given you 
to print challenge every resource at your command, 
then is the time to rely on Royal. 

All that the electrotyping industry can offer you in results of modern research and 

invention is to be had at the address at the bottom of this page — because this 

industry has gone to school to Royal since 1904. But Royal offers more than 
men, methods and machinery —as you must have noticed. Who else but Royal 
would make a national business of electrotyping? Who else would care where 
you sent your best work if you were beyond local reach? It’s the spirit back 
of Royal that gives this company its standing in the trade— the spirit of being 
eager to tackle difficult work. And the jobs we go after nationally are just 
that kind; for who could build a national business doing everyday, trade-level 
electrotyping? In short, we have good reason to think that there is only one 

Royal and we know there are times when you must think so too. On those 

occasions — make out the order to Royal. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


' 1309 Noble Street 
Boston Office Philadelphia oe 


470 Atlantic Ave. 
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Sterling Toggle Hook and Base System 


OW often have you wished you could 
buy on the open market those few extra 
hours or extra days needed to complete 

“that rush job” before the customer had driven 
you to distraction phoning to ask why you 
hadn’t met the delivery date? 

We have time for sale. Not minutes and hours 
—but modern equipment with which you can 
save valuable time and cut your costs on make- 
ready and lockup. 

Most printers secure a part of their business 
on a competitive basis. Bids on these jobs are 
made according to the amount of time it should 
take to complete the job. But in far too many 
instances when the job is finished and the costs 
are figured it is discovered that more time was 
consumed in makeready and lockup than esti- 
mated . . . that the actual costs far exceed the 
estimated costs. 

If you find this condition existing in your shop 


Swale... 


—don’t blame the men. Look to your equipment. 

Warnock Diagonal Blocks and the Sterling 
Toggle Hook and Base System were designed 
by experts to help the printer meet the increas- 
ing demand for a higher degree of mechanical 
excellence in printing — at reasonable costs. 
With these bases he can effect the little refine- 
ments of register that distinguish the “finished” 
product from the ordinary “job.” He can save 
time on makeready and lockup. Adjustments 
and corrections can be made without unlocking 
the forms. Plates can be shifted thousandths 
of an inch with little effort. Wear and tear on 
plates is reduced. Wobbling and warping is 
eliminated. 

Let us show you with understandable figures 
how you can make better impressions on your 
presses and on your customers by using War- 
nock Diagonal Blocks and the Sterling Toggle 
Hook and Base System. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


438 Commercial Square, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building 


THE COMPLETE LINE 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
of Warnock Diagonal Block and 
Register Hook System, Sterling 
Toggle Hook and Base System, 
Sterling Small Sectional Base, 
Aluminum Expansionable Book 
Block System, Aluminum Alloy 
Metal Furniture. 


CHICAGO: Fisher Building 


Warnock Diagonal Block and Register Hook System 
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tySOW~a New 


and Lower Priced 


(with the Same Superb Geared Accuracy) 


YA] CSMGAN jLine-up Table 


The same geared The same hair-fine sharp ink lines from Built in the 

straight-edges the same automatic ink-liners same three 

lock in position experience- 

in the same YC (ET = proven sizes 

manner — Ys 7 Faas aa 38” x50” 

he — 4. 4AM EEE |} 45"x 65" 
g inch an CRT Ta 50’x 75” 

flat on the 

sheet. No 

torn sheets — 

no holding up 

of the straight- 

edge while moving 

it across the table 


Only the price 

is smaller; 

otherwise you 

get the same 

unfailingly 

The same quick-action sheet accurate 

gripper and guides insure the same precision device 
quick and accurate position 


Only the Lighting Feature has been Omitted 


and we are now able to make a considerably Lower Price 


This places the unequalled Craftsman accuracy in Jine-up at the command of even the one- 

cylinder printer and the lithographer with one press. No need now to struggle along with 

devices of questionable accuracy when you can have what is recognized by the world’s 

leading printers and lithographers as the best. There is no other way to do as perfectly 

or as quickly what the Craftsman does. Write today for full particulars concerning this 

New Craftsman. Tell us what kind of shop you run and we will be pleased to tell you 
which size Craftsman can serve you best and what the cost will be. 


raft. SGN Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Device for Printers 
49 RIVER STREET WALTHAM, MASS. 
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“The control lever—automatic, speedy” 
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LET’S TACKLE THIS QUESTION 


impressions at a glance. 

Start with that massive base cast in one piece. 
It has a generous factor of safety, being about ten 
times stronger than the heaviest strain would demand. 
Vibration hasn’t a chance. This foundation will carry 
peak loads day after day; it fairly telegraphs endur- 
ance and long life; it captures your confidence the 


Sin weight, strength, power,—you get these 


moment you look at it. 

Examine the back gauge. Rigidity itself! Each of the 
three sections is reinforced at the center with a 
‘‘web,’’ and there is an extra “‘foot”’ at either end, 
making five in all. 

Now, study the under side of the table. You can’t 
follow it through to the front, so we present here a 
full view of it. Deep reinforcing ‘‘grids” cross and 
recross, adding great strength. A table of this sort 
can always be kept true, no matter what kind of 
treatment it receives. 

Observe that gib-and-wedge arrangement (exclusive 
with Chandler & Price). Out in front is a lever. Move 
this lever a short two inches and the tongue of the 
gauge is wedged tightly in its slot, the back gauge 
locking solidly. The gib automatically takes up wear. 
When unlocked, the back gauge moves with the 
greatest ease. 

As you go around the Cutter to the front, you'll 
see quite a few other advantages: 

The balanced flywheel is supported by ample bear- 
ings, on the inside of the base we’ve pictured above. 

The big friction box is placed at the side of the 
Cutter, with a simple hand wheel adjustment. The 
discs are readily cleaned. Friction plates are extra 
large, and develop correspondingly high pressure. 

The 32-point-contact clutch, of the wood-block 
type, provides liberal friction areas. Easily adjusted. 
Doesn’t seize. 





OF CUTTERS FROM THE REAR 










































































The New Chandler & Price Automatic Cutter, in 39", 44” and 50” sizes 


The knife can be adjusted easily and 
accurately at either end by using a single 
wrench on the pull-down bars. 

The front of the Cutter reveals the same 
evidence of strength and power. Pull the 
control lever, and several other convic- 
tions come home to you in a flash: 

This machine is automatic indeed—and 
speedy. The clamp descends and squeezes 
all air out of the pack. 
Theknifefollowsthrough  ¢ 
swiftly, pulled along the 


Chandler &@ Price fea, 


PAPER CUTTERS & PRESSES ' 


line of travel in a ‘“‘bread-cutting”’ stroke, 
straight and true, without draw or chatter. 

Complete safety, too. There’s a bar 
against one of the spokes in the gear 
wheel which completely eliminates acci- 
dental starting and repeating. 

The new C & P Automatic Cutter 
has quite a few other good points 
about which we'd like to tell you more. 
Write for a Specifica- 
tion Sheet and full infor- 
mation. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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that can keep 
step with every, 


change in your plant 
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Nearly all plants, at times, 
have these conditions to 
meet: 


A change in production 
methods;the introduction of 
a new product; the need for 
greater production facilities. 


Not only are these problems 
most easily met when the 
fuel employed is gas, but, 
with gas, they can invaria- 
bly be met in the way that 
insures utmost operating 
efficiency. 


Rearranging or extending 
heating facilities, when gas 


You can do 
it better 
with GAS 


is employed, often involves 
nothing more than the re- 
arranging or extending of 


gas piping. 


Gas service can be readily 
taken to parts of the plant 
where it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to apply 
other forms of heat. 


The availability of gas to all 
parts of the plant is but one of 
many advantages inherent in 
this superior fuel. Your local gas 
company will be glad to tell you 
of all these advantages and what 
they will mean to your plant. 
Telephone or write them today. 


For free copy of book, “Industrial Gas Heat’’, address 





American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Shift them 


any time, anywhere, 
as your plant expands 


“I can’t foretell what my plant conditioning capacity is simply a 


requirements will be ten years matter of added York Units, and 


9 
from now,” says the prudent  gcation is simply a matter of 


business man. “Or five yeatrs— rove shall we place them?” 
or even three. That’s why a mo- 
bile, flexible UNIT for air condi- 
tioning looks so good to me.” 

A York Air-Conditioning Unit 


is wholly self-contained except for 


Both humidity and temperature 


are thermostatically controlled 





and variations are held within 
surprisingly close limits. It is the 


connections to steam, water and first time that accuracy of con- 


electric lines. It has practically ditioning has been combined with 


100% salvage value in the event full mobility of the system em- 
of plant alterations. It does not ployed. York Heating & Venti- 


bind you by its fixity, either of lating Corporation, 1553 Sansom 





capacity or location; for extra Street, Philadelphia. 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP’N 
PHILADELPHIA 
¥ O RK Engineered Products 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS YORK HEAT-DIFFUSING UNITS 
3 ®,e o * 
Air-Conditioning Unit 
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> The New Home of the TRIMOSAW 4 





TURNING RED INK TO BLACK 
The TrimOsaw is doing it for others! 





N more than a thousand printing plants the 
TrimOsaw has helped to increase production and 
decrease costs. 
The TrimOsaw has so many time and labor saving 
uses, performing each task with such remarkable 
ease and efficiency, and 








Model A-3 is so quickly and easily 
‘ineael changed from one oper- 
ation to another, that it 
will immediately estab- 
lish itself as one of the 
most important pieces of 
equipment in your com- 
posing room. 






Ben 
Franklin_ 
TrimOsaw 

















Ask for descriptive circular 




















ILL-CURTIS Co. 
MAKERS OF | noe” ors — MACHINERY 








I KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN i 
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Better Magazines, Molds & Liners 


For Considerably 





Less Money 


Our molds are guaranteed superior to any you have ever purchased in the past, regard- 
less of price. They are hardened by a special process—and each operation is performed 
by an expert. These molds are warranted not to warp under the most severe heat. 


Universal Molds (as illustrated) 
Recessed Molds. . ... . 
Solid Liners . ..... . 
Recessed Liners. . .... 
Head Letter Liners. . .. . 


oe « « SOR 
« « « « 100.00 
oe oe 1.50 
a a 2.50 
a ae 3.50 


Interchangeable on all Linotype Machines 
We have a special department for repairing Linotype Magazines and Molds 


Our magazine orders increased 75 per cent for 
the first six months of this year over the same 
period in 1927. When printers will buy from 5 
to 30 additional magazines after a trial order it 
must be on merit. 

Try one or more at our risk. We guarantee them 
to work perfectly from the very beginning — be- 
sides you save $45.00 on each full-size magazine. 


Full Size . . . . $150.00 
Split Size. . . . 110.00 


Interchangeable on all Standard Linotype Machines 


RICH & McLEAN, Inc. 


Factory: Cliff Street, NEW YORK CITY Sales Office: 15 Park 











near Beekman Place, near Broadway 
Chicago Twin Cities San Francisco Philadelphia 
F. M. JOERNDT hee) Ame Fes? oye ea THOS. F. DONAHUE WM. W?CORTER 
5104 Barry Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 200 Davis Street 6106 Catherine Street 
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L ADDRESS.. 


One of Seventeen Craig Devices at University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


A New Way To Speed Up 
Direct-Mail Printing 


This throws new light on troubles with rush orders. 
On why pressroom costs often exceed your estimate 
figures—why jobs are not delivered on schedule. 

A remarkable automatic device increases press 
speed 14.28%. This is the average gain of 1,537 shops 
using it. Also these shops have killed static com- 
pletely. The Craig eliminates slip-sheeting as well as 
static. Direct-mail advertisers are looking for the 
slip-sheeting charge. So it is getting more difficult 
to win their business. 

So shops like John P. Smith Printing Co., Roches- 
ter; Magee Bros., Piqua, Ohio; L. N. Jenkins, Rich- 
mond, Va.; University Press, Cambridge, Mass., pro- 
duce direct-mail printing with the Craig. They get 
that clean, bright appearance advertisers want. They 
run full color; the automatic Craig “bakes” the ink 
by automatic drying. So the luster and brightness 
are kept. Letting a job “set” evaporates the oil in 
the ink. That makes the job dull and dingy. It is 
like an automobile painted by a “job” painter com- 
pared with a new car. Anybody can tell the difference. 

Some of your customers want bright, clean-cut im- 
pressions run full color. Also you want the business 
of others like them. The Craig device will help you. 


ACCEPT 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You can use it 200 hours—30 days—at our risk. 
This is our offer. There are no down payments, no 
contracts. Just send us the coupon. We will send 
you the 30-day test plan. Also some surprising fig- 
ures on press costs, with pictures of prominent shops 
you know showing how they use the Craig. Send 


the coupon. 


Craig Sales Corporation 


DEPT. I. P. 11 
636 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 11 
636 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Please forward details of your 30-Day FREE Trial Plan 
for our consideration. 
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Frank Ellis of 


THOMSEN -ELLIS CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

and President of the 
‘Baltimore Typothetae 


says the following about 


READ 
NK MIXERS 


“Five years of steady ser- 
vice in mixing all kinds of 
printing inks has convinced 
me that the purchase of 
the Read Ink Mixer was a 
decidedly profitable invest- 
ment. It does a thorough 
job in a very few minutes.” 
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“A System that will Inevitably 
Supplant the Hand Composition 
of Single Types—” 


THE method of hand composition has changed little since the 
time of Gutenberg. There have been some improvements in the 
manufacture of types but the process of typesetting has under- 
gone no material change for more than four centuries. 

There has been, of course, a revolutionary change in the 
composition of text or body matter on the keyboard typesetting 
machines. This development has made possible the modern news- 
paper and magazine, and has been responsible for the wealth of 
informative reading matter available to us today. 


Little Change in Setting Display 


But in the field of job and display composition, the setting of 
single types is done about the same way as it was done in the 
fifteenth century. But the long-awaited change in this process is 
now an actuality. It has passed the pioneer or experimental stage. 

This new process is the Ludlow system of hand-set slug-cast 
composition. Matrices are set instead of type and, as they are used 
over and over again, the bugbear of type shortage in setting job 
work and advertising display is banished forever. The result is an 
unlimited type supply from 6 to 72 point, and a consequent wide 
extension in the range of work which can be profitably undertaken. 

Then again by the old-fashioned method of hand-setting single 
types, the problem of worn and broken types was a constant source 


of worry. Not only was clean and sharp typography difficult of 










































































attainment, but the added expense of patching up during the 
process of make-ready was decidedly uneconomic. 

There have been offered, it is true, systems for casting types 
in the printer’s own shop, but only the very largest plants could 
afford equipment casting above 36 point, and practically all 
plants distribute the larger sizes, because the cost of distribution 
has been found less than that of casting. “‘Non-Distribution’’ has 
been, therefore, more theory than actuality. 


An Abundance of Always-New Type 

With the Ludlow, every letter set must necessarily provide 
a virgin printing surface. It affords the equivalent of an unlimited 
supply of always-new type. It cuts make-ready time to a minimum. 

Another ever-present worty on the part of typefounders and 
ptinters using single types is the fragility of overhanging kerns on 
well-designed italics. This is another problem solved by the Lud- 
low, which provides the only true italic in any form of type com- 
position which will not break off in planing down, on the press, or 
under stereotyping or electrotyping pressure. 


Increased Speed of Composition 


The old method of composition requires reaching for a letter 
at a time, picked from a compartment in which the types lie in 
disarray. The compositor must pick up the type, turn it to bring 
the nick on top, turn it to bring the face up, and deposit that single 
letter in the stick. The compositor working the Ludlow way 
reaches for flat matrices all standing in the same relative position, 
and gathers from five to eight—depending on the point size of 
the face being set—and carries this handful of gathered matrices 
to the stick. In this process he is not subject to the delay, be it 
ever so slight, involved in turning each type to the correct relative 



























































position. The result is that he has ten matrices in his stick while 
the single type man may be setting three letters. This logical 
method constitutes the first improvement in centuries in the speed 
of job composition. 

The process of spacing is also more logical. In setting single 
types, spacing is a matter of guesswork. With the Ludlow the 
graduations on the side of the stick show how many picas or frac- 
tions thereof are to be divided by the number of word spaces in 
that line. As the spaces are graduated by points, it is often possible 
to insert spacing which will justify the line on the first trial. 

The design of the spaces is likewise mote logical. With single 
types the spaces are low and the hardest units in the line to get 
at to remove and replace. With the Ludlow the spaces are the 
most prominent, and the easiest to remove. The merit of this 
feature does not permit of argument. 


Justification Requirements are More Simple 


In Ludlow composition justification is easier, for the line does 
not have to be spaced to the exacting requirement of being “tight 
to lift.”” The moment the appearance of the line is satisfactory, the 
lock screw is turned and the line is ready to cast. This results in 
further saving of time. 

The Ludlow compositor works directly from copy to set-up 
type. There is no type to be purchased or replenished. There is 
no casting room to be operated, no storage bins to be maintained. 
Thete is no case-laying and no case-inspection. There is no frozen 
investment of type in cases or in storage. All these items of ex- 
pense are wiped off the printer’s operating statement at a single 
Stroke with the installation of Ludlow equipment. 

With these serious items of preliminary expense eliminated 
entirely, the Ludlow will set type at far greater speed and at 
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much lower cost than is possible in using single types. Some of 
the reasons for the savings in time and money have already been 
described. The best proof is to time the Ludlow in setting a given 
piece of copy. 

With Ludlow composition, the ideal of all-slug make-up be- 
comes a teality. The greater speed and ease of slug make-up as 
compared with the handling of single types is a matter of common 
knowledge. And there are many other Ludlow advantages which 


space forbids discussing here. 


The One Best Way 


Because it offers the one best way of setting job and display 
composition, the Ludlow system is gaining by leaps and bounds. 
It will supplant the hand-setting of single types as inevitably as the 
linotype supplanted the hand composition of body matter. 

The wise printer will think twice, therefore, before he invests 
in equipment which may become obsolete before it wears out. 

Because it provides a more logical way of setting job and dis- 
play composition, the Ludlow system offers to printers greater 
profits in the composing room. For many it has turned a loss into a 
profit; for others it has changed a narrow margin of profit into a 
generous one. 

If you are in the printing business to make money, do not waste 
a moment in learning the facts regarding this system which is revo- 
lutionizing job and display composition. You owe it to your bank 
balance and your family. No obligation whatever will be incurred. 
Just sign and mail this coupon. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





You may send me the faéts regarding a more 
logical method of job and display composition. 

















Name. 




















Ludlow Quality Slug Composition 




















Address 
Printed in the U.S. A. 
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INVESTIGATE 


ITS 


IMPRESSIONAL 
MECHANISM 





The Premier two revolution, four roller press, bed sizes: 30 x 41, 35 x 45, 
38 x 48, 43 x 52, 45 x 56, 49 x 66. Write for New Catalogue. 


HE cylinder of a Premier is raised, lowered and locked 
T.. the bearers for impression by means of sturdy 
eccentrics. These eccentrics turn slightly, for each opera- 
tion, by means of adjustable rods which in no way sup- 
port the weight of the cylinder. 


These eccentrics, located in the lower part of the cylinder 
box, lock on dead center for each impression. 


Simple but positive, this engineering accomplishment is 
but one of the many reasons for long, trouble-free life of 
the Premier. Ask a representative to explain the others— 
you owe yourself this practical bit of investigation. 


Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co., General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cutcaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLeveLaAND, Dersy (Conn.), DAYTON 
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We installed a Premier last 
December and find it the most 
satisfactory press we have ever 
had. There are many features 
that the Premier has over other 
cylinder presses. The rigid im- 
pression and the ink distribution 
are the features that appeal to 
us most. In make-ready it is very 
seldom necessary to put on more 
than one overlay, using tissue 
instead of folio, as used on most 
all other cylinder presses. We 
can change from printed side up 
sheet to fly delivery in a very 
few minutes. 
—McWhirter-Ammons 
Printing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











HARRIS’SEYBOLD> POTTER 
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ATLANTA 
274-6 Trinity Avenue, S. W. 


CHICAGO 
636-716 Sherman Street 


CLEVELAND 
1432 Hamilton Avenue 


DALLAS 
1310 Patterson Avenue 


DES MOINES 
1025 West 5th Street 


DETROIT 
4391 Apple Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 
629 South Alabama Street 
KALAMAZOO 
223 West Ransom Street 
KANSAS CITY 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 
721-723 South 4th Street 


NASHVILLE 
911 Berryhill Street 
PITTSBURGH 
88-90 South 13th Street 
ST. LOUIS 
514-516 Clark Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
East and Harrison Streets 
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iN Pt "Series Three~ [3] 
Old Times in the Print Shop 
“Who Wrote This? 
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Big Political Grab! . . . Will the “Boss” take it back? 


Will the Roller Substitute man take back what he said? 
Perhaps not, but his substitute will. Every day its users 
are coming back to the Composition (glue and glycerine) 
Roller because it does what it is supposed to do—carry 
the ink from the fountain to the type faces and not 


elsewhere. 


The Substitutes can be MADE to do it, but a willing 
worker is better than a driven one. 


Use Our Most Convenient Factory 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


For 79 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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One of the plants of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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24 Vandercook Proof Presses 


are in use in the plants of R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The unusual growth of a manufacturing company can usually be traced to 
sound business judgment, an aggressive sales department and keen foresight in 
the choice of labor and labor-saving machinery. Vandercook’s rigid-bed modern 
proof presses are in use in the largest and most successful printing and publishing 
plants all over America and in Foreign Countries .....Wandercook rigid-bed proof 
presses made in sizes and styles for all purposes. Send for interesting catalog. 


Originators of the Modern ‘Proof ‘Press 


ANDERCOOK & SONS 900 N. KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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These “facts Establish 


Out of the maze of arguments for and against 
various methods of setting display advertisements 
and job work, these FACT S—unassailable, incon- 
testable—establish the superiority of the Monotype 
System of Composition and Non- Distribution: 


VARIETY OF TYPE FACES. No other system provides such a large variety of usable type 


faces, in all sizes, to meet the requirements of diversified advertising and job work—more than 


3,000 faces and sizes are available, 5 to 72 point. 


UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF TYPE. The Monotype System provides at all times an unlimited 


supply of new type, decorative material, rules, leads and slugs—made at a cost so low that distri- 


bution is eliminated as wasteful of time and money. 


CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT. With the Monotype System the compositor has but one 
thing to do: Set Type! He wastes no time distributing type, decorative and spacing material; 
he wastes no time distributing matrices after they are cast; he wastes no time cutting and placing 
under-pinning; he wastes no time waiting on a congested machine; he wastes no time re-setting, 
re-casting and re-distributing matrices for entire lines to make simple corrections. 


LOW PAGE COST. Operating costs under the Monotype System have been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated to be lower than with any other method of setting advertisements and job work. 


CONTINUOUS COMPOSITION. Hand typesetting under the Monotype System is con- 
tinuous and dependable—if a machine should break down operations are not tied up just when 


composition is needed the most. 


RESERVE RESOURCES. No other system provides the reserve resources needed when pro- 
duction is at its peak. At such times Monotype reserve storage is worth its weight in gold— 


and proves it! Type in the cases is like a bird in the hand. 
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Monotype Superiority 


BEST ON “PEAK” LOADS. During the “RUSH” hours the Monotype System proves itself 
the best. No other system makes possible such a concentration of production at any one time— 
a dozen men, and more if need be, can be put to work at the same time on the same job or 


advertisement. 


GREATEST VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. No other system can produce as great volume 


of display advertising and job work with the same number of compositors. 


HIGH QUALITY OF PRINTING. Type made on the Monotype is equal to the best foundry 
type. It is clear and sharp and of uniform height—qualities which assure good printing with 
a minimum of press make-ready. 


REAL NON-DISTRIBUTION. Complete non-distribution of display and job composition is 
possible only through the Monotype System—any other system must include hand distribution 
of either type or matrices. 


FASTEST METHOD OF TYPESETTING. The Monotype System provides the fastest 
method of setting type for display: It has been repeatedly proven by tests in many composing 
rooms under actual working conditions that lines of display type can be set faster by hand in 
type from cases than by any other method. 


HAND COMPOSITION IS BEST. The best typographic results are obtained by the use of 
single types set by hand—an essential feature of the Monotype System. 


DOES ITS JOB COMPLETELY. When a line of Monotype-cast type is set it is ready to lock 
up and print—no under-pinning of lines nor polishing of printing surfaces is necessary. The 
Monotype System is complete—it furnishes all the type, decorative material, rules, leads and 
slugs needed to maintain itself. The Monotype depends on no other machine to make its product 


ready for printing. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Composed in Monotype Cloister Family Nos. 295 and 395 
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“Some of these Rollers have 
been running over three 
years without adjust- 
ments to weather con- 
ditions and are Still 


oing.”” 
a eh, Mea, 


i Siff 


A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc. 
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IDEAL T7ypograph Rollers 


Here's a roller that stands up under any speed on any press 
.* under any condition of service. Ideal Typograph Rollers will not 
swell, shrink or melt. They are a big factor in keeping the quality 
of work up and the costs down in thousands of America’s better 
printing plants. Once properly set, resetting is unnecessary. They 
come true and even and stay that way. With proper care, wont 
crack from inks or pigments. Heavy blacks, blues, purples wash 











EBB 


PRODUCTS 


Ideal Typograph Rollers 
Made by a patented process of 







vulcanized vegetable oils and 
varnishes similar to those used 
in printing inks. All-season 
rollers ground true. Guaranteed 
not to melt, shrink or swell. 
For use as ductors and dis- 
tributors on all presses and for 
form rollers with rubber type. 


Ideal Process Rollers 
Designed to permit printers to 
resurface or recondition their 
own rollers. For use in all 
positions and on all presses. 
A big forward step in press- 
room practice, particularly for 
large establishments, and in 
shops where a constant sup- 
ply of good rollers is essential. 


Ideal Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous com- 
position principally for use as 
form rollers. May also be used 
as ductors and distributors. 
Can be used at any desired 
speed of press. Guaranteed not 
to melt. IDEAL News Graphic 
Rollers are especially made for 
high speed newspaper presses. 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 
Made of vulcanized vegetable 
oils and varnishes. For all posi- 
tions—water or ink—on any 
offset or lithograph press, 
printing on paper or tin. Made 
with either smooth or grained 


off quickly allowing immediate runs of yellow or 
white, with no trace of the darker colors. Need 
no ageing or any special treatment to prevent 
deterioration when not in use. 


Every printer interested in better quality, greater dura- 
bility, faster speed, time-saving and other roller economies, 
should send for our free book, “The Story of Ideal Rollers.” 
Let this interesting, instructive book tell you why Ideals 
are the rollers today preferred by thousands of America's 
best printing plants. Send for all the facts today. 








Rollers 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 





surface, ground true. Need no 


oe or scraping. 











General Offices Plant No. 2 

and Plant No. 1 THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 

ff 2512 W. 24th Street. NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO “Long Island City 
Chicago, IIl. Branches in All Principal Cities New York 
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Kindle the ffoliday Spirit 


FLOLIDAY — 


VPs STOR: 


HEADS 


6 Styles~Samples and full 


information wil gladly furnished 


or Greeting Setters 


ForSales Letter 
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Tuis Window Streamer on your show window, or, if you have 
none, on the wall of your office or shop, will attract attention, arouse interest, invite 


inquiries. 


It will work as a silent salesman for you and lead to Holiday Letterhead 


sales—and to Holiday profits for you and your customers. 


And you can have this “Silent Salesman’’ by sending 
for a Goes Holiday Letterhead portfolio. It is more 
thanakitofsamples. Itisacomplete selling unit. In 
addition to this striking Window Streamer, it con- 
tains a group of 36 Greeting and Sales Letter sugges- 
tions—imprinted samples to show the appearance of 


letterheads when overprinted or processed with the 
customer’s copy—selling points on which to base sales 
talk—letterhead samples in regulation size —executive 
size—letterettes—four-page letterheads. There’s Holi- 
day Letterhead business on every hand. Go after it 
with the Goes line. Send for your Portfolio today. 

















35 West 61st Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 4178 
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— LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 





A Few 
USERS 
of the BAHNSON System 
for Humidity Control 


Judge BAHNSON 
by Performance. 


/ 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Mass. 


Conde Nast, Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 


Duncan Lithographing Company 
Hamilton, Canada 


Fort Orange Paper Company 
Castleton, N. Y. 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Government Printing Office 


Washington, D. C. 
Robert O. Law Co., Chicago, IIl. 
MacLean Publishing Company 
Toronto, Canada 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Review Printing & Stationery Co. 
Decatur, Ill. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague and Woronoco, Mass. 


ANY printers hesitate to accept the claims made for 
the Bahnson system for humidity control. While 
they cannot disprove them, they refuse to believe them. 


Let us forget, then, what BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 
will do for you and consider what they are doing for others. 


Are you interested? We would be glad to tell just what 
Bahnson Humidity control has accomplished in the plants 
of numerous successful printers and publishers Write. 











The BAHNSON Company, 93 Worth Street, New York 


I 





General Office and Factory: WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Cold Mornings Ahead 


ROSTY mornings bring trouble to the printer. When the pressroom becomes chilled 
overnight, the ink stiffens and becomes tacky. 


Inks that have become stiff will not work properly, and they cause the printer an end- 
less amount of trouble. 


NOPEELINE will correct this condition. A small amount added to ink will reduce the 
body, and cause the ink to flow freely. NOPEELINE will also overcome filling, prevent 
lifting, and make solids and halftones print smoothly. 


Order a can of NOPEELINE now — it will save its cost many times in reducing time wasted. 


Huber’s Colors in use since 1780 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 
Printing Inks 


Dry Colors — Pressroom Specialties — Carbon Black 
460 West 34th Strect, New York City 


CINCINNATI BOSTON ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 














Renhard 
Biushscript 


the new distinctive type by Lucian Bemnhard 


Cisk for specimen 
Che Raucr Type Foundry, Ine. 
239 West 43rd S8t., New York 
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We offer the following 
- presses, thoroughly re- 
built and ready for 
delivery: 


2—3/0 Two-color Miehles, 
4514x62, equipped with 
Cross continuous feeder. 

2—5/0 special Miehles, bed 
size 46x68; like new. 

2—5/0 Miehles, bed size 
46x65. 

1—4/0 Miehle, bed size 
46x62, equipped with 
Cross continuous feeder 
and Miehle extension 
delivery. 

3—4/0 Miehles, bed size 
46x62. 

1—2/0 Miehle, bed size 
43x56, about six years 
old. 

3—No. 1 Miehles, bed size 
S9x53. 


4—No. 2 Miehles, bed size 
35x50. 

2—No. 4 Two-roller Mieh- 
les, bed size 29x42. 


1—No. 4 Four-roller 
Miehle, bed size 39x41. 


1—No. 1 Four-roller Pony 
Miehle, bed size 26x34, 
equipped with Dexter 
Suction Pile Feeder. 

2—No. 1 Pony Miehles, 
two-roller, bed size 
26x34. 


1—GU Premier, bed size 
43x52. 

1—No. 10 Babcock, bed 
size 43x56. 

i—3/5 Babcock, bed size 
26x34; late type, like 
new. 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We offer for sale at excep- 
tionally low prices for quick 
removal, the following equip- 
ment from the book depart- 
ment of the Franklin Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (This 


department being discontinued.) 


5 — 2/0 Miehles, bed size 43 
x 56, equipped with Cross 
continuous feeders, motor 
and control with push 
button station. 


1—5/0 Miehle, bed size 46 x 
65, equipped with Cross 
continuous feeder, motor 
and control with push 
button station. 


2—No. 1 Miehles, bed size 
39 x 53, equipped with 
Cross continuous feeders, 
motor and control with 
push button station. 


2—No. 1 Miehles, bed size 
39 x 53, two roller presses, 
especially adaptable for 
newspaper printing. Mo- 
tor and control with push 
button station. 





Miscellaneous equip- 
ment rebuilt and 
ready for delivery: 


2—Cottrell Drum Cutters 
and Creasers, bed size 
46x69; late type. 


1—U.P.M.Vacuum Bronz- 
er, size 46x64, with 
Hollingsworth convey- 
or; like new. 


1—44-inch Oswego Cutter; 
late type. 


1—44-inch late type Dex- 
ter Cutter. 


_ 


1—38-inch Seybold-Hol- 
yoke heavy frame ma- 
chine. 


——— 


2—14x22 Laureate presses. 


1—12x18 MillerCraftsman, 
unit complete. 


—_ 


1—Model E Cleveland 
Folder, size 17x22, with 
friction feeder. 


3—Monotype Casters, 
equal to new, complete. 


1—Berry Lift, 70 in., like 
new. 


Hood -Falco Corporation 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Tel. Harrison 9621 


Machinery and Complete Plants Bought 
19 Cliff Street ‘ . ‘ 


TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 1034 


New York City 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
470 Atlantic Ave. 
Tel. Hancock 3115 
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PRICES 


MERCHANTS EXPRESS 
—110"wheelbase 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 
—120’wheelbase 


14%4-TON—130 "wheelbase 
1%-TON—140 wheelbase 
13%4-TON—150 "wheelbase 
134-TON—165 "wheelbase 
2-TON—150’ wheelbase 
2-TON—165” wheelbase 
3-TON—135” wheelbase 
3-TON—165” wheelbase 
3-TON—185" wheelbase 


$ 665 


775 

995 
1065 
1345 
1415 
1545 
1615 
1745 
1775 
1845 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


RAHAM BROTHER 


BUILT BY 


TRUCK DIVISION OF 
DODGE BROTHERS 


HE price you pay for a Graham 

Brothers Truck is always a low 
price .... lowon any basis of com- 
parison .... lowest, if you consider 
actual value built into the truck 
and actual return on your invested 
purchase price in miles run, work 
done and dollars earned. 


Low price applies to every truck in 
the complete line of Graham 
Brothers Trucks, built by Dodge 
Brothers—from the Merchants 
Express to the 3-Ton... . It applies 
to repairs parts.... It applies to oper- 
ation and maintenance. ... And Price 


© N. WIST AV, th 


is important. It is close kin to profit. 


Answering for themselves—*how 
much fast, dependable transportation 
can I get and how little need I pay 
for it?”—business men in all lines 
and in steadily increasing numbers 
are buying Graham Brothers Trucks 

... All sixes.... All with 4- 
wheel brakes .... All money- 
makers.... Your local Dodge 
Brothers Dealer invites your trial 
of the chassis size and body type 
that exactly fits your business. 


Only great volume production en- 
ables us to produce trucks so good 
at prices so low. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


TRUCKS 
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Sloped Ratchet 
With Cuoped Bed 








Shaped Retaining Pawl 
For Quick Alignment 
At All Speeds 








Extra Wide 
Ratchets 


















Extra Heavy 
Operating Lever. 


> Broad Seated 
N Drop Cipher 


: Full Width 
se = Plunger Stop 


Special Frame ee 
For Tight Lockup 4 






Extra Low 
Plunger 










Solid Bottom For Plunger 
With Spring Recess 


we The, 99 
SUPER: FORCE 


A NEW TYPOGRAPH 


Here is the inside story of the greatest typograph ever produced for 
the printing trade. The new “Super-Force.” Study its advantages. 
Compare its points with your present numbering machines. Better 
still, get a few on your presses and see how simple numbering can 
become. Furnished with five wheels for $11.00; with six wheels 
$14.00 with seven wheels $18.00 ...... Forsale at all Foundries 


Wm. A. Force & Co., Inc. 


105 Worth Street ... . New York City 
180 North Wacker Drive . . Chicago, Ill. 
573 Mission Street . . San Francisco, Calif. 
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SMOOTH~RUNNING -- 





as an elecézic Jocomolive 


IHE HEIDELBERG Auto- 

matic Platen has the 

quiet power and smooth- 
running speed of an electric 
“mogul” locomotive. Turn on 
the current—you can hardly 
hear it as it gets under way. 
It picks up speed swiftly and silently, 
until it’s running at a rate of 3600 
an hour. And even when running 
at full tilt, it’s still almost inaudible. 
Vibration—there is none. 


The Heidelberg runs express service 
over all lines of jobbing work. 


Quint: _ the Meu May! 
The HEIDELBERG 
Automatic Platen 


THE HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Load it with any sort, shape, 
or size of stock, and it will 
run the job through in record 
time. 


Why put your jobs on slow, 
“local” presses? Short run or 
long run, put it on the Heidelberg 
“express” and speed up your service 
— build up your profits. 


More than 8000 sold. 


Pick out your nearest dealer and talk 
it over with him. 


AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co. 
114 East 13th Street 


CLEVELAND 
Turner Type Founders Co. 
1729 East 22nd Street 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Missouri Central Type Foundry 
703-9 East Murdock 


CHICAGO 
Advance Printers Machine Shop 
721 So. Dearborn Street 


DETROIT 
Turner Type Founders Co. 
635-645 Wayne 


ATLANTA, GA. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 
223 Central Avenue 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New England Heidelberg 
Sales Co. 

395 Dwight Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Pelouze Printers Supply Co. 
1204 E. Franklin Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Heidelberg Press Agency 
416 Jackson Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Geo. W. Webster Co. 
306 So. 6th Street 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Manton Brothers 
97-105 Elizabeth Street 
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CJuestions that Make You 


See RED 


Can You Answer These Questions 
as they apply to your own composing room? 


Metal Losses 
and depreciation. 
Es 6 ns K0500 eee araeeneee 





Down-Time Losses 
How much in dollars and cents > 
dane to eee, GO eh Eo oon seve cesincawweeenas 


Labor Losses 
What do extra operations on > 
Re ere 


Dry Mat and Resetting Losses 
How much unnecessary expense have you ys 
due to imperfect and hollow slugs ................... . 


Remelting Furnace Losses 
How much would you save if you eliminated 


the furnace, and got rid of the pigging cost, > 
maintenance, floor space, fuel, trucking, etc........... » 


RED FIGURES 
How much? 


There is One Answer 


The MONOMELT System 











The Monomelt Company’s Engi- 
neers will make a survey of your Com- 
posing Room without cost to you, so 
that a detailed proposal can be sub- 


mitted based on theactual figures. Not 
only answering the above questions, 


but also proving that we can mater- 
ially reduce your operating costs. 


WRITE US TODAY 
‘“‘Why melt metal twice to use it once?’’ 


1440 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE MONOMELT co. 


ACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
1621 Polk Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


208 Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE BRITISH ISLES: H. W. CASLON & CO., Limited, 82 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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resses 


Now Running 


in These Shops: 








The 3,600-Per-Hour Miller Simplex 20 x 26 Press 
(Introduced at Graphic Arts Exposition, Sept. 17, 1927) 


Office Supply Co., Birmingham.......... 1 McKinley Pub. Co., Kansas City........ 1 Barber Ptg. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.... 1 
Chimes Press, Los Angeles.............. 1 Mayhugh Printing Co., Kansas City..... 1 C. E. Wade Ptg. Co., Akron, Ohio....... 2 
Monarch Press, Los Angeles............. 1 Townsend Ptg. Co., Kansas City......... 2 Klingstedt Bros., Canton................ 1 
Wolfer Printing Co., Los Angeles......... 1 Cannon Printing Co., St. Louis.......... 1 ae Fe Cg CORRE k cw cscs scees 1 
Hawes Printing Co., Oakland............ 1 Koelle Mueller Label Co., St. Louis...... 1 Kaeser & Blair, Inc., Cincinnati......... ! 
Calmar Printing Co., San Francisco...... 1 Eoeust Pig. €o., St. Louise .......0<cces< 1 Puge Pie. Co., Cincinnati... ...ccccccs l 
Jenkins: Co., San Francisco. ......0.0:. 00000. 1 Ritterskamp Press, St. Louis............ 1 Buehler Printcraft Co., Cleveland........ 2 
Stark-Rath Co., San Francisco........... 1 Wolff Printing Co., St. Louis............ 2 Doyle & Waltz Co., Cleveland............ 2 
Shelton-Work Printing Co., Denver...... Printing, Inc., Minneapolis.............. 1 American Education Press, Columbus..... 1 
Washington Ptg. Co., Washington, D. C.. 1 Zion’s Hill Press, Hinsdale, N. H........ 1 Stoneman Press, Columbus.............. 1 
Judd & Detweiler, Washington, D. C..... 2 Baker Ptg. Co., Newark, N. J.......... 1 Central Pigs Co., Dasteil.... cckceccivces 1 
Douglas Ptg. Co., Jacksonville.......... 1 Cozzolino Printing Co., Newark.......... 1 WMeCall €6.,, SRVOWs so ccc ccicescevcusse 4 
Dowman & Wilkins Co., Atlanta........ 1 Lasky Printers, Newati......6.6600ces8s 2 Jos. Betz Ptg. Co., East Liverpool, Ohio.. 1 
Co-operative Press, Chicago............. 2 Howard Ptg. Co., Beacon, N. Y......... 1 J. H. Swisher & Sons, Newark, Ohio..... 1 
Dott Printing Co... Chicago. .....< 6000.0: 1 United States Ptg. Co., Paterson, N. J.... 1 Westinghouse Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa... 2 
Hauteau & Otto, Chicago............... 1 Eagle Job Print, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 1 Standardized Ptg. Co., Greensburg, Pa... 1 
Manz Corporation, Chicago.............- 2 Surety Print Co., Brooklyn.........sccse 1 Chester W. Knipe, Lansdale, Pa......... 1 
Ralph J. Potter, Chicago: :...6... 00.008 1 ©. Co tee MONG sc sec ccuncuexeaes 1 Frankford News-Gleaner, Philadelphia.... 1 
D.C. Puce Pum. Co, Chicago.......<.. 1 Dennison & Sons, Long Island City...... 1 Marcus-Mayer Co., Philadelphia.......... 4 
G. B. Williams Co., Chicago............ 1 Adv. Agency Service Co., New York..... 1 Royal Press, Philadelphia................ 1 
Lineham & Weldt, Chicago............... 1 Alamac Ptg. Co., New York............. 2 Zieger & Reimer, Philadelphia........... 1 
Ed. A. Garvey & Co,, Chicago... 6.255. 1 Ane Pig. Co., New YOR... .oscscecccess 1 Old English Ptg., Philadelphia........... 1 
Gospel Trumpet, Anderson, Ind.......... 1 Bares Pig. Co.; New VOR. «6.6 .060c0<c0e 1 Horting & Snader, Philadelphia.......... 1 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Crawfords- ee Se eee Ce, Nee VOIR. ois ccccccesc 1 Abdou Press, Pittsburgh................. 2 

Vl CMIUR a reticence erondcwarness Bouton & Oertel, New York............. 1 Caslon Press, Pittsburgh................ 4 
Cornelius Ptg. Co., Indianapolis.......... 1 Century. Pig. Co., New York...........:+- 1 Ormiston-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh.......... 2 
Homestead Co., Des Moines............. 1 Diamond Press, New York.............. 2 St. Joseph’s Protectory, Pittsburgh........ 1 
E. S. Upton Ptg. Co., New Orleans....... 1 Federal Ptg. Co., New York............- 2 Sydnee Presa, Pittsburalis< <<. c0cs sce cee 1 
Bartlett Press, Inc., Lewiston, Me....... 1 C. H. Forsman Co., New York........... 1 Miller Printing Co., Inc., Reading....... 1 
Cons. Gas Ga, Baiane... oc ctcccs 1 Chauncy Holt Co., New York........... 1 Keystone Printed Specialties, Scranton.... 1 
Oscar T. Smith, Baltimiotess.. 660.0. scces 1 Malady & MacLaughlan, New York...... 1 Ward Printing Co., Washington, Pa....... 1 
Romm Press, Inc., Baltimore............ 1 Read Pig. Co... New: Yor... cccccveenes 1 Chattanooga Ptg. & Engr. Co., Chattanooga 1 
American Bank Note Co., Boston........ 1 Wm. G. Olio, New Vath. . ccc iccecccevs 1 Herald Pub. Co., Cleveland, Tenn....... 1 
Southaate Press, Osta oc <cccc cece ewes 4 Longacre Press, New York.............- 1 Morin & Macs, Houston..........-...00. 1 
A. M. Wilson Co., Boston............2.. 1 Artgraphic Ptg. Co., New York......... 1 Standard Ptg. & Litho. Co., Houston...... 2 
Gordon-Taylor, Cambridge .............. 2 Isaac Goldman, New York.............. 3 Parker-Brawner Co., Roslyn, Va......... 1 
Commercial Press, Southbridge, Mass..... 1 Card & Poster Co.. New York... ......... 2 Cottrell Ptg. Co., Richmond............. 1 
Diamond Match Co., Springfield, Mass., Press of J. D. McGuire, New York....... 2 Johnson Ptg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis........ 1 

and Barberton, Ohio.............-:: 6 Quality Art Novelty Co., New York...... 1 F. E. Jens Co., Milwaukee.............. 1 
Sales Equipment Co., Detroit............ 1 Cgden Ptg. Co., New York............. 2 H. C. Miller Co., Milwaukee............ 1 
Bare Brothers, Detroit. .......56.0cccecccas 1 John H. Smith Press, New York......... 2 Meebius Ptg. Co., Milwaukee............ 1 
Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit.............. 1 Sietied Ce. : Nee VOR. 5.5. sv eevonseeses 1 Olsen Pub. Co., Milwaukee............. 1 
Perry Printing Co., Flint, Mich......... 1 Superior RI. Bndg. & Ptg. Co., New York.. 2 Royal Ptg. Co., Milwaukee.............. 1 
Wheeler-Van Label Co., Grand Rapids... 2 Winson Press, New York............... 1 E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee........... 1 
Tisch Hine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich..... 1 Woodrow Press, Inc., New York.......... y Aetna Press, Milwaukee................ 1 
Dana Ptg. Co., Inc., Muskegon, Mich.... 1 Robeson-Rochester Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 1 Western Ptg. Co., Salt Lake City........ 1 
Hugh Stephens Co., Jefferson City, Mo... 1 Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 1 WORGiate SUDAN: © coin a eee cisiccauces ties 19 


THIS LIST DOES NOT INCLUDE SIMPLEX PRESSES ON ORDER UNDELIVERED 





It is a significant fact that twenty-eight of the above users have purchased more than one Simplex Press, some as 
many as six. Repeat orders are the strongest testimonials users can offer. More than 25% of Simplex sales to date 
are “repeats.”” Write for complete Simplex story — no obligation. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


(NAME CHANGED FROM MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY ) 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 
LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. 
DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street 


NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Streex 
SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London, England 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Chief of the U.T. A. 


Frank J. Smith, of Rochester, New York, new president 
of the international master printers’ organization. The 
popular election of Mr. Smith and plans for increased 
service to members encourage the belief that the United 
Typothetae of America is starting one of its best years 



































